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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


THE CASE OF THE CHURCH’OF ENGLAND. 


Tuere has been published, within the 
last few weeks, a pamphlet bearing the 
title of The Case of the Dissenters. It 
is anonymous, and bears no imprima- 
tur or endorsement which should give 
it a claim to be considered as either in 
whole or in part official; and yet it 
speaks in a tone which implies au- 
thority and authenticity. The writer 
says, “ It pretends to no sanction 
beyond what it may derive from a con- 
currence of opinion ; but there is great 
reason to know that that concurrence 
will prevail in our various denomina- 
tions.”....** I have reason to believe 
that it will carry with it the approba- 
tion of the great body of the Dissenters, 
without distinction of name.” 

The real fact we believe to be this, — 
that there have been considerable differ- 
ences of opinion among the dissenting 
leaders of late; and that while the 
moderate party has prevailed so far 
as to limit, for the present, all public 
demonstrations against the Church to 
the minor points of marriage, registra- 
tion, church-rates, &c.—the more open 
and audacious, but less crafty section, 
have consoled themselves by putting 
forth, in this non-official and yet in- 
trinsically accredited form, the plain, 
open, decided declaration which we 
have now before us. We consider, 
then, that we here read, as indeed 
the document itself informs us, a clear 
declaration of the real objects of the 
great body of the Dissenters; although 
only a small portion of those objects is 
intended to be brought forward in the 
ensuing session. 

In this point of view the pamphlet 
will be useful. It will prevent us from 
being deluded by those kind friends 
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who will be very ready to assure us,— 
when urging that portion of the claims 
of the Dissenters which is intended to 
be pressed forward without delay,— 
that this concession, this present act of 
liberality now asked for, will set the 
matter at rest for years, and secure har- 
mony and mutual friendship through 
all future generations. In reply to all 
such attempted deceits, we may quote 
the words of the writer now before us, 
who answers for the “ concurrence” 
and “ approbation of the great body 
of Dissenters” when he says, “ They 
will be grateful for any boon that may 
improve their condition ; but with this 
alone will they be satisfied.” 

But what is included under the term 
“this” in the sentence just quoted ? 
Neither more nor less than the reducing 
the Episcopal Church of England to 
the same state and condition with the 
Independent Dissenters, Not only 
does he claim for every dissenting 
preacher full power to baptise, marry, 
and inter, with as full legal and official 
validity as any parochial minister; not 
only does he demand an equal and 
free admission to the endowments, as 
well as the instructions, of our ancient 
universities,—not only does he entirely 
repudiate church-rates ;—but tithes and 
landed endowments must, before he 
can he satisfied, be entirely rent from 
the Establishment, no matter to what 
other purpose they may bedevoted. Nor 
is this all; the connexion between the 
Establishment and the legislature must 
be entirely dissolved ; the bishops cast 
out of the house of peers; every privi- 
lege or preference heretofore bestowed 
on the Church abolished ; and every 
enactment which enforced those pri- 
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vileges, or which in any manner re- 
cognised the existence of a church 
allied to the state, must be wholly 
cancelled and repealed. The object, 
in short, is to place the Episcopal 
Church in the same relation to the 
state as is the Congregational or Inde- 
pendent sect at the present moment ; 
to deprive it not only of its revenues, 
but even of its privileges and distinc- 
tions ; and to leave it, in short, a mere 
sect or denomination, on a level with all 
the others, but in no way distinguished 
or elevated above them. 

It is quite as well to be forewarned 
of these objects ; and we are therefore 
so far indebted to the writer now be- 
fore us for so plain and distinct a 
warning of the views and objects of 
“ the great body of Dissenters.” We 
are also equally indebted to him for 
the most clear and unquestionable 
proof that, in pursuit of these objects, 
the Dissenters—or, perhaps, we should 
say, some among their leaders —will 
not be very scrupulous in the means 
they employ. It is true that we had 
no right to expect the means to be 
more righteous than the end; but we 
confess that we were not prepared to 
find men who continually protest their 
intentions to be most pure and religious, 
adopting measures, in furtherance of 
those views, the most immoral and 
flagitious. In fact, we believe it would 
be impossible for any man, whose 
sense of truth and justice had not been 
perverted by faction, to read this pam- 
phlet without strong emotions of in- 
dignation. We doubt if there were 
ever before crowded into the compass 
of sixty pages, a greater collection of 
controversial immoralities. On which 
account, principally, we shall not stoop 
to enter into a regular discussion with 
the writer, but shall, after briefly nam- 
ing some of his evil doings, pass on to 
state, as concisely as may be, what we 
conceive to be the Case of the Church. 

The chief faults of the pamphlet 
before us may be classed under two 
heads :—a want of sincerity and con- 
siste ney ; and awant of a proper regard 
to truth. For instance: 

1. He constantly describes the Esta- 
blished Church as “a system which 
his conscience condemus,’—a system 
which “ has the blood of souls upon it;” 
and yet he urges it, again and again, 
as a reason for divorcing the Church 
from the state, that it “ will increase 

the religious power” of the Church ;— 
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an object which ought, if his own 
statements of her evil tendencies he 
true, to be the furthest possible from 
his wishes. 

2. He urges the throwing open our 
universities to the sectaries, in the fol- 
lowing strain: ‘ Already our univer- 
sities and public schools are, consider- 
ing their advantages, greatly lower in 
the scale of advancement than they 
ought to be; and if they are left under 
the present system, they will soon cease 
to be numbered among living things. 
If you would save them, throw them 
open to the light and air; science, like 
light, dies in continement — grows and 
brightens by radiation,” &c. 

No man could be sincere in writing 
such trash as this; nor could any man, 
in his own heart, really believe that 
the “ saving” of the universities de- 
pended on the admission of dissenting 
scholars. 

3. He claims full and free possession 
and joint tenantry of our parochial 
churchyards. And yet in the same 
breath he denounces a church-rate as 
“ an outrage on righteous government 
and manly feeling.” But, if he be not 
profoundly ignorant, he must know 
that a large portion of our church-rates 
is frequently needed for the purchase, 
fencing, and keeping in order, of the 
parochial churchyards. There are many 
other expenses, too, which equally con- 
cern the Dissenter and the Churchman, 
and which come out of the church- 
rate. But this ‘* conscientious” gen- 
tleman would throw the whole burden 
on the Churchman, and only claim the 
use and advantage for the Dissenter ! 

4. He tells us that “ Endowment 
withers every thing it touches. Endow 
a royal academy, and genius disap- 
pears ; endow a hospital, and charity 
seeks some other sphere where she may 
offer voluntary service and spontaneous 
sympathy ; endow a church, and reli- 
gion declines,” &e. And all this is to 
prove to us, that the Church would be 
greatly benefited by stripping it of all 
its revenues; which benefit this honest 
gentleman assures us he has greatly at 
heart. But will he explain to us, as 
he writes with the “* concurrence” and 
“ approbation” of “ the great body of 
the Dissenters,” how it is that, seeing 
that endowments are such hurtful things, 
they should have taken so much trouble, 

within the last few months, to get 
Lady Hewley’s 3000/. a-year away from 
the Socinians/ Surely, if “ endowment 
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withers every thing it touches,” it would 
have been far better to have left that 
endowment in the hands into which it 
had fallen. 

5. And, with reference to Lady 
Hewley’s endowment, if we remember 
rightly, the position of the Dissenters 
was, that the intention of the founder 
had been departed from, in admitting 
the Socinians to a participation in that 
charity. But how will the writer of 
this pamphlet, who claims admission 
to our universities as the right of all 
Dissenters, shew, that the founders of 
those colleges ever had any view to the 
admission of seceders and sectaries? 
The contrary is much more clear than 
it could be made in the York case. 
How, then, are they to hold one argu- 
ment to keep out ‘the Socinians from 
their endowments ; and espouse a totally 
different view to force their way into 
those endowments which are ours ? 

6. Lastly, the writer before us is 
most anxious that all connexion be- 
tween the Church and the State should 
be entirely terminated. “ The wiser 
and more excellent way,’ *he tells us, 
* is to let religion alone.” ‘ The State 
ought not to interfere with the religion 
and worship of the people.” “ Touch 
not the ark of our blessing, but let it 
stand alone in the midst of the people.” 

But yet, though the State, according 
to this logician, ought not in any way 
to interfere with religion, or to “ touch 
the ark,” there no reason why 
the Stat terminates the 
connexion, should not rob the Church 
of all her Not that the 
Dissenter wishes for any share of it. 
* Whatever shall become of what is 
called Church joperty, he asks not a 
fraction.” His wish is merely to see 
the Church plundered; and he is com- 
paratively indifferent as to what be- 
comes of the plunder. But how the 
State, which in his view has no right to 
aid, support, or patronise the Church, 
can have a right to seize upon its en- 
dowments, he does not stop to explain. 
According to his view, it would seem 
as if the legislature had no power, in 
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religious questions, for good, and yet 
was all-powerful for evi/. It may con- 
fiscate, but it must notendow. It must 


not “touch the ark” for any purpose 
but one, and that is-—pillage! 
Such are some of the inconsistencies 
of this writer. We must now allude 
his want of regard for truth. His 


object seems to have been to make out 
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a strong case ; either right or wrong; 
either by truth or without it. There is 
a careless audacity in some of his state- 
inents which is quite startling. Let us 
quote a few instances. 

1. ‘* It (the office of matrimony in the 
Church of England) is so open to objec- 
tion, from its superstitious and indelicute 
character, that few clergymen commit 
themselves to the use of the whole ser- 


vice.” 


It is not true that the marriage 
service is superstitious ; it is not true 
that it is indelicate, except, indeed, 
the Scriptures are indelicate; and it 
is not true that “ few clergymen com- 
mit themselves to the use of the whole 
of it.” 


2. ‘* Another serious cause of com- 
plaint to the Dissenters is their exclusion 
from the Universities. Is it to be en. 
dured, that an ees before he is 
permitted to study law, or medicine, or 
geometry, or Greek, must not only ac- 
knowledge himself a Christian, but a 
Churchman ?” 


No Englishman can need to be “ per- 
mitted to study law, or medicine, or 
geometry, or Greek.” Every one is at 
perfect liberty to study these things ; 
and therefore the idea of permission is 
mere nonsense. If man, indeed, 
wishes to avail himself of the advan- 
tages of a particular school or college, 
he must, of course, comply with the 
rules of that college ; but it is untrue 
that those rules uniformly exclude Dis- 
senters. At Cambridge, in particular, 
no such preliminary declaration of 
churchmanship is called for; nor is 
any scholar required to “ acknowledge 
himself not only a Christian, but a 
Churchman.” 

3. * The only wonder is, that the Dis- 
senters have borne such a burden so 
long ; that the clergyman has so readily 
lived on bre vad withdrawn from the se- 
ceder’s table.’ 

It is ¢ rossly untrue to say that the 
clergy have “ lived on bread with- 
drawn from the seceder’s table.” The 
“ living” of the clergy is drawn from 
two sources,-——Ist, lands, of which they 
are the absolute owners, and which they 
let like other landiords; and, 2dly, 
tithes, which are a rent-cliarge of many 
centuries standing, understood and 
calculated upon in every estate which 
is bought or sold, and in every farm 
which is let or taken. In short, they 
only * take the bread from the seceder’s 
table,” in precisely the same way, and 
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on the same ground, that the landlord 
takes it from his tenant, or the creditor 
from his debtor. 


4. “ There are at least two-fifths of 
the people who have no just sense of re- 
ligion, and who even profess to have 
none, who are encouraged to consider 
themselves as attached to the Church, 
and as secure by such attachment.” 
** Blood —the blood of souls—-is on the 
Church that propagates such a delusion.” 


Nothing can exceed the reckless in- 
justice of this assertion. Who denies 
or doubts that men may seat themselves 
among the worshippers of any sect or 
any church, and may suppose them- 
selves safe by virtue of their mere out- 
ward adhesion and conformity! But 
the assertion here made is, that * the 
Church propagates such delusion,” than 
which nothing can be more false. Not 
only has she distinctly condemned, in 
her eighteenth article, “‘ those that pre- 
sume to say that every man shall 
be saved by the law or sect which he 
professes ;” but no individual can even 
join in her ordinary services without 
being again and again warned, that 
God ' s pardoneth and absolveth those,” 
and those only, “‘ who truly repent and 
unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel.” 
And with reference to that partici- 
pation in the Lord’s Supper, which 
Dissenters always assume to be the 
main and even sole act of union with a 
church, nothing can go beyond the so- 
lemnity and explicitness of the warn- 
ings she gives to those who propose 
thus to join themselves to her com- 
munion. She tells every one, at the 
very opening of the service, to ‘* con- 
sider,” that “ as the benefit is great, if 
with a true penitent heart and lively 
faith we receive that holy sacrament ; 
so is the danger great, if we receive the 
same unworthily. For then we are 
guilty of the body and blood of Christ 
our Saviour; we eat and drink our 
own damnation, not considering the 
Lord’s body,” &c. 

Many Churchmen have been of 
opinion that these warnings were too 
appalling, and that they sometimes de- 
terred timid minds. And yet we find 
this Dissenting libeller, who never yet 
heard any cautions half so solemn 
addressed to any neophyte in his 
own community, deliberately charging 
the Church of En gland with “ propa- 
gating the delusion,” that a mere ex- 
ternal profession saves a sinner! A 
more direct, wilful, audacious violation 
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of the command, “ Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour,” 
is not extant in human language. 


5. “ Who first carried Sabbath and 
daily education for the poor over the 
face of the land, the Churchman or the 
Dissenter? Who originated and chiefly 
sustained the Bible Society, the Church- 
man or the Dissenter?) Who planned 
and upheld our earliest and most efficient 
missionary institutions, the Churchman 
or the Dissenter? Again, our tract so- 
cieties, our Christian instruction or visit- 
ing societies, our benevolent societies, 
our modern charitable institutions, whence 
are they? There is but one reply to 
these inquiries, and sorry I am [hypo- 
crisy again} that that reply is decidedly 
against the state religion. All, whether 
it be religion, education, or charity, whe- 
ther devoted labour at home or abroad, 
have found their origin or their encou- 
ragement with the Dissenter, and not 
with the Churchman.” 


One feels aghast at such a passage 
as this. - The effect upon the mind is 
quite saddening and melancholy, with 
reference to the individual who could 
conceive, commit to paper, and after- 
wards deliberately print, such a string 
of broad, obvious, unblushing violations 
of truth. 

Here are four leading assertions, 
and each of them is wholly opposed 
to the facts :— 

(1.) Sabbath and daily education for 
the poor. Mr. Raikes, a Churchman, 
is universally held to be the parent of 
Sunday schools. His own first an- 
nouncement of the plan, in the Glou- 
cester Journal of November 3, 1783, 
runs thus : 

** Some of the clergy, in different 
parts of the country, bent upon at- 
tempting reform among the children of 
the lower classes, are establishing Sun- 
day schools,” &c. 

So much for the question, “ Who 
Jirst carried Sabbath education for the 
poor,” &c. 

Of daily education, up to the present 
moment, we find, from the leading jour- 
nal of the Dissenters, the Congrega- 
tional Magazine (December 1829), 
that the children educated in the Na- 
tional or Church schools, at that date, 
were above 270,000; while those in 
the British and Foreign, or Dissenting 
schools, were only 54,000! And, when 
speaking of education for the poor, are 
we to forget all the parochial schools 
established in the metropolis and 
other towns, more than a century since, 
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and maintained most munificently to 
the present hour, almost wholly by the 
donations of Churchmen. 

(2.) The Bible Society. The incipient 
germ of this society is traced back to 
three individuals—the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, then curate, and since rector of 
Creaton; the Rev. Thomas Charles, 
also a curate, but who, from mere want 
of other employment, and from no dis- 
like to the church, had preached among 
the Welsh Methodists; and the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, a Baptist minister. 
But the actual origination of the Bible 
Society, as a public body, took place at 
a meeting, over which a Churchman 
presided, and at which the formation of 
the society was moved by a clergyman ! 

(3.) “* Our earliest missionary institu- 
tions” were the Society for propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign parts, and the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; both of which bodies were al- 
lowed to labour unassisted in the field 
for more than a century before the Dis- 
senters awoke to their duty. 

The “ most efficient” of these institu- 
tions at the present time is the Church 
Missionary Society. 

(4.) The earliest “ Tract Society,” 
by very many years, was the Christiaa 
Knowledge Society. Our visiting and 
benevolent societies, and general cha- 
ritable institutions, were originated, and 
are now supported, in the proportion 
of at least three-fourths, by Churchmen. 
False, therefore, from beginning to end, 
without even an admixture of truth, is 
this most flagitious paragraph. 

But the remaining two mis-state- 
ments, which require some notice, are 
of greater importance, since upon the 
facts to which they relate depends a 
great portion of the argument. They 
concern,—the state of religion in Ame- 
rica;—and the state and amount of 
dissent in this country. 


6. Of America, ‘“ I am prepared to say 
advisedly, that it is better supplied with 
the means of religion than any other land 
under heaven. It has fifteen thousand 
churches raised among a population of 
twelve millions,” &c. 


He is “ prepared to say,” then, 
“ advisedly,”” what he knows to be a 
mere delusion. He talks of fifteen 
thousand churches. He means by 
“ churches,” not buildings, but con- 
gregations. Now, respecting these, an 
authority which he will not question has 
informed us how they may be raised. 
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The Rev. Calvin Colton, himself an 
American, an opposer of all Establish- 
ments, and an absolute oracle with the 
Congregational Magazine, thus de- 
scribes, in his work on America, one of 
their sects, which happens not to be in 
his good graces :— 

‘*Their preachers are all itinerants ; 
and when one of them has collected a 
small group of people in some retired 
place, and exhausted his doctrine and 
his influence in a few weeks, it is then 
set down in the list of ‘ congregations ;’ 
and away he flies to make another in the 
same way ; and the one he leaves behind 
is soon dissolved, and no more is heard 
of it. This is substantially the history 
of their one thousand congregations.” — 
P. 170. 


The writer of the pamphlet now be- 
fore us was not ignorant of Mr. Colton’s 
book. And yet, knowing the real state 
of the case, he is not ashamed to state, 
‘ advisedly,” that America “ has 15,000 
churches !” 


The only way of arriving at any 
thing like the truth in this matteris, by 
ascertaining, not the “churches,” which, 
as Mr. Colton says, may be constituted 
in one month and dissolved in the 
next, but the ministers. Dr. Dwight, 
in an account he gives of the strength 
of the Presbyterian churches in Ame- 
rica (south of New England) in 1798, 
reckons 430 congregations, but only 
209 settled ministers. But it is plain 
that it is the latter, and not the former, 
with which we have to do. The exist- 
ence of “a church” or “ congregation” 
only shews a demand for the ordinances 
of religion ; but the existence ofa settled 
minister shews a corresponding supply ; 
and it is of the supply that we are now 
speaking. 

In Mr. Ouseley’s late account of 
America, the value of which is fully 
admitted by all writers on the liberal 
side of the question, and which was 
published in 1832, he gives a list or 
table of the various denominations, 
from which the number of ministers 
appears to be 10,120. But he adds 
that, by another enumeration, they are 
made to amount to no more than 8520. 

Now, all authorities agree that a con- 
siderable proportion of these ministers 
are ‘ not settled ”"—*‘ without parishes,” 
or “ unemployed.” Dr. Dwight states 
33 out of 242 to be thus situated. A 
New York Almanack which we have 
just seen, reckoning one sect only, in 
one state, describes 44 of them as 
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settled, and 23 as being “ without pa- 
rishes.”” In another state, 136 are 
given as employed, and 27 as being 
* without parishes.” It is also added, 
that “‘ some are numbered more than 
once, when they officiate in more than 
one county;” a remark which may 
perhaps explain Mr. Ouseley’s two 
different enumerations, and satisfy us 
that the smaller one is nearest the ac- 
tual truth. 

Taking, therefore, the statement of 
8520 as a tolerably fair one, and deduct- 
ing the proportion stated by Dr. Dwight 
as unsettled or unemployed, we shall 
have about 7500 settled ministers of 
congregations. But, if we receive Mr. 
Ouseley’s opinion, that the average 
salary of even those employed is much 
below 400 dollars, or 85/. per annum, 
we cannot have a very extensive idea 
of the numbers of their congregations. 

Seven thousand five hundred settled 
ministers for a population of nearly 
thirteen millions. This the pamphleteer 
would have us believe to be far beyond 
the English supply. Let us see. 

In England and Wales, taken 
together, we have 10,693 parishes. 
Allowing even as many as 2,500 for 
pluralities, we have 8,000 settled mi- 
nisters of the Establishment; added 
to which we have 4373 curates, ac- 
tually employed, making a total of 
above 12,000. Our pamphleteer would 
have us believe that there are, in addi- 
tion to these, 8000 dissenting minis- 
ters. But we believe that, even in- 
cluding the Methodists, it would be 
difficult to si ew more than about the 
half of this number. Above 16,000 
employed ministers, therefore, supply 
the wants of less than 14,000,000 of 
people,—being rather more than double 
the American proportion ! 

So much for the facts and details 
of the writer of this pamphlet. His 
general assertions may be refuted with 
equal ease. He tells us that he is 
“prepared to say advisedly, that Ame- 
rica is better supplied with the means 
of religi on than any other land under 
heaven.” Dr. Dwight agrees with him, 
as to those states in which a legal estu- 
blishment of Christianity has existed ; 
but of those in which the “ voluntary 
system” has prevailed, and which 
alone can be of any use to the pam- 
phleteer’s argument, he asserts the 
direct reverse. He says— 


“In Connecticut every inhabitant, who 
is not precluded by disease or inclination, 
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may hear the Gospel, and celebrate the 
public worship of God, every Sabbath. 
In the states specified, (south of New 
England,) it is not improbable that a 
number of people, several times as great 
as the census of Connecticut, havescarcely 
heard a sermon or a prayer in their lives.” 


Another American minister, the Rev. 
Samuel J. Mills, thus states his own 
personal knowledge of the case : 


‘«* Never will the impression be erased 
from our hearts, that has been made by 
beholding those scenes of wide-spreading 
desolation. The whole aii. from 
Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, is as 
the valley ofthe shadow of death. Dark- 
ness rests upon it. Only bere and there 
a few rays of gospel light pierce through 
the awful gloom. ‘This vast country 
contains more than a million of inhabit- 
ants; their number is every year in- 
creased by a mighty flood of emigration, 
Soon will they be as the sands on the 
sea-shore for multitude. Yet there are 
at present only a little more than one 
hundred Pr resbyterian or Congregational 
ministers in it. Were these ministers 
equally distributed throughout the coun- 
try, there would be only one to every 
ten thousand people ; but now there are 
districts of country, containing from 
twenty to fifty thousand inhabitants, 
entirely destitute. ‘ And how shall they 
hear without a preacher?” 


And this is the account given by a 
native, an eye-witness, of the state of 
religion in a country of which the 
writer before us is “ prepared to say, 
advisedly, that it is better supplied with 
the means of religion than any other 
land under heaven.” Nor was he in 
error or in ignorance when he thus 
wrote. He had been made acquainted 
with the facts, and yet he gives this 
false representation “ advisedly.”” 

But we must pass on to his last and 
zreatest offence against the truth; name- 
ly, his statements of the numerical 
strength of the Dissenters of England. 

9, “ The Churchman must yield his 
place to the Dissenter, for he (the Dis- 
senter) has the majority.” ‘ Dissent has 
spread over the country about eight thou- 
sand chapels,” &c. ‘‘ The Dissenters 
have the larger congregations ; they have 
the more communicants,” &c. 


Divers other assertions of the same 
kind are scattered about his pages ; 
the aim and effect of all which are, 
to give the reader a distinct impression 
that Dissent “has the majority.” 

Now, that nothing can be more false 
than this attempted representation, may 
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be easily proved from facts and docu- 
ments which must have been familiar 
to the writer of this pamphlet. 

We have already seen that the 
Church of England possesses above 
12,000 settled and employed ministers. 
We have not spoken of her places of 
worship, or, adding to the 10,500 parish- 
churches all the district churches and 
chapels of ease, we should probably 
find nearly an equal number (that is, 
12,000) of places of worship. 

Now, the Congregational Magazine, 
in its supplement for the year 1829, 
gives a detailed account of the dis- 
senting congregations of “ the three 
denominations ;” which it states at no 
more than 2435. Upon the very open- 
ing of the matter, then, it is obvious 
that the idea of these 2435 congre- 
gations constituting a majority of the 
whole country, is altogether absurd. 

But the pamphleteer has doubtless 
thrown in the entire body of Wesleyan 
Methodists, to press down the scale. 
We must protest against the truth or 
justice of any such procedure. When 
he says that ** Dissent has spread over 
the country about 8000 chapels,” we 
beg to reply, that “ Dissent” did not 
spread over the country the chapels of 
the Methodists, any more than it spread 
over the metropolis the district churches 
which have lately been erected. 

Methodism was founded by mem- 
bers and ministers of the Church of 
England. Vor many years its members 
Maintained constant communion with 
the Church of England ; and that com- 
munion was only discontinued from 
motives of convenience, and not of en- 
mity. At the present moment, on the 
three great principles of Dissent,—the 
unlawfulness of a national. establish- 
ment, the unscriptural character of 
episcopacy, and the sinfulness of the 
Book of Common Prayer,— they side 
with the Church, and not with the 
Dissenters. And in the present at- 
tack which is obviously carrying on 
against the Church they take no share. 
How unfair, therefore, is it to assume 
their concurrence and union, in senti- 
ments and actions with which they 
hold no fellowship ! 

The Dissenters cannot refuse to be 
judged and estimated hy their own 
professions. For years past they have 


acted, and at the present moment they 
are acting, under the title of “ the three 
denominations,’— a title assumed by 
These “ three denomina- 


themselves. 
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tions” are, the Presbyterians, the Inde- 
pendents, and the Baptists. Besides 
these three sects, there are none of the 
least importance which can be held to 
be correctly described as Dissenters ; 
and the congregations of these three 
denominations are, not 8000, as this 
pamphleteer would have us believe, 
but 2435. 

But they will assume, perhaps, that 
these congregations, although compara- 
tively few in the aggregate, are yet 
numerous and powerful in most indi- 
vidual instances, and therefore import- 
ant as a whole. Fortunately, however, 
the same authority, their own Congre- 
gational Magazine, has given us a little 
specimen of some of these “ churches,” 
from which an estimate may easily be 
constructed. 

In that Magazine for December 1830, 
is given an extract from the report of 
the North Bucks Association, which 
furnishes full details of the Independent 
congregations in that district. The con- 
gregations are stated at fifteen, and the 
church-members at 1079; being an 
average of about seventy-two to a 
church. 

Now, we would wish to be just and 
even liberal, and we will therefore 
quadruple this number, in order to ob- 
tain, if possible, a fair average. It is 
true that, in many cases, both husband 
and wife would be enrolled as mem- 
bers, and even some of the elder chil- 
dren. But still, forthe young children, 
and for those who attended without 
hecoming members, let us add three 
times the number of members in each 
case. This will give a total of 288 for 
each congregation. The 2435 congre- 
gations, multiplied by this average, will 

give us a total of about 700,000 for the 
whole body of the ‘ three denomina- 
tions”’ in England. But they may, 
perhaps, talk of the greater amount 
of their congregations in large towns, 
of which there are but few in North 
Bucks. We must remind them, that 
large towns are rather the exception 
than the rule; but if we even make 
a considerable addition on this score, 
we shall still find it difficult to bring 
their total numbers up to an aggregate 
of one million. 

The accuracy of this view is singularly 
confirmed in a collateral direction ; 
namely, by the numbers of the Metho- 
dists. The Congregational Magazine 
states their chapels in England at 2613, 
very nearly 200 more than those of all 
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the three denominations of Dissenters 
taken unitedly. Now the report of the 
Conference for the present year gives 
us their number of members as being 
254,890. If we quadruple this also, 
as the fairest way of arriving at an 
accurate estimate of the whole body, 
it will reach 1,019,560; exceeding the 
amount of the Dissenters, in the above 
estimate, in very nearly the same pro- 
portion as their chapels exceed those 
of the three denominations. 

The Dissenters, then, strictly and 
properly so called, have not so much 
as a twelfth of the population; and 
even by including the Methodists, who 
are not Dissenters, they cannot reach 
as far asa sixth. And yet this writer 
has the assurance to tell us, that “ the 
Dissenter has the majority.” 

But enough has been said of this 
flagitious production. Its dishonest 
character would have rendered it un- 
worthy our notice, were it not that it is 
reputed to be the work of a prominent 
member of the “ Congregational Board,” 
and is declared to possess the “ con- 
currence” and “ approbation” of “ the 
great body of Dissenters.” In this point 
of view it becomes important, both as 
warning us of the real objects which 
the leaders of that body have in view, 
and also as affording proof of the 
lengths to which they are prepared to 
go im furtherance of these objects. 


It is time, however, that we turned 
to that which was our main purpose in 
commencing this essay,— namely, to 
give a brief statement of what we con- 
ceive to be The Case of the Church. 
And perhaps the shortest way of doing 
this will be to run over the points stated 
in * the Case of the Dissenters,” and to 
place each question in what we con- 
ceive to be the true light. In thus 
combating our antagonist’s reasonings, 
and enforcing our own, the whole argu- 
ment will be gradually unfolded. The 
leading heads of our opponent’s com- 
plaint are these: 


1. The state of the Registration of 
Births. 

2. The state of the Law of Marriage. 

3. The possession by the Church of 
the Churchyards. 

4. The exclusion of Dissenters from 
the: Universities. 

5. The payments of Tithes and Church- 
rates. And, 

6. The establishment of one denomi- 
nation as the National Church. 
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It will be seen that the writer of 
this pamphlet has arranged his list of 
grievances in the form of a climax, 
placing those first which are of trifling 
moment, and concluding with those 
whose extent involves and renders un- 
necessary all the previous and smaller 
points. He first expatiates on the 
hardship of making the Church the chief 
depository of the Dissenters’ registry of 
births, &c.; and, last of all, he speaks 
of the evil of allowing any national 
church whatever. It will be manifest to 
every one, that if this final proposition 
were to be entertained and acceded to, 
there would be no necessity whatever 
to discuss the first. It would have 
seemed more logical, therefore, to have 
submitted for decision the chief and 
fundamental point in the first place, 
and to have postponed the minor 
matters of detail until afterwards. 

Our opponent, however, has adopted 
a less rational, but more crafty plan. 
He places first those smaller demands 
which he hopes may be easily obtained. 
Thus stripping the Establishment, step 
by step, of some of its privileges and 
functions, it will become so much the 
more easy, hereafter, to prove it useless. 
Lop off a few branches now ; and when 
the tree becomes bare and unsightly, 
the permission may be more easily ob- 
tained to uproot it entirely. 

Our line of argument, however, will 
take the opposite course. We shall 
commence the case with the last and 
most fundamental of these grievances, 
and shall afterwards proceed upwards 
to the lighter matters of complaint. 
We shall thus first establish the ruling 
principles by which the whole question 
must be governed, and then pass on, 
in natural order, to the inferences and 
corollaries. 

1. Our first question, then, is, 
Whether a National religious Establish- 
ment is lawful and expedient? We 
maintain that it is both ; our opponent 
asserts that it is neither. Let us con- 
sult the word of God ; the opinions of 
eminent Christians; and the results of 
experience. 

The response of Scripture to this ques- 
tion is direct and decisive. Abraham, 
one of the highest examples in holy writ, 
who was himself “a mighty prince” 
among the shepherd tribes, established 
the worship of God among his people. 
The same was done by Moses, Joshua, 
David, and Solomon, under the direct 
command and approbation of God 
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himself. All their pious successors, 
such as Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and 
Josiah, followed their example. And 
even when a heathen king, Artaxerxes, 
issues a decree for the rebuilding of the 
temple from the public funds, and the 
re-esiablishment of the worship of God, 
the exclamation of the inspired servant 
of the Lord, Ezra, is, “ Blessed be the 
Lord God of our fathers, which hath 
put such a thing as this into the king’s 
heart, to beautify the house of the 
Lord!” &e. 

But our opponent tells us that we 
‘appeal to an antiquated dispensation, 
which we admit to be abrogated ;” and 
he asserts that, “ as a Scriptural argu- 
ment, the only document for a just 
appeal is the New Testament.” 

Now, we would demand, in reply, 
whether the Old Testament is really 
and seriously intended to be thrown 
overboard? Has it indeed becéme 
waste paper? Is it nothing better than 
“anoldalmanack”? Christ himself, in 
reference to it, said, “ Search the Scrip- 
tures ;” and St. Paul, also speaking of 
the Old Testament, said, “ Ad/Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” Do the Dissenters mean to tell 
us, in direct opposition to this, that it is 
unprofitable and useless ? 

But if the Old Testament is not to 
be cast aside, what is the use that we 
are to make of it? It is profitable 
“for doctrine” and “ for instruction.” 
Surely, if we are to make any use of it, 
that use must include the drawing from 
it all such great moral principles as are 
therein contained. The details may be 
left, without burdening our consciences 
with them. No one proposes the re- 
establishment of the temple service ; 
but the main decisions on questions of 
right and wrong cannot alter or pass 
away with the mutation of circum- 
stances. And one of the great moral 
principles thus established is, that it 
cannot be inconsistent with the will of 
God to establish, by law, his worship 
in a nation; since he himself did so 
establish it among the Jews. 

Our opponents, on this point, are 
fond of confounding this inference with 
the whole Levitical dispensation. But 
let them remember that Abraham was 
not a Jew, but was the “ father of the 
faithful” of all ages. Nor was Arta- 
xerxes a Jew, whose deeds of a similar 
character are honoured with the Divine 
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approbation. But if they will look 
into the concluding chapters of Eze- 
kiel’s prophecy, they will there find 
an anticipatory picture, not of an 
“ antiquated dispensation,” but, by 
the consent of all commentators, of a 
Gospel church, in some age not yet 
arrived. And in that outline they will 
find included a full, and complete, 
and extensive National Establishment. 

The authority of Scripture, then, is 
fully with us. Let us only add a few 
words illustrative of the judgment of 
eminent Christians. 

Our main reason for touching on 
this point is, that the opinions we wish 
to adduce are those, not of Churchmen, 
but of men who have been the very 
glory of the Dissenting body. We 
have not room, in the present hasty 
sketch, to repeat their very language ; 
but it is the less necessary, as it has 
already been often quoted. Suffice it to 
say, that Owen, Baxter, Howe, Fla- 
vel, Matthew Henry, and Doddridge, 
all distinctly recognise it as a clear and 
unquestionable duty and obligation, 
imposed in Scripture on all rulers, to 
provide by law for the Christian in- 
struction of their people. 

One other authority, of modern times, 
Dr. Dwight, an American and a Presby- 
terian, may be referred to more at length. 
No writer of these days has been more 
warmly received by the Dissenters of 
England than has Dr. Dwight. But 
his views on this question, as recorded 
in his Travels, are as follow: 


‘« The legislature of every state is the 
proper superintendent of all its pruden- 
tial concerns. It has not only a right, 
but is obliged by an authority, which it 
can neither oppose nor question, to pur- 
sue every lawful and expedient measure 
for the promotion of the public welfare. 
To this great purpose, religion, in every 
country, is not only useful but indispen- 
sable ; but religion cannot exist, and has 
never existed for any length of time, 
without public worship. As every man 
ought, therefore, willingly to contribute 
to the support of whatever increases his 
own prosperity, he is, by immovable 
consequence, obliged to support the re- 
ligion which, by increasing the common 
prosperity, increases of course his own. 

“Should an advocate for the doctrine 
which I oppose, demand proof that reli- 
gion is indispensable to the welfare of a 
free country, this is my answer. Mo- 
rality, as every sober man who knows 
any thing of the subject discerns with a 
glance, is merely a branch of religion: 
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and where there is no religion, there is 
no morality. Moral obligation has its 
sole ground in the character and govern. 
ment of God: but where God is not 
worshipped, his character will soon be 
disregarded, and the obligation founded 
on it unfelt and forgotten. No duty, 
therefore, to individuals, or to the public, 
will be realised or performed. Justice, 
kindness, and truth, the great hinges on 
which free society hangs, will be un- 
practised ; because there will be no mo- 
tives to the practice, of sufficient force 
to resist the passions of man. Oxths of 
office and of testimony alike, without the 
sanctions of religion, are merely solemn 
farces. Without the sense of account- 
ableness to God, without the realising 
belief of a future retribution, they are 
employed only to insult the Cre: itor, de- 
prave the j jeror, and cheat his fellow-men. 
This sense nothing but religion can in- 
spire or preserve. With the loss of re- 
ligion, therefore, the ultimate foundation 
ot confidence is blown up, and the secu- 
rity of life, liberty, and property, buried 
in the ruins.” 

‘* Finally, he is to be informed that it 
is wiser, more humane, and more effec- 
tual, to prevent crimes than to punish 
them. He is to be told, what he cannot 
deny, that religion is the only great 
preventative of crimes ; and contributes 
more, in a far more desirable manner, to 
the peace and good order of society, than 
the judge and the sheriff, the gaol and 
the gibbet united. He is to be reminded 
that mankind, with all the influence of 
religion added to that of the civil go- 
vernment, are still imperfectly governed ; 
are less orderly, peaceful, and friendly 
to each other, than humanity must wish ; 
and that, therefore, he who would wil- 
lingly lessen this influence is a fool, he 
w ho would des' roy it a madman.” 


The results of Experience will con- 
clude this part of the question. On 
this point we have already enlarged, in 
exposing some of our opponent’s mis- 
statements. But one or two passages 
from Dr. Dwight are worth preserving. 


** In the history of the globe there is 
recorded but one attempt, seriously made, 
to establish a free government without 
religion. From this attempt has sprung 
new proof, that such a government, 
stripped of this aid, cannot exist. The 
government thus projected, was itself 
never established ; but was a mere abor- 
tion, exhibiting doubtful signs of life at 
its birth, and possessing this dubious 
existence only as an ephemeron. During 
its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was 
formed, and generally to the rest of man- 
kind, which the world has ever seen. 
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Instead of being a free, just, and benefi- 
cent system of administration, it was 
more despotic than a Persian caliphate ; 
more wasteful of life, and all its blessings, 
than an inundation of Goths and Vandals. 
Those who lived under it, and either ori- 
ginated or executed its measures, were 
the authors of more crimes than any col- 
lection of men since the termination of 
that gigantic wickedness, from which 
nothing but a universal deluge could 
cleanse this polluted world.” 


The reference here made is obviously 
to France. Of America itself, we have 
already learnt, from Dr. Dwight, both 
that a kind of establishment has ex- 
isted in certain portions of the Union ; 
and that where none has existed, the 
consequences of the want have been 
most calamitous. 

It appears, therefore, to be both 
consonant to the principles laid down 
in Scripture, and also to the opinions 
of all the best divines even among 
Dissenters themselves, that govern- 
ments should establish the worship of 
God, as a national affair and a public 
duty. It also appears to be clearly 
€ xpedie nt, and, we may add, necessary. 
It is true that some Dissenters, since 
the French Revolution, have, like our 
opponent, held the contrary opinion, 
and argued that the people, if left to 
themselves, would supply their own 
wants, in this respect, as efficiently, 
and more purely, than any government 
could do. 

The opinion of Mr. William Hale, 
however, himself a leading Dissenter, 
is more agreeable with common sense, 
and with the facts of the case. In his 
pamphlet t On the present State of Dis- 
senling Congregations, he remarks,— 


** In the common transactions and bu- 
siness of life, we know that an increased 
demand for any of its comforts or luxu- 
ries will always secure an increased 
supply ; but we must proceed in an in- 
verse ratio, when it regards the welfare 
of immortal souls. ‘ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God.’ There is no desire 
in the heoene race for religious instruction, 
they are totally averse from it ; and, to 
speak in the political janguage just re- 
ferred to, we must always overstock the 
market with a supply, before we can have 
reason to expect any demand.’ 


And this is abundantly proved by the 
results which surround us. Take a 
single instance. The parishes of Mary- 
lebone and Pancras have grown up, 
within the last thirty years, to an im- 
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mense amount of population. They 
contain, when united with Paddington, 
234,294 inhabitants. Until the New 
Church Building Act was passed, a few 
years since, the Church had done little 
for this immense population. A single 
small church, and one or two chapels 
in each parish, was all the accommoda- 
tion provided. But what had the “ vo- 
luntary principle” done in this fair 
and open field for its exertion? In 
1811, the population of this district 
exceeded 120,000. What had been 
done by the people themselves, on the 
voluntary system, to supply themselves 
with the means of public worship and 
religious instruction ? 

Seven oreight chapels, most of them of 
small dimensions, constituted the whole 
reply to this question. Taking the Con- 
gregational Magazine’s own calculation, 
of an avera; ge of 400 to each, we may 
say that accommodation had been pro- 
vided for a little more than 3000 out 
of this vast multitude. Does not this 
settle the question of the necessity of a 
public provision —a national system ? 
It was not poverty that had prevented 
the working of the “ voluntary prin- 
ciple,” for the district was a wealthy 
one; but it was the operation of that 
very inertness which Mr. Hale had 
described, — “‘ There is no desire in 
the human race for instruction; they 
are totally adverse from it.” 

In this very decided case of need, 
the law and the government at last step- 
ped in; and there are now in this dis- 
trict at least five and twenty churches 
and chapels of the Establishment. 
And yet, even with this provocation to 
exertion, the Dissenters can only now 
number, according to the statements of 
the Congregational Magazine, in 1832, 
five Independent chapels, nine Baptist, 
and one Presbyterian. 

But it is not here, even, strong as is 
the demonstration, that we must look 
for the clearest proof of the necessity of 
which we are speaking ; but rather to 
the villages of England, in which three- 
fourths of the people dwell. We have 
already seen, that in one fair average 
country district, North Bucks, the Con- 
gregational churches reckon only 1079 
members. The population of this dis- 
trict, including, as it does, part of Ox- 
fordshire and part of Northampton- 
shire, is above 100,000. Were we to 
abolish, therefore, as the writer before 
us counsels, all the existing establish- 
ment of village churches, in one gene- 
ration nine-tenths of the people, in 
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such districts as these, would differ 
little in religious knowledge from the 
hordes of Tartary. 

In the hope, then, that reasonable and 
unprejudiced minds will assent to the 
lawfulness, expediency, and necessity 
of an Established Church, we proceed 
to observe — 

That the community now called 
the Church of England, on the suppo- 
sition that an establishment is to be 
maintained, is entitled to fill that post. 

That the Church, at the period of 
its last great revision and settlement, 
was placed on the best footing that 
could then have been devised, will 
hardly be denied; for at that time, 
dissenters, their claims, and their 
grievances, were alike unknown. But 
it may be supposed that circumstances 
have so far changed, that what was 
then right, or at least tolerable, may 
now be so no longer; and that a 
change, even in fundamentals, is abso- 
lutely necessary. This we are pre- 
pared to deny, and shall endeavour to 
disprove. 

In asserting that the best course 
open to the legislature, even were the 
establishment of a national religion to 
be now for the first time attempted, 
would be the construction of a system 
as nearly as possible resembling our 
present Episcopal Church, we are 
aware that the highest and best argu- 
ments we could adduce would be those 
which were founded upon the Scrip- 
tural character of its doctrines, consti- 
tution, and ritual. But this line of 
reasoning would involve us in theo- 
logical controversy, and we shall there- 
fore prefer to take the lower ground 
of reason, utility, and common sense. 
We say, therefore, in the first place, 
that, it being decided that a Church 
Establishment is expedient and neces- 
sary; and a system embracing all sects 
and fancies being both absurd and im- 
practicable; it follows that the legis- 
lature should adopt as the national 
system that profession which, while it 
substantially agrees with ‘the word of 
God, also reckons in its communion 
the largest proportion of the people. 

That the Church answered to this 
description at the period of the Re- 
formation, will not be denied. But 
some few individuals, perhaps, may be 
found to deny, like the writer of the 
pamphlet before us, that this state of 
things exists at the present moment; 
and to assert, that as the majority has 
passed away from the Church, her 
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ascendancy and established character 
ought to pass away with it. We demur 
to the argument, and we deny the facts. 

First, of the sort of argument em- 
ployed. Our opponent is very fond 
of ranging under his imaginary banner 
of Dissent all who are not actually 
Churchmen ; forgetting that there are 
many who are not themselves mem- 
bers of the Establishment, but who 
would nevertheless be grieved to see 
her fall. He reckons the Catholics of 
Ireland, the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
and the Methodists of England, all 
among the dissenting body; and then 
he tells us, that “the dissenting body” 
is opposed to all establishments. 
Then these three large sections of the 
population are not Dissenters; for nei- 
ther the Presbyterians of Scotland, nor 
the Wesleyans in England, nor the 
Roman Catholics any where, are op- 
posed to national establishments ; how- 
ever they may be at issue with the 
Church of England on some other points. 

The only fair and honest meaning to 
attach to the word “ Dissenter,” is that 
which every man can understand, be- 
cause it is the common acceptation of 
the term. The Dissenters are “ the 
three denominations” of Independents, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians; and all at- 
tempts to merge Papists or Methodists 
into one general mass, merely to pro- 
duce a momentary show of numbers 
and power, are dishonest and fraudu- 
lent, and will fail of their intent. 

That the Dissenters, then, are in 
a majority when compared with the 
Church, or are even nearly equal to her 
in point of numbers, is a fact which we 
distinctly, and without hesitation, deny. 

The pamphleteer himself states the 
case with respect to the Church in the 
following way : 

‘*In the returns from one diocese, 
which may be taken as an average 
specimen, there were 110,000 persons 
composing the population; and out of 
these only 19,069 were attendants at 
church, and only 4134 attended the com- 
munion. This gives only about one- 
seventh as going to church, and about 
one in thirty-eight as using the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. This would 
give, then, forthe nation at large, scarcely 
350,000 persons as in communion with 
the Church ; and taking the proportion 
of attendants not at one-seventh, but at 
one-sixth, it would give, in a population 
of 12,000,000, only 2,000,000.” 

This passage is a fair specimen of 
the writer’s usual cunning and dis- 
honesty. He conceals the name of the 
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diocese to which he refers, and then 
tells us that it “ may be taken as an 
average specimen.””. Why did he avoid 
the mention of the name? Because, 
had he stated Llandaff to have been 
the see referred to, every one would 
have exclaimed in a moment, What! 
you would not quote one of the strong- 
holds of the active and energetic Welsh 
Methodists as “ an average specimen” 
of the strength of the Church ! 

No one at all acquainted with the 
religious history of the country can be 
ignorant of the exertions, the merits, 
or the successes of the Calvinistic 
Methodists of Wales. This body can 
scarcely be held to be Dissenters, for 
their origin was, like the Wesleyans 
of England, in the Church; and many 
of their greatest men have been cler- 
gymen of the Establishment. With- 
out hostility, then, to the Church, 
they have nevertheless gained posses- 
sion of a very large proportion of the 
lower classes of Wales; and assuredly, 
if a fair instance were to be selected 
by which to calculate the numerical 
strength of the Church of England in 
the whole country, Wales is far from 
being an appropriate spot to be chosen 
for that purpose. Doubtless, this is the 
very reason why it was selected by this 
most candid and conscientious writer. 

A more accurate view may be ob- 
tained by a simpler process. The 
churches and chapels of the Esta- 
blishment amount, in England alone, 
to about 12,000. The Clerical Guide 
contains the names of about 12,500 
in England and Wales; but in this 
list the proprietary chapels are not 
included. Making the necessary ad- 
dition on that score, and subtracting 
the Welsh churches, we shall leave 
about 12,000 for England alone. It 
is necessary to exclude Wales, because 
in the dissenting statement, to which 
we must next refer, that principality is 
not included. 

The next point is to estimate the 
congregations. Were we to look at 
the little village churches principally, 
we might suppose them to average 
100 or 150; while, were we to think 
of the spacious churches of our towns, 
especially the 200 or 300 lately erected, 
we should think an average of 1000 too 
low. A fair medium will be about 300 
or 350 for the whole. And if the 12,000 
are multiplied by this average, we shall 
find the attendants, in the aggregate, 
to be about 4,000,000. 

We have already stated our reasons 
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for calculating the strength of the Eng- 
lish Dissenters at less than 1,000,000 : 
we believe that such an estimate is a 
very liberal one. And we will again 
shew, by considering the matter in 
another point of view, that it is hardly 
possible, with any degree of rationality, 
to suppose their numbers to be higher. 

The dissenting congregations, as 
stated in the Congregational Magazine 
of December 1829, were these :— 

Independents... 1289 
Baptists ...... 888 
Presbyterians... 258 

We have only, therefore, to form 
some fair estimate of the numerical 
amount of these congregations ; and 
we thus arrive at the real strength of 
dissent, in the aggregate. 

We have already seen, that in one 
large district the average number of 
members in the Independent churches, 
which are generally more numerous than 
either of the other denominations, was 
seventy-two. Employing this multiplier 
upon the above-stated number of con- 
gregations, the result will be as follows : 

Independents... 92,808 
Baptists...... 63,936 
Presbyterians.. 18,576 
The total, then, of the members of Dis- 
senting churches, calculated from data 


furnished by themselves, is 175,320. 


But we must give them the advantage 
of the attendants on their worship, not 
being members. These we have sup- 
posed to be threefold ; making the con- 
gregation four times the number of the 
members. To multiply 72, then, by 
four would give 288 as the probable 
attendance for each place. But it may 
be objected, that in large towns the 
congregations would frequently be, on 
an average, much larger. We will, 
therefore, to meet the case in the most 
liberal way, admit this objection. The 
Congregational Magazine of Decem- 
ber 1832, when speaking of London 
congregations, declared its conviction, 
that they “ did not average 400 each.” 
We will go to the outside, by taking 
this maximum, the London scale, and 
applying it, at least in the case of the 
Independents, to the whole country. In 
so doing, it will be perceived, that, in 
order to give the opponent every ad- 
vantage, we have even averaged the 
dissenting congregations on a higher 
scale than that assumed for those of 
the Establishment. The result, then, 
will be this: 1289 congregations, of 
400 each, gives 515,600 as the total, 


the extreme number of the Independ- 
ents, or Congregationalists. 

No one will deny that the congrega- 
tions of the Baptists are generally 
much smaller than those of the Inde- 
pendents. We shall therefore assume 
an average of 300 for this sect, and 
the result will be this: 889 congre- 
gations, of 300 each, gives a total of 
266,400 as the number of the Baptist 
denomination. 

The Presbyterians have lapsed, in a 
great majority of instances, into So- 
cinianism; and every one knows the 
chill which that heresy casts over a 
community. One of the dissenting 
journals lately described the Socinian 
congregations as ‘* generally consisting 
of not more than thirty or forty per- 
sons.” We will take them at an 
average of 150. Their 258 congrega- 
tions, thus estimated, will produce a 
total of 38,700, as the utmost strength 
of the Socinians in this kingdom. In 
taking this estimate, as in all the 
previous ones, we have aimed at a 
liberal allowance. The Patriot, the 
leading dissenting newspaper, lately 
expressed its opinion, that “ the total 
number of hearers in the Socinian cha- 
pels could not exceed 12,000, or at 
most 15,000.” These three classes are 
always described as comprehending 
“the great body of the Dissenters.” 
While all the minor sects and par- 
ties would be overrated if we were to 
estimate them at 300,000 unitedly. 
The Wesleyan Methodists, as we have 
already seen, may be estimated at 
1,019,560; and, perhaps, on the score 
of the Irish colonies in London, Liver- 
pool, &c., we must put down 2 or 
300,000 as Roman Catholics. 

To prove that we do the Dissenters 
no wrong in this calculation, it will be 
sufficient again to quote the Patriot. 
** The orthodox dissenting congreya- 
tions of the three denominations ex- 
ceed 2200 in England alone, and the 
aggregate of attendants is estimated at 
nearly a million.” The best estimate, 
then, that we are able to form, for the 
whole of England, is as follows : 

Church of England ...... 4,000,000 

Wesleyan Methodists ... 1,019,560 

Independents ... 515,600 

Baptists ......... 266,400 

Presbyterians... 38,700 

Total ofthe Dissenters 820,700 

Roman Catholics ....... .- 300,000 

Various smaller sects ... 300,000 


6,440,260 
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The population of this portion of 
the empire in 1851 appeared to be 
13,089,338. We may be asked, per- 
haps, how we account for that large 
proportion, being more than one clear 
moiety, which, according to this esti- 
mate, are attached to no religious com- 
munity whatever. We answer, that we 
suppose this section of the population 
to be about equally divided between 
those who cannot and those who will nut 
join any religious body. The circum- 
stance of there being such a residuum, 
instead of being any impeachment of 
the accuracy of ovr calculation, is 
rather a proof of its truth; since any 
statement which represented the whole 
population, or the greater part of it, 
as of some religion, would unquestion- 
ably be far from correct. A glance 
at the census will shew any one, that 
nearly a fourth of the whole must be 
classed as in actual infancy. This 
accounts in a very natural way for 
half of the startling mass of non-reli- 
gious persons. The remaining half, 
being one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion, must, we fear, be set down as 
neglectful of all means of religious 
instruction. In fact, when we remem- 
ber that it is impossible to find room, 
in all the churches, chapels, and meet- 
ing-houses in London, for more than a 
Jifth part of the inhabitants, it is easily 
imagined that multitudes would, as we 
know they do, spend the Sabbath in 
the public-house or the tea-garden, or 
on our roads or rivers. 

In this view the whole estimate ap- 
pears consistent and probable. True, 
the Dissenters have, for the last six or 
eight months, been boasting themselves 
of their numbers and power, till a 
fancied strength and superiority has 
grown upon them, which is totally 
inconsistent with the facts of the case. 
But it was not always so. Even in 1829, 
their own journal, the Congregational 
Magazine, concluded its enumeration 
with this confession,~—“ Thus it is ap- 
parent that the National Establishment 
is still greatly superior to the combined 
strength of all denominations of Pro- 
testant separatists, as far, at least, as 
the number of her ministers and sacred 
edifices are concerned.” 

Assuredly the real facts of the case, 
when they come to be closely inquired 
into, must create a degree of gratified 
surprise even among the friends of the 
Establishment. The vaunting of our 
opponents has of late been such, that 
it had begun to make an impression 
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even on our own minds. Who, for 
instance, would have supposed that 
this writer, who asserts so loudly, that 
“‘the Dissenters have the majority,” 
would be unable, upon any rational 
estimate, to swell the numbers of his 
own sect, and that the most numerous 
one among them, to more than 515,600? 
Is he aware that the mere additions 
made within the last ten or twelve years, 
to the accommodation provided by the 
Establishment for the people, exceeds 
the whole amount of his entire sect. The 
provision already made in new churches, 
under the parliamentary grants, gives 
accommodation to nearly 300,000 per- 
sons ; and the association for promoting 
the same object has provided, in its 
department, for no less than 239,867 ; 
to which we must add the churches 
raised by parishes and private indivi- 
duals, which will give another 100,000 ; 
making above 600,000 in all,—a larger 
number than the whole body of the 
Independent Dissenters of England. 
And yet this is but the filling up of 
vacancies,— 
the cords and strengthening the stakes” 
of that Establishment which previously 
comprehended at least quadruple the 
number of the entire of the “ three 
denominations !” 

One more consideration must be 
added. The Church of England has 
not only a numerical majority of voices, 
but she has a most overwhelming ma- 
jority of the education and intelligence 
of the country. The Congregational 
Magazine itself, in the same page from 
which we have already quoted, speaks 
of the congregations of the Church of 
England as “ including a great portion 
of the rank, wealth, and influence of the 
country.” 

Let us not be misunderstood on this 


point. As far as the one great end of 


all religion is concerned, the soul of a 
—— is of as much value as the soul 
ofa prince. But when we are speak- 
ing of the means, and discussing points 
of experience, authority, and utility, 
then education and intelligence find 
their proper ascendency. In this point 


of view, the adherence of ten men of 


competent knowledge and understand- 
ing, is of more real value than the blind 
enthusiasm of a thousand coal-miners 
or cotton-spinners ; and the fact, that 
a vast majority of competent judges 
have dec ided in favour of the ¢ earch, 
is in itself a prima facie proof that her 
case is a good one. 

The facts are unquestionable, that 


a mere “ lengthening of 
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the strength of the seceders lies among 
the uneducated and unintelligent; and 
that the strength of the Church lies 
among the best-informed classes of the 
community. A brief instance or two 
may suffice to shew how invariably this 
is found to be the case. 

Two large masses of population have 
sprung up of late years round London, 
now named the borough of Marylebone, 
and the borough of the Tower Hamlets. 
The latter is a poor district, containing 
Bethnal Green, Spitaltields, and the 
Docks; the former is very much the 
reverse. In the Tower Hamlets the 
churches are 22, and the chapels of the 
three denominations 45; being more 
than double. But in Marylebone the 
churches are 25, and the chapels of the 
three denominations only 15. 

Now, this difference has been pro- 
duced by no unnatural means. Nothing 
whatever has been done to prevent the 
Dissenters from building five hundred 
chapels in Marylebone, had they thought 
fitsoto do. But the truth is, that the 
soil was not congenial. A want of the 
means of public worship did exist, 
and that in a very considerable degree ; 
but no great relish for dissenting cha- 
pels was perceived. And let it be 


observed, that the 25 large churches of 


Marylebone and Pancras will accom- 
modate nearly 50,000 persons, while 
the 15 chapels will hardly seat above 
10 or 12,000. 

Another instance was lately given at 
Aston, near Birmingham—a spot in 
which the Dissenters have great strength. 
In a contest respecting a church-rate, 
the numbers were,—for the rate, 441 ; 
against it, 176. But the property re- 
presented by these votes was, on the 
side of the Church, 12,802/.; against 
her, 1100/.! 

In numerical strength, then, and 
still more in the support of the edu- 
cated classes, the Established Church 
outweighs, not one only, but all the 
various sects taken together. And this 
is more than could be required for the 
establishment of her claim. For were 
she only to exceed, not all of the sec- 
taries combined, but merely each body 
of them considered apart, that would 
entitle her to the first place, and, by 
consequence, to be the established 
religion. 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, that 
we have been arguing this question on 
the supposition that the ground was 
clear, and that we were free to debate 
the expedicney of constituting a na- 
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tional church. But if our arguments 
proved of any weight in such a case, 
how much more ought they to be 
favourably received, when they go to 
confirm and preserve an establishment 
of venerable antiquity. The mere fact 
of long possession is quite sufficient, 
with any reasonable and prudent man, 
to call for strong reasons before any 
interference can be allowed. Whata 
multitude of things are tolerated, less 
because they are fit or right, than be- 
cause they can plead antiquity! And 
this feeling is a wise and reasonable one. 
To be hasty in pulling down, isa childish 
propensity. But who would pull down, 
when reason would bid us to build up 
the like, had none existed ? 

III. Considering, then, an establish- 
ment to be expedient and necessary, 
and claiming for the community at 
present called “the Church of Eng- 
land” a clear right to that post of 
honour, we have next to speak of her 
Revenues and pecuniary resources. 
These are of three descriptions :— 
1. Landed Endowments; 2. Tithes; 
and, 3. Church-rates. 

Of the first, the Endowments in land 
possessed by the Church, it is scarcely 
necessary to say much; since none 
but the most open and declared revo- 
lutionists have ventured to propose an 
attack upon this branch of church pro- 
perty. In fact it is clear, that the 
donations and bequests of this kind 
now enjoyed by the Church, stand on 
exactly the same footing with the en- 
dowments of public schools and hos- 
pitals, and with those enjoyed by dis- 
senting chapels. All these were given 
or bequeathed by their original owners, 
upon the public faith reposed in the 
law. Mr. Byng, for instance, when he 
lately added to a small living in his vici- 
nity, a rent-charge of 50/. a-year, never 
dreamt that he was. placing so much 
income at the disposal of parliament, 
whenever they might be pleased to lay 
hands upon the estates of the Church. 
Ile considered that he might safely and 
legally trust his gift to the guardianship 
of the public faith ; and except we are 
to have the very foundations of society 
uprooted, his donation, and all similar 
ones, must be held sacred. 

2. The next point, that of Tithes, we 
might have thought was equally beyond 
a question. Lord Brougham himself, 
when touching on this subject in the 
House of Commons, on the 22d of 
May, 1816, said, that * he thought the 
right of the Church to the property it 
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enjoyed, as sacred as the rights of in- 
dividuals to their estates or freeholds ; 
and that the parson of the parish had 
as good a title to his tenth of the pro- 
duce of the soil, as the body of pro- 
prietors had to the other nine parts.” 

Nor have the leading writers among 
Dissenters ever ventured to put for- 
ward any other opinion. The Eclectic 
Review — their highest periodical, to 
which the late Robert Hall was a 
contributor —has constantly asserted 
(much to its credit) the same doctrine 
which we have just quoted from Lord 
Brougham. But in the pamphlet now 
under consideration, we find, for the 
first time in such quarters, a more dis- 
honest principle asserted ; though, in- 
deed, it is put forward in that cautious 
and dubious phraseology which marks 
an act of which the perpetrator is both 
ashamed and afraid. 

He distinctly declares, that * for the 
state to compel the Dissenter to con- 
tribute, either by ¢ithe or church-rate, 
is an outrage on righteous government 
and manly feeling ;” and he says, that 
“the only wonder is, that the clergy- 
man has so readily lived on bread 
withdrawn from the seceder’s table.” 
All this goes to a direct robbery and 
confiscation. But he aims to guard 
his advance, and to cover his retreat, 
under such phrases as these: “ Deal 
only with that property which is pub- 
lic, with which the state has repeatedly 
dealt, and which is of the nature of 
state-allowance for services rendered to 
the religion of the staée.” 

Here we have a clumsily attempted 
deceit. It is true that the legislature 
has “repeatedly dealt” with tithes, 
and will probably “deal with them” 
again; but it is false that tithes are 
“of the nature of state-allowance for 
services to the religion of the state.” 
They are in no sense a “state-allow- 
ance ;” parliament never voted them, 
nor, except by an act of spoliation, can 
parliament deprive the Church ofthem. 

The legislature may, indeed, * deal 
with them.” It deals with the estates 
of any or of every man, according to 
the circumstances of the case; but in so 
dealing, it always keeps in view first 
principles ; among which, the right of 
property stands foremost. In all pro- 
bability, the property of the corpora- 
tions of England will shortly “ be 
dealt with;” but does any one imagine, 
that in so doing, the parliament will 
assume that it has any right to lay 
seize upon that property? Surely not! 
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The state, in all these matters, acts as 
a trustee ; but the very last thing that a 
trustee ought to think of, is the appro- 
priation of the funds under his care to 
his own purposes. 

The writer before us has commitied 
himself to an opinion in favour of con- 
fiscation, but he does not tell what he 
proposes to do with the plunder. He 
is very liberal in his protestations that 
the Dissenters want none of it; and 
we partly believe him. Judging from 
the temper of his pamphlet, we should 
suppose, that to see the Church well 
plundered, would of itself yield him 
entire satisfaction. Still, however, 
something must be done with the 
spoil. A simple repeal of tithes would 
be a simple addition of their value 
to the rental of the landed proprietors, 
So much, at least, is clear. But 
what benefit would result from this, 
it would probably be difficult to say. 
And as to the continuance of the 
tithes, with the mere difference that 
the amount should be paid into the 
exchequer, instead of to the clergy— 
that would be so gross a violation 
of every principle, that nothing short 
of a revolution could ever establish 
such a system. 

In fact, the simple truth on both 
these points was expressed in a very 
few words by Mr. Byng, the present 
representative of Middlesex, when he 
was catechised by some of his consti- 
tuents on these questions. ‘“ What do 
you say,” they asked him, “as to the 
Church property?” ‘ Why, that it is 
the property of the Church, to be sure,” 
was the reply. And surely we ought 
to be sufficiently aware, after the expe- 
rience of the last fifty years, that to 
take property from those to whom it 
does belong, and to give it to those to 
whom it does not belong, is the shortest 
and the most infallible way to general 
confusion and anarchy. 

3. Church-rates, however, present 
themselves under an entirely different 
aspect: no one will call them property. 
But instead of calling them a burden, 
as it is the fashion now-a-days to do, 
ought we not to regard it as a most happy 
circumstance, that owing to the endow- 
ments bestowed upon the Church in 
ancient times, the whole actual taxa- 
tion required for the support of the 
worship of God, among 13,000,000 of 
people, is about 500,000/., and j is often 

raised by an assessment of a few pence 
in the pound. 

The only ground which is’ adduced 
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for the extinction of this trifling levy, 
is the hardship of calling upon Dis- 
senters to support a form of worship 
from which they conscientiously with- 
draw, and from which, it is added, 
“they derive no benefit.” 

Dr. Dwight may be allowed to an- 
swer this objection, which he does in 
a very few words: 

“I am well aware, that, in spite of 
this and any other reasoning—in spite of 
demonstration itself—there are men who 
may, and in all probability will say, that, 
however good and useful the public wor- 
ship of God may be, they do not wish to 
avail themselves of its benefits, and owe 
therefore no contributions to its support. 
To these men I reply, that he who has no 
children, or who does not wish to send 
his children to school, and he who does 
not use the roads and bridges of his coun- 
try, because he is either necessitated or 
inclined to stay at home, may on exactly 
the same ground claim an exemption from 
supporting schools, roads, and bridges. 
To such an objector it is a sufficient 
answer, that these things enter into all 
the happiness which he enjoys ; and that, 
without them, he and his countrymen 
would be hermits and savages.” 


Still, however, it would perhaps be 
desirable, since the amount required 
under the head of church-rate is so 
small, and since its collection excites 
continual irritation, to change it for a 
fixed payment, in one sum, to be 
charged upon the poor-rates, as the 
cost of the metropolitan police has 
always been; and thus to avoid all 
collision with those seceders who ob- 
ject to a separate assessment. Were 
a small amount thus paid by the 
overseer to the churchwarden, in con- 
sideration of that portion of the church 
which is appropriated to the poor; 
and were seat-rents levied upon those 
of the congregation who could afford 
to appropriate pews, it would probably 

é€ an easy matter to bring this part 
of the question to a comparatively 
amicable adjustment. 

IV. The ‘‘ exclusion,” as they choose 
to term it, of Dissenters from the uni- 
versities, will not require many words. 
In the first place, it is not true that 
they are excluded from the universities; 
since at Cambridge no one is asked, 
on his admission, whether he be a 
Churchman or a Dissenter. And at 
this university, as is well known, many 
Dissenters have received their education. 

However, if we even admit that the 
required attendance at the college cha- 
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pels, and the necessity of subscription 
to the articles at the time of taking a 
degree, present such obstacles and ob- 
jections to the young Dissenter as to 
operate, in many cases, as an actual 
exclusion, — still we are not prepared 
to admit that these ancient regulations 
ought to be abolished, merely in order 
to facilitate the entrance of seceders 
from the Established Church. 

The writer before us attempts to 
confuse and misrepresent the facts on 
this point also. He calls the univer- 
sities “ our great national institutions,” 
just as he had called the tithes a “ state- 
allowance.” The object aimed at is 
to represent each as something ema- 
nating from the nation; that nation 
comprebending large bodies of Dis- 
senters as well as of Churchmen. 

But he well knows that every col- 
lege in either university stands upon 
single individual donations, bequeathed 
or given by a long array of private 
persons. None of them were established 
or endowed by the nation, nor has the 
nation any right whatever to interfere 
in their internal arrangements, except- 
ing to see the intentions of the original 
founders faithfully observed. 

Now the Dissenters have lately given 
us a sufficient proof that they under- 
stand the nature of endowments, and 
that they can, when it answers their 
purpose, advocate the strictest and 
most accurate adherence to the inten- 
tions of the donor. We have already 
adverted to this case, but a few words 
more may be added. Lady Hewley’s 
charity had been left for the use and 
benefit of Dissenters, and by and for 
the benefit of Dissenters was it still 
bestowed. “ But,” said some of the 
Dissenters, “ the intention of her lady- 
ship was to give it only to one or two 
of our three denominations, to the ex- 
clusion of the third; and, by some 
mismanagement, this third party, the 
Socinian Presbyterians, have got pos- 
session of it. We will take the case 
into chancery.” Into chancery it was 
taken, and upon their representation of 
what must have been her ladyship’s 
intentions, they gained a decision in 
their favour. 

Now, will these same parties have 
the assurance to approach the univer- 
sities, and complain that the endow- 
ments of the colleges are kept from 
them? Why, if through any error or 


mishap, even a single college had al-. 


lowed their admission, and had become 
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filled with Dissenters, what more would 
be necessary than to adduce their own 
arguments in Lady Hewley’s case, and 
to say, These people have got posses- 
sion of certain endowments in this 
college, although it is most clear and 
indisputable that it never was the in- 
tention of the founder to endow a 
college for seceders? Their ejection 
must follow, of inevitable necessity. 

But some one, perhaps, will say, If 
you stand on the fact, which no one 
will deny, that these colleges were 
raised by Churchmen, and for the use 
of Churchmen, how will you meet the 
difficulty that these endowments took 
place in Popish times, and would 
therefore seem to belong to the Popish 
part of the community ? 

Our reply is very simple, and, we 
should hope, sufficient. England was 
not always the slave of Rome, nor 
was Popery itself the work of a day. 
The corruptions of Christianity, which 
unitedly form the system which we 
call Popery, were the gradual growth 
of centuries; and they were not ad- 
mitted into the English Church without 
many struggles against each of them. 

The colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were founded at various times, 
and by persons of a great variety of 
characters. Some of these had very 
little participation in Popery; others, 
living at a later period, had more. 
They all, however, agreed in this, that 
the colleges endowed by them were 
intended for the education of scholars 
of the Established Church; no one of 
them contemplating either Independ- 
ents, Baptists, or Presbyterians. 

When the corruptions of Popery had 
reached their height, the spirit of re- 
formation was roused, and those evils 
which had been the gradual accumu- 
lation of centuries were cleared away in 
a few short years. Does it follow, that 
because the Church was reformed, that 
therefore her endowments were for- 
feited? ‘The change was uot from an 
old faith to a new one, but from a 
church corrupted by human inventions, 
to a church cleared of those defilements. 
When the question was put, “ Where 
was your religion before Luther?” the 
rejoinder was apt, “* Did you wash your 
face this morning? Where was your 
face before it was washed ?” 

And let the Dissenters remember, 
that they not only demand that that 
rule shall be relaxed for their advan- 
tage, which they have just, in Lady 
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Hewley’s case, been enforcing against 
a rival sect,—but they also require, of 
the colleges belonging to the Church, 
a liberality which they dream not of 
resorting to themselves. They have 
divers * colleges’? and * academies,” 
raised and endowed for the education 
of dissenting ministers, as the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
been for the education of the clergy of 
the Church. Would they ever dream 
of admitting a youth into one of these 
academies, who candidly confessed to 
them that he was not a Dissenter, but 
a Churchman, and that his object was, 
not to be an Independent minister, but 
a clergyman of the Church of England ? 
Would not his very simplicity excite a 
smile, that he could ever have imagined 
that their colleges were to be employed 
in educating ministers for the Church 
of England! And yet this, which 
would be thought the most unreason- 
able thing in the world, if asked at 
their hands, is exactly what they are 
now asking of the colleges belonging 
to the Church, and the refusal of which 
figures among their chief “ grievances !” 

V. There remain only the minor 
questions, of the want of a general 
registration of births ; of the exclusion 
of dissenting ministers from officiating 
in our churchyards ; and their demand 
to have the power of celebrating mar- 
riage. Of these in their order. 

The first is erroneously called a 
Dissenter’s grievance. It appears to 
be put forward merely to swell the list. 
The writer before us himself says, “ Our 
whole system of registration is bad ; 
and it is so in relation to the Church- 
man as well as to the Dissenter.” 

To this, then, as it makes no part 
of the case against the Church, we have 
little to say. Ifit be thought advisable 
to establish a general civil registration 
of births, apart from baptisms, we have 
nothing to object. We only ask why 
this topic was pressed into the service 
on the present occasion ? 

The churchyards of our _parish- 
churches are, we believe, the free- 
holds of the clergy. The service used 
at funerals is one of the most beautiful 
in the liturgy: one objection only has 
ever been brouglit against it, namely, 
that it is too Christian,in some instances, 
for the case of the individual over whom 
it is used. Yet the Dissenters are 
at perfect liberty, if they think fit, to 
provide and to use their own burial- 
grounds. If they fail to do so, in any 
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particular place, it is because in that 
place their numbers are too few to 
make it worth their while. And we 
do not see why, to gratify an occa- 
sional fancy—not, we believe, often 
entertained by them — our church- 
yards should be made the scenes of a 
motley assemblage of different funereal 
ministrations. 

Marriage is a solemnity already too 
little regarded. Will it be rendered 
more sacred and serious in the eyes 
of the multitude by reducing it to the 
formula of repeating two sentences in 
a magistrate’s office? Or if intrusted 
to Dissenting ministers, as such, where 
will you draw the line? Is the Rev. 
Robert Taylor a Dissenting minister, 
or not? As to the existing practice, 
we deny most distinctly that it is felt 
as a grievance by any even of the Dis- 
senters themselves, save only those 
few who, like the writer before us, 
have determined in their own minds 
that the existence of an established 
church is a grievance, and who of 
course feel the very sight of one of her 
ministers to be “an exasperation.” 

In all these things, however, there 
is one principle which a wise legislator 
will ever keep in view. Having settled 
in his own mind that it is expedient 
and right to maintain a religious esta- 
blishment, and having fixed on that 
body which comprises the larger pro- 
portion of the people, it is obviously 
and undeniably his duty, as well as his 
policy, to foster and protect the church 
thus established. Secession weakens 
it; therefore secession ought to be dis- 
countenanced. In this line of con- 
duct, however, nothing more is in- 
cluded than the same sort of preference 
which an individual expresses for his 
own communion, without intending or 
wishing any injury to its rivals. 

In acting on this principle, the 
discreet legislator will say distinctly, 
“ Every man is at liberty to choose his 
own course, but the ministry accredited 
and acknowledged by us is that of the 
Church of England. The only baptism 
we know, the only marriage we admit, 
the only ministry we allow in the 
churches or their precincts, are those 
of that Church.” Such would be his 
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language ; and this simply because he 
holds an establishment to be an ex- 
pedient and a necessary thing. The 
writer before us holds an establishment 
to be hoth unnecessary and injurious ; 
and in consistency with this view, he 
is “‘ exasperated” at the idea of a pre- 
ference shewn by the government for 
any one denomination of Christians. 

What, then, are the results of our 
inquiry? They are these: An Esta- 
blished Church is lawful ; and it is 
also expedient and even necessary. 
Having decided this point, it is ob- 
viously more fit that the Episcopal 
Church, with 4,000,000 of adherents, 
should be placed in that post of ho- 
nour, than the Wesleyans, with only 
1,000,000, or the Independents, with 
only 500,000. Maintaining, then, the 
Established Church in its present po- 
sition, its endowments, whether eccle- 
siastical or collegiate, must be care- 
fully respected. The rights of pro- 
perty can never be touched without 
results of the most frightful kind. 
Lastly, in relieving the seceders from 
any practical inconvenience, keep ever 
in mind that the National Establish- 
ment claims, at the hands of the go- 
vernment, an open and avowed respect 
and reverence. The writer on whom 
we have been remarking makes it one 
of his leading arguments,—that the 
existence of an Establishment involves 
of necessity a preference, felt and ex- 
pressed, by the government. And he 
is right: such a preference ought to be 
felt, and ought to be expressed. And, 
above all, in touching the Christian 
rites and ceremonies to which the com- 
mon people have so long been accus- 
tomed, take care that you do nothing 
to desecrate them; or to weaken the 
estimation in which they have hereto- 
fore been held. Hear the word of 
God on this very point: 

“ After this thing Jeroboam returned 
not from his evil way, but made again 
of the lowest of the people priests of the 
high places: WHOSOEVER WOULD, he 
consecrated him, and he became one of 
the priests of the high places. And this 
thing became sin unto the house of Je- 
roboam, even to cut it off, and to de» 
stroy it from the face of the earth.” 
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SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


Sir Ecrerton Brynces is indeed a veteran in literature. Many are our 
grey-headed readers who will call to mind the pensive pleasure which they 
experienced when reading Mary de Clifford, in the days of their youth. His 
subsequent works are far too numerous for us to mention, even by their names, 
without departing from our plan of brief biographical notices; but the omission 
is of little importance, as he has inserted a complete list in one or more of his 
recent productions. Several of them are already dear to the bibliomaniac, and, 
as years roll by, others will become so, in consequence of the very few copies 
which he has allowed to be printed; and this remark is more particularly 
applicable to those published on the Continent. Descended from a long line of 
illustrious ancestors, and firmly convinced of the justice of his claim, Sir Egerton 
endeavoured to prove his right to a seat in the House of Lords. But his efforts 
were not crowned with success ; and the disappointment in that great object of 
his ambition unhappily passed not over him as the shadow of the summer cloud. 
It left upon his mind painful and enduring impressions, which he is little 
inclined to conceal; and a querulous tone, a sense of injury, and something too 
nearly akin to misanthropy, are, ever and anon, prominent in most of his 
subsequent lucubrations, which, amid the gloom, are, however, redolent with 
the ripe fruits of experience and deep meditation. These may be plucked by a 
select few, who are not to be deterred from the gathering by briars and brambles 
around the trunk of the aged tree; but the many will pass by. They must be 
attracted, or, at least, not repelled; and it is not more true that “ every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness,” than that the “ stranger intermeddleth not therewith.” 
We take this to be a principal reason why divers of his works are but little read ; 
for a pleasant and profitable collection might Sir Egerton make from his desul- 
tory and almost unknown writings (such as the Veredica, Decapentaca, &c.), 
could he but resolve to forget himself. 

For some years past he has resided in the neighbourhood of Geneva, not as a 
misanthrope, but mingling with society, and moving therein with the placid ease 
and politeness of the old school. When his countrymen contrived to get up 
private theatricals at the “ Cassino,” prologues and epilogues were forthcoming 
from the pen of the writer of the well-known sonnet, Echo and Silence ; and he 
is ever ready to assist in promoting the happiness of others. Such are the sunny 
hours of his existence: but, when alone, it is to be feared that an habitual cloud 
hovers over his spirit, darkly tinting with its shadow “ the thick-coming fancies ” 
which he is ever committing to paper; and few writers are more systematically 
engaged. It is in what we term the dead of night—at four in the morning — 
that this veteran commences the daily task, which habit and an active mind 
concur in summoning him to perform as a duty. It was recently his boast that, 
for a period of many months, he had every morning seen the sun rise over the 
Lake of Geneva ; and that, before the rest of the world was moving, he had done 
his “ day’s work.” He was then residing at a villa (the grounds of which joined 
those of “ Les Délices,” formerly the residence of Voltaire), about a mile and a 
half from Geneva, and was in the habit of walking into town almost daily, 
to read the papers and gossip, even as others “ whom nature makes by the gross, 
and sets no mark upon them.” Since that period he has removed farther from 
the town ; but, as we hear, his habits continue unchanged —and the consequence 
must be an immense accumulation of manuscripts, the greater portion of which 
will probably, in due course, be sent to the press, as he has never evinced an 
inclination to “ hide his light under a bushel.” Many of his works, indeed, 
have been published at a great expense and loss to himself, owing to causes 
which no doubt he clearly foresaw,—such as the small number of copies printed, 
the comparatively few persons on the spot who read English, and the impossi- 
bility of exciting general interest towards bibliomaniac and genealogical inquiry. 
These repeated sacrifices bear witness that Sir Egerton has not been urged on in 
his literary career by the auri sacra fumes. To use a common but expressive term, 
writing is his “hobby ;” and many a pleasant hour do we sincerely wish him 
therewith, whether gaily cantering round the flowery meads of poesy, or slowly 
and patiently threading the formidable mazes of genealogical trees, detecting, 
ever and anon, relics of the olden time, and ruins of mighty houses. 
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DOMUM. 


BY CORNELIUS O'DONOGHUE, ESQ., LATE ENSIGN 18TH ROYAL IRISH. 


** Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home.” 


We lived after a wonderfully pleasant 
fashion in dear old Ireland, forty or 
fifty years ago. ‘True, that what are 
now held to be indispensable to man’s 
comfort, were then luxuries which we 
never dreamt of; but, per contra, as 
we say in the city, we had our occu- 
pations and amusements peculiar to a 
state of society less artificial and sophis- 
ticated. If we were not so refined, 
we were more hospitable; and if we 
were not so dandily dressed, we were 
freer to do as we pleased. If rents 
were lower, they were more cheerfully 
paid; and if our peasants were not 
better clothed, at least they were better 
fed. We contrived to shoot our birds, 
though neither John nor Joe Manton 
had touched feather spring nor tumbler. 
We killed, salted, and devoured our 
own pigs, instead of sending them in 
droves out of the country to be eaten 
by others; drank our claret straight 
from Bourdeaux, without the imperti- 
nent intrusion of greasy excisemen, or 
the weakening propensities of rascally 
wine-merchants; allowed whisky-punch 
to be tippled only in the servants’ hall ; 
were never out of debt; borrowed 
money from any that would lend it; 
and fought our own battles quietly 
and sociably, as often as we pleased, 
untrammelled with coroners’ inquests, 
or other detestable addenda to modern 
differences of opinion. Of money there 
was a plentiful scarcity, but of credit 
there was no lack. And so we went 
on to the end of each of life’s chapters, 
in a treena hely way, laughing and 
joking, fighting, courting, and sporting, 
totally different from the dull, tame 
monotony of our present uninteresting 
transition from earth to earth. Great 
respect was shewn by the lower orders 
for the families of long standing in the 
country ; but for those of the old Mile- 
sian stock —the O’s and the Macs— 
whose names held honourable places 
in their ballads and legends—whose 
former power they saw in the remains 
of tower and castle, ruined wall and 
mouldering abbey — under whose fore- 
fathers their ancestors had served, and 
whose interests had been identified 
with theirs for centuries,—the attach- 
ment was unbounded; while for the 





parvenu, the squireen, or the half-sir, 
as he was termed, though possessed, 
perhaps, of wealth and fair character, 
yet wanting blood, their contempt was 
sufficiently great. The miser was hated 
—the common expression, “ nagur,” 
(from niggard) being the most oppro- 
brious epithet that Paddy can bestow. 
The pains-taking, money-making, pru- 
dent manufacturer, was despised; but 
the hunting, shooting, noisy, rattling 
scion of an old family, was esteemed 
for those qualities which, in other 
times and soberer countries, must have 
thrust him from the pale of respectable 
society. Fun and frolic were the 
to kalon of our existence—and not 
only the general ends of our ambition, 
but frequently the means of furthering 
ulterior views. Many a coy maiden 
with a fair dower has been hurried off 
to the mountains, and wedded to a gay 
fellow of an opposite faction, without 
consulting her wishes or the interests 
of her family —just for the fun of the 
thing. Many a tithe-proctor, riding 
home in the dark, has unexpectedly 
fallen in with a group of lads, who, 
unable to restrain their innate propen- 
sity for a practical joke, have left him 
minus an ear or two—just for the fun 
of the thing. And many a poor un- 
suspecting fellow has expiated with his 
life on the scaffold a dark deed, which 
a designing associate has led him into 
—just for the fun of the thing. Ifa 
landlord was kind and considerate, he 
was naturally beloved by his tenantry ; 
but if he led a ree-raw life, rather by 
random than rule, allowed his tenants 
to drive their cows into his pastures 
and their children into his orchard — 
if he drank deep, rode hard, and oc- 
casionally played hurley—he might 
safely reckon upon their devoted affec- 
tion, and set writs and bailiffs at 
defiance. 

Poor dear old Rallybeg! how well 
T recollect every room, hole, and corner, 
of thy aged mansion, where my earliest, 
happiest days were passed! How well 
I remember the low-pitched drawing- 
room ; the old faded carpet and hearth- 
rug; the oval oak-framed pictures of 
worthies in wigs and ruffles, and prim 
dames with sheep, crooks, and nose- 
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gays; chairs, with backs so perpen- 
dicular, that it is a marvel how people 
could find pleasure in sitting thereon ; 
and the long sofa, which we young- 
sters were warned not to contaminate 
with our generally mud-besprinkled 
nether persons. Then there was a 
certain circular table, with a cushioned 
chair and footstool, a work-box and 
knitting-needles, that belonged to 
Well! well! the gentle spirit of the 
*‘ mother that dwelt on my childhood ” 
is now at peace. 

Methinks I conjure up again the 
scenes which were exhibited in the 
long narrow dining room, 





«¢ Where festive Pleasure held her court ” 


—the oak side-board, bearing on its 
well-stained surface the means and 
appliances for jollification—the tables, 
of which nearly all the legs were maho- 
gany—the floor, sadly in want of re- 
novation—the dusty red curtains— 
the massive brass fender, supported at 
the end next the door by two volumes 
of Sir Charles Grandison— and the 
pipe of Bourdeaux wine in the corner, 
for those who liked claret on draught. 
Neither have I forgotten the library 
and study, where my father dispensed 
with justice, gave audiences to his 
numerous hangers-on, concocted pre- 
sentments for roads and bridges—and 
where we dressed flies for fishing, kept 
our guns, whips, and rods—did any 
thing but read ; nor the garden, where 
roses, carnations, catrots, dahlias, spi- 
nach, parsneps, peas, and jonquils, 
bloomed, budded, and blossomed, in 
happy confusion ; nor yet the orchard, 
which found its way piecemeal, alas ! 
to the dining-room grate, in a winter 
when the Shannon was frozen over, 
fuel dear, and money scarce. The 
stables and kennel, however, were the 
pride of the country ; and their cleanli- 
ness, neatness, and whole arrangement, 
would have delighted the fastidious eye 
of a Ward, an Osbaldiston, or a Good- 
ricke (alas, poor Sir Harry!) To be 
sure, the old coachman, who had driven 
the four old white horses with long tails 
for halfa century, was generally drunk ; 
but habit stands in lieu of nature, and 
he did his business quite as well, nay, 
something better, drunk than sober. 
And the still older huntsman, decidedly 
the first man of our domestic establish- 
ment, who seldom sank to sleep with- 
out the cold of the morning having 
been expelled from his system by the 
warmer dew of the evening. I don’t 
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think either of them ever received a 
farthing in the shape of wages. But 
in those haleyon days, every one in 
Ireland, from. the lord-lieutenant to 
the Castle chimney-sweeper, was paid 
by perquisites; and, doubtless, our 
small government of Ballybeg was 
carried on through its several depart- 
ments pretty much on the same plan, 
Indeed, our exchequer was usually at 
nil; and our masters of the horse, 
probably aware of this, contrived to 
* get along,” as Jonathan says, without 
useless inquiries. In fact, no one had 
any money, except, perhaps, a few odd 
half-crowns to send for groceries —and 
wonderfully well we managed without 
it. Once, however, the coachman 
threatened to throw up his charge, 
because my brother and I took his 
favourite old near leader six miles 
from home, and turning bim loose, 
hunted him across the country to his 
stable-door. Poppet gave us choice 
sport, clearing wall and gap like a 
good one, while we followed at full 
cry. But old Peter thought it infra 
dig. ; and with difficulty was appeased, 
on our promising to refrain from prac- 
tising such experiments for the future. 
My poor father was excessively 
good-natured, as well as good-tem- 
pered, and never was more happy than 
when every one seemed comfortable 
about him. But, as with other easy 
dispositions, where, though the body 
was active, the mind was indolent, it 
very often happened that good nature 
held the place of good sense, and the 
happiness of the moment was purchased 
by drawing largely on futurity. A 
practical joke tickled him w onderfully, 
though it usually cost him dear in the 
end. He loved fun; gave when he had 
it, because it was painful for him to 
refuse ; was adored by his followers ; 
and was always under the apprehension 
of a visit from the sheriff’s officer. 
This evil, however, had been held at 
arm’s length for a considerable time — 
not by liquidating the debts in any way, 
or compromising with the creditors ; 
but by being on the best possible terms 
with the sheriff. Many a time and oft 
has non est inventus been returned on 
a writ, after the excellent gentleman, 
who was to have put it in execution, 
had cracked a bottle or two at Ballybeg. 
I do think it cost us more in good 
Bourdeaux —to say nothing of occa- 
sional douceurs in the shape of wood- 
cocks, Christmas pasties, young pigs, 
perhaps, and may be the opportune 
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loan of a twenty-pound note—than 
would have reduced our domestic debt 
by a considerable per centage. But it 
was the way .with country gentlemen 
of that day. Some resisted by main 
strength; and by keeping up a good 
force of bull-dogs, and “ boys” armed 
with cudgels, stoutly held the enemy 
at bay. Others piqued themselves on 
their address in evading the law, and 
shewed more ingenuity in roguery than 
would have made their fortunes if 
turned to legitimate ends. Several 
just kept on “never minding,” till 
they were obliged to go to gaol or fly 
the country. And many, like my 
worthy father, put off the evil day 
while they could make friends with 
the powers that be. Open resistance 
was frequently useful; cunning gene- 
rally failed in the long-run ; but bribery 
and friendship had wonderful success. 
At length, however, to the excessive 
astonishinent of the country gentlemen, 
a person was named to the office of 
high-sheriff, who proclaimed the as- 
tounding determination of enforcing 
the law on all occasions, without dis- 
tinction of persons. Ofcourse, no one 
believed him; and most imagined it 
was only a ruse to raise the perquisites 
of his sub. Time shewed that he was 
in earnest. The gentry were furious ; 
and the peasantry, tota\ly unaccustomed 
to order, honesty, regularity, or fair 
dealing, fancied some deep-laid plan 
was about to be brought to bear against 
their peace, and enthusiastically joined 
to lament over, resist, or revenge, the 
wrongs done to their masters. Those 
gentlemen who owed money, wanted 
to call him out and put an end to him 
and his new-fangled notions in a gen- 
tlemanlike manner: their followers 
thought killing him was an excellent 
way of checking abuses, but preferred 
a sly shot from behind a ditch. How 
he escaped Scylla and Charybdis I 
know not, nordo [ recollect if he lived 
his year through; but he had not been 
long at the head of the county’s execu- 
tive, when an interesting bit of paper, 
bearing his signature, found its way, 
without previous intimation having been 
given, to our dulce domum of Ballybeg. 
It was one of those fine bracing days 
in the end of February, when the seve- 
rity of winter had passed, and the sun, 
getting daily higher in the meridian, 
gave notice of the coming spring. A 
long continuance of hard frost had held 
the horses idle in their stalls, to the 
great distress of our prime minister, 
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old Will the huntsman, who thought 
foxes had been created only to be 
hunted, and man to hunt them; and 
every day duri:g the season, passed 
without sport, was so much good time 
irrecoverably lost in man’s existence. 
For three or four mortal weeks not a 
brush had been taken, not a “ tally’ 
heard. But even in the natural course 
of hunting matters, when things come 
to a certain point of depression, they 
must either cease or mend. The frost 
gave signs of departing, and Will’s 
spirits rose from below zero. At 
length it was gone. Next day was 
Sunday, a drying southerly wind hard- 
ened the ground after the thaw ; and on 
Monday morning it bid fair for sport. 
There was just enough air to prevent 
the moisture from hanging clammy 
to the horses’ coats, and give full play 
to their lungs ; while a clouded sky 
allowed the scent to lay strong. Away 
went Will, at the head of his depart- 
ment, inwardly exulting over antici- 
pe ated honours, but outwardly solemn 
and consequential, as if the dignity of 
his office required a stateliness of coun- 
tenance and decorum, which might be 
materially lessened if he took notice of 
any body at all. The whipper-in fol- 
lowed the hounds, mounted on a horse 
called Blue Devil. Now this was a 
wide-mouthed, blue-eyed, black-haired, 
grinning little rascal, a strange com- 
pound of fun and ferocity, that rode at 
every thing, was up to all kinds of mis- 
chief, played marbles, hand-ball, forty- 
five, hurley, and long bowls, as well as 
any lad of his inches in the province ; 
beat even Denny M‘Keon, the tailor, 
at dancing “ cover the buckle ;” and, 
in spite of his ugliness, put his “ come- 
hedther,” it was said, on more than one 
rosy-topped cuishleen of the village. 
My mother and three or four ladies on 
a visit to Ballybeg were handed into 
the family coach, to be present when 
the hounds threw off, at a favourite 
cover of furze-brake, about two miles 
from thehouse. My brothers and their 
friends caracoled after them. I was 
mounted, and my father had his left 
foot in the stirrup, when his eye caught 
sight of a stranger who had lingered be- 
hind the group of our adherents, as- 
sembled to see the quality depart. 

“* Who are you, my man?” said my 
father, good-natured soul! always read 
to relieve distress if he could, though 
never able to pay his debts. 

“ Why thin, savin’ your presence, 
sir, my name is one Mick Cassidy, for 

































































want iv a betther; an’ I’ve a bit iva 
peytition to your honour’s glory, plaise 
yer honour.” So saying, the stranger 
came forward, and shewed himself to 
be a stout-built fellow of some thirty 
years old or upwards, clad in brown 
corduroys, Conamara stockings, clever 
brogues, and comfortable frieze coat, 
whose flowing tails were rolled up to 
the small of his back, like the latest 
fashion of ladies’ bustles; with a hairy 
skin cap on his head, of which the ears 
stuck out in front, and the scut 
was turned up behind dandily and 
tastely. He looked simplicity itself; 
and, though he cast a glance round, it 
seemed the result of natural timidity— 
rather to avoid meeting my father’s 
look, than to scan what was passing 
in his immediate vicinity. 

‘Tt is an inconvenient time, just 
now, to look at petitions,” said my 
father, with one hand on the horse’s 
mane, and the other on the cantle of 
the saddle, yet hesitating before he 
threw his leg over. ‘‘ Come to me 
some time this afternoon, or to-morrow 
morning, when I shall be at leisure.” 

“Can I look at it, sir?” said I, 
“ nothing will be done at cover until 
you come.” 

“If his honour would only run his 
eye over it now, I’ll engage ’tis he that 
wouldn’t begrudge the little time it'll 
take ; that is, if he is the good gintleman 
Mr. O'Donoghue, of Ballybeg, is said 
to be, from one end of Ireland to the 
other.” 

“If such is my character, mister 
Blarney, I suppose I must look at this 
petition of yours,” said my father,— 
his vanity rather tickled by the flattery 
he affected to despise. 

‘ Divil a blarney is there in itat all! 
but, sir, the peytition—that is, ’tis not 
quite a peytition itself; but—” Here 
he hesitated and looked about him— 
“ but, ’tis a a, savin’ your favour, 
tis just this bit iv paper for yees to 
peyruse.” 

My father took the paper, drawn to 
light from the inmost recesses of mis- 
ter Mick Cassidy’s corduroy breeches’ 
pocket, unfolded the precious docu- 
ment, was by no means dilatory in de- 
ciphering its contents, and, when aware 
of their meaning, turned his clear grey 
eye on the bearer. ‘* Well done, Blar- 
ney !” said he, “you are doubtless a 
*cute lad, after your own conceit ; and 
have managed the dirty affairs of a 
dirty master on the most approved of 
dirty treacherous principles ; I suppose 
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now you may be a good hand at cal- 
culating?” 

*‘ Troth! yer honour, but indifferent 
bad,” said Mick. 

“ IIem! that isa pity; for, in reply 
to your petition, I beg leave to ask, if 
you are aware of the difference between 
going back with your paper and a luck- 
penny in your pocket, and leaving it 
here and running the risk of having all 
the bones between your shoes and your 
hairy cap aching worse than if they had 
seen the fair of Killmeclouty ?”’ 

“Thim gintlemin is always mighty 
hard to plaise,” said Cassidy; “ but 
tis ped | am for my work, and though 
you say, sir, tis dirty, do it I must.” 

“¢ What is it, at all, sir?” I asked. 

“ A writ, Con, for twenty pounds !” 
replied my father. 

Our first impulses, caused by the law 
of nature implanted in our bosoms, and 
working away at our hearts, are in 
most cases the best to be put in execu- 
tion. I lifted up my hunting-whip, 
whose handle-end was adorned with a 
pretty solid well-hammered crook of 
cold iron, with the laudable intention 
of knocking the messenger’s brains out, 
nothing doubting the propriety of what 
I was going to perform. But ere I 
could effect my good purpose, he whip- 
ped out a painted stick, some two feet 
long, from under his frieze coat, as a 
symbol of his office, and guard to his 
head. His simplicity vanished at the 
same instant, his teeth were firmly fixed 
together, he pulled his cap over his 
eyes, and, in a twinkling, was transmo- 
grified into as fella foe as ever executed 
the cruel mandates of a tailor, or made 
a brave half-pay votary of Mars turn 
tail. To be resisted by a bailiff was 
really too much of a good joke; so I 
made straight at him, with the spurs 
well driven home into my horse’s flanks. 
My father, however, threw himself be- 
tween us, crying out not to murder the 
man. 

“ For the love of Heaven, sir, let me 
have at him! just once—slap-o! once, 
sir; once is all I ask.” 

But he was deaf to my entreaties. 
“Stop, Con! stop, my boy!” says he, 
* or the rogue will have the law of us, 
which is all he wishes for; and then, 
perhaps, we shall have to pay more 
for the assault than his carcass is worth. 
Let me speak to him a minute ;” then 
turning to him—* Now, my gay fellow, 
take a friend’s advice, and off with you 
like a shot. Here is a trifle to drink 
for your trouble, because the Ballybeg 
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air has never been known to agree with 
persons of your complexion; its effect 
is proverbial, and it would be a pity 
for you to be stopping here to get 
sick.” 

“Oh! by the powethers of war!” 
cried the bailiff; “ see, now, I’m not 
the joker to be crossed nor flam’d it- 
self. I arrest you, Michael O’Dono- 
ghue, of Ballybeg, county of Galway, 
Esquire, for, &c. &c. Pay me the 
money, I say! pay me the money sot 
down in the writ—isn’t that all fair? 
Or come along with me to gaol :—go 
you shall, and go you must.” So 
saying, he advanced to lay hands on 
my much-revered papa. 

“ Gently for an instant, good sir!” 
said my father. ‘ Suppose we argue 
the point coolly and calmly, ere pro- 
ceeding to extremities. Before you 
make me lose my temper, and you 
your labour, will it answer your pur- 
pose to take a guinea and be off? or 
do you prefer having me, and the 
chance of a rescue ?” 

“Why now see, Mr. O’Donoghue, 
divil a gintleman stands in Ireland's 
ground—ay, or all Europe to the back 
iv it—that I'd be so sorry to have a 
grip iv, as yerself. By all the books! 
— see now !—by all r 

Before he could finish swearing by 
all the books that never were shut and 
opened, to some intense falsehood, our 
little cock-eyed whipper-in came rat- 
tling along the avenue, as fast as Blue 
Devil could carry him, hallooing to 
some one behind to come up and stop 
his horse, which, he swore, was running 
away. His steed certainly had all the 
appearance of having a will of his own, 
as far as headlong speed and a tight- 
ened rein went; but when did a horse 
ever run away with him, except, per- 
haps, towards the close of a fox-hunt ? 
On pounded Blue Devil, with, I have 
no doubt, the right spur-rowel deep in 
his flank ; though his rider leant back 
in his saddle, turned his face up to 
heaven, brought his rusty-black velvet 
hunting-cap nearly down to the crup- 
per, pulled at the reins with apparent 
good will, and was doing all that man 
could to check his lively career, though 
in vain. I drew up on one side of 
the way, to avoid Blue Devil and his 
rider ; my father ranged himself and 
his hunter on the other, for the same 
purpose, leaving poor Mr. Cassidy in 
the middle of the road. 

“‘ Have a care, or you'll be hurt!” 
cried my parent. 
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“ Moistha! Visha!” exclaimed the 
catchpoll, turning round at the warning 
and clatter of the coming hoofs. He 
was directly in the path, and the 
chances of stopping Blue Devil in a 
space of twenty feet were but small. 
He skipped across towards me, and 
up flew my mare’s heels close to his 
head. Worse and more of it— he 
seemed paralysed; death stared him 
in the face: his countenance was like 
that of a felon I once saw in France, 
under the knife of the guillotine, look- 
ing at a head in the basket, which had 
been chopped off forty-three seconds 
before. Blue Devil was within two 
strides of him—the whipper-in cast 
his eye a little on one side, to ascertain 
to a nicety where he could best plant 
his horse’s hoofs. 

“‘ Tare-an-ounty! mind !” cried the 
rogue. 

‘* I’m smashed!” bellowed Mick 
Cassidy; and down he flung himself 
on his face in the gutter, with his 
hands clasped over the back of his 
head, roaring out murder, and beating 
a spasmodic tattoo with his toes on 
the ground, in an agony of despairing 
terror. 

“ Slash at him, beauty!” cried the 
whip, giving an extra dig with his 
spur. Blue Devil took the hint, leaped 
clean over the prostrate enemy ; in the 
bound shot out his heels at his head, 
missed by an ace, and Cassidy’s life 
was no longer in immediate danger. 
Up he jumped in a jiffey. His cor- 
duroys shewed the mud as decidedly 
as did Cardinal Wolsey’s inexpressibles 
when he gave thanks for the return of 
his fat master’s favour; and what we 
saw of his face—for he had a liberal 
supply of the same over his right eye, 
mouth, and chin—pretty much resem- 
bled the cardinal’s hat in colour. 

“ May all the worst iv hard fortune 
attend you and yours, ye limb iv 
Sathan !” was the first wish he gave 
utterance to. ‘ Purty doins, sir!— 
kilt and murdhered !—ruined and 
dished! May be I had’nt like to’ve 
had ivery blessed bone in my body 
knocked to smithereens, by the kick iv 
a mad horse; an’ ye gintlemin both 
lookin’ on for spoort, widout so much 
as ‘have a care,’ or ‘by yer lave,’ 
an’ Hurp an dioul! here’s more 
iv ’em !” 

But Mr. Cassidy was now — thanks 
to the lesson he had just taken !—more 
nimble in avoiding the danger of being 

rode over, or the lad that next appeared 
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on the stage, coming up at a smart 
gallop, might have taken it into his 
head to serve him in a similar manner; 
and the instant he saw Cassidy, he 
seemed in no way averse to inflict on 
him some grievous bodily harm. In 
fact, Fitzgerald Clanchy had a mortal 
antipathy to bailiffs; and for a very 
good reason—he stood first of the re- 
sisting class of non-payers. Fitzy, as 
he was usually called, had been seeing 
life, until he saw the end of every 
stiver an old aunt of his would let 
him have; yet nothing tired of claret, 
clothes, dogs, horses, and gallivanting, 
voted economy a bore, and accordingly 
lived on the means of other people, 
having no longer any of his own. He 
drank deeper, rode harder, played 
higher, dressed finer, and had fought 
more duels, than any one else. The 
ladies of Galway thought him a mar- 
vellous proper man; and the men, if 
they did not think so too, kept their 
opinions to themselves. With the 
latter he was Fitzy the slasher ; with 
the former, Clanchy the beau. 

Fitzy checked his career, jerked the 
left lapel of his yellow coat — (he 
always hunted in a yellow coat and 
green breeches, which, he was told, 
had been the fashion with Louis XV. 
at Versailles)—made my father a side- 
long sweeping bow, and vowed to Gad 
and his canscience that he was certain 
sure something was wonderfully amiss, 
as the whipper-in had bolted from the 
hounds when he should have thrown 
them into cover. In fact, and upon 
his sacred word of honour, the quare 
little fellow had called to him by name, 
and he split after, upon his life—horse, 
he might have said-——lest he should 
lose any fun that was going on. But 
now that he had arrived, he perceived 
matters might be of a private nature, 
totally unfit for the inspection of the 
universal world; and though he con- 
signed all bailiffs to perpetual torments 
of the most excruciating nature, in a 
future existence, he vowed that he was 
too much of a gentleman to interfere 
with other gentlemen’s concerns un- 
asked. 

*« The business is simply this, Clan- 
chy,” said my father: ‘ our new high- 
sheriff has sent a writ by this excellent 
person, calling himself Mick Cassidy ; 
and if I do not pay the money named 
therein (which is by no means conve- 
nient), he threatens me with immediate 
incarceration.” 

. “ The new high-sheriff is but a des- 
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picable sort of a fellow,” returned the 
slasher. ‘I proposed to meet him 
myself; he declined the proffered in- 
vitation, however — did, by Gad! — 
afraid of his bones, the ungenteel mis- 
creant! Trod on his big toe at the 
last Killmeclouty ball — faith, sir! he 
begged my pardon! Offered to give 
him satisfaction, for bruising his corns 
and his honour ; but-— you'll expire 
with derision !—on my canscience! he 
said, as his life was not valueless, he 
could not afford to throw it away for 
nothing. So you perceive, sir, ‘tis 
little we can do with him ; but if you 
will permit me the honour of speaking 
to his follower, while you ride on to 
cover, we'll arrange matters here in a 
crack, and hark away after you towards 
Knockslappo hill, where the fox is sure 
to go—by Gad!” 

“ Very well, gintlemen; very well 
indeed !”’ exclaimed Cassidy. ‘ Away 
you go huntin’, Mr. O° Donoghue, when 
‘tis arrested you are! An’ ’tis rescuin’ 
the people you’re after, Mr. Clanchy, 
when ’twould be fitther for you to go 
home to your ould aunt, an’ ax her for 
a thrifle to pay your own debts! But 
see here, now! May I never sin if I 
don’t have the law iv yees two, and 
the divil’s bird, that tried to knock my 
brains out wid the heels iv his horse ! 
All three is implicaated in a rescue — 
ob, I'll engage ye are !” 

“ As soon as you are gone, sir, 
we'll proceed to business,” said the 
slasher. My father mounted his horse, 
received another sweeping sidelong 
bow from the beau, and rode off in 
ecstasy at having exchanged the situa- 
tion of the pursued for the pursuer. 
The bailiff looked as if he thought it 
high time to take his departure too; 
but Clanchy had yet something to say 
to him, and the whippe r-in, who had 
by this time stopped and turned Blue 
Devil, also put his veto on the mea- 
sure. 

“ Ww hat, thin, in the world are yees 


goin’ to do wid me, gintlemin?” asked 
Cassidy. 
“ Sinsible question, faith !” observed 


the slasher, taking a pinch of snuff, 
and turning to the whipper-in ; “ What 
ll we do with him, Brandy ?” 

“ Nothin’ aisier !” said Brandy ; 
* we can have him into the back-yard, 
an’ if masther Cornalius will only say 
the word, by the livin’ farmer! the 


boys threshing whate inside will hang 
him as round as a hoop, quite an’ 
comfortable.” 
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“ By Gad, Brandy, you’re a genius!” 
cried Fitzy. ‘ So have him in at 
once, and up; for when the fox breaks 
cover, he’ll be on top of Knockslappo, 
and I wouldn't miss the cruisting he'll 
get for ten bailiffs.” 

“ That's thrue,” said the whip; 
“ the scint will soon be aff the ground. 
Now come along wid yourself, misther 
Cassidy.” 

So saying, he suddenly threw the 
thong of his hunting-whip over the 
bailiff’s head, holding the lash firmly 
in his hand; and with a jerk and a 
twist, encircled his neck in this tem- 
porary halter as fast as if he had served 
his apprenticeship to a regular finisher 
of the law, or practised with the lasso 
on tie Pampas of South America. 
The gate to the back-yard stood open, 
and Cassidy approached it, little doubt- 
ing his end was at hand. There’s many 
a slip, however, between sentence and 
execution. Who should pop out from 
the kitchen-door but Father M‘Nulty, 
the parish-priest, who had been con- 
fessing some of the servant-maids in 
the pantry over a round of spiced beef. 
The instant he appeared, Brandy 
stopped; and the bailiff, taking ad- 
vantage of a momentary relaxation of 
the whip’s thong, gave vent to a husky 
prayer for his reverence’s good offices 
to prevent his hanging. To this appeal 
the holy man—however disinclined to- 
wards the follower of the profane law, 
or remembering that his Sunday dinners 
with my father were incompatible with 
Opposition to the amusements of my 
father’s son—could not turn a decidedly 
deaf ear; though perhaps he would 
have preferred avoiding the party, to 
interfering with their design. He made 
Clanchy a low bow, took me by the 
hand, shook a great bony fist at Brandy, 
and then begged to know what tricks 
were about to be played with our cap- 
tive. Before we could reply categori- 
cally, the whip poured forth a flow—a 
flood—a very torrent of eloquent vitu- 
peration on Mick Cassidy’s head, for 
being every thing that was bad; and 
wound up by saying that he went 
about the country speaking against the 
clargy, and recommending them not 
to pay their dues except occasionally, 
and then in bad halfpence. The bai- 
liff contradicted him as flatly as Mr. 
Canning did Mr. Brougham, ten years 
ago, on the Spanish question; after 
which a dialogue, something like this, 
ensued : 

** Why now, plaise your reverence !” 
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said Mick; “ divil a clargy in all Tre- 
land, wid Europe to the back iv it, ’ud 
be prouder to do my devotions wid 
than yer own self, Mr. M‘Nulty ; for 
it’s great respict I have for the likes of 
ye; but, sir, that rogue iv a whipper- 

in —the divil whip him !—’ud sware a 

hole through a dale boord, aff you’d 

b’lieve him.” 

“ A penetrating oath, by Gad!” said 
the slasher. 

“ Ha, ha! Mick!” cried the whip, 
bringing out his words as rapidly as a 
fire by files from right to left of a com- 
pany. “ Who stole the butther? Who 
stole the beef-steaks, an’ said the cat 
e’t’em? Awhole pound iv beef-steaks 
he tuk from his masther’s cupboard ; 
and whin they weighed the cat ’twas 
only three quarthers—she war in the 
scale. Ha, ha, my boy! Who riz 
the ruction at Killmeclouty, an’ thin 
turned informer, an’ had the poor cra- 
thers transported, whin twas his own 
ugly mug that done it? Who told 
lies of Father Connelly, and was bate 
widin an inch iv his sowl, for sayin’ 
the priest was discoorsin’ a pretty girl 
—one Molly Kavanagh—instid iv 
puttin’ his thumb upon her ould grand- 
mother, an’ she at the last ?” 

* Did he?” asked Father M‘Nulty, 
excessively angry. 

“IT did not, yer reverence,” said 
Cassidy. 

“ He did! he did!” cried Brandy. 
*¢ And worse nor that, he said—savin’ 
yer prisence, sir — that — oh, the blas- 
phamin’ thief !—that "twas fond iv a 
dhrop iv whiskhy-punch yer reverence 
war ivery night iv yer life: he did so ; 
T’ll be on my bible-oath he did. 
Sure ’twas bringing him up to yerself, 
sir, I war, jest now, to complain him ; 
an’ the ruffin iv the world says the 
gintlemin war goin’ to hang him all 
out, widout absolution. Sure, sir, the 
moment he seed ye, he gave ye a look 
as bad as a process.” 

“ T am sorry such a reprobate is to 
be found in the country,” said the 
priest; “and I trust he will avoid my 
parish.” 

“ Why, thin, see now!” exclaimed 
Cassidy; but, before he could utter 
another word, Brandy cut in, 

“ Howld yer tongue, ye vagabone! 
an’ lave the gintleman spake, can’t ye? 
Troth, sir! ’tis a pity we didn’t hang 
him itself: but we'll dhrive him out iv 
the place at once, sir, an’ have done 
wid him.” 

“ Oh, thin, for the love of marcy! 
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don’t lave me, yer reverence, in his 
hands; for I’m kilt, an’ murdhered, 
an’ frightened out iv my life. I never 
towld a whisper of what he says—not 
a ha’p’orth ; may I never sin if I did! 
I’ve no friend here but Heaven and yer 
reverence ; an’ that limb iv Sathan ‘ud 
sooner murdher me nor lave it alone. 
Oh, spake for me, Mr. O’Donoghue ! 
spake for me, Mr.Clanchy! Do now, 
gintlemin!—the Lord incrase ye both ! 
—an’ stop him from puttin’ an ind to 
a poor lump iv a boy, that never ’ud a 
come a step iv the way to do the 
masther hurt nor harm, only in regard 
iv the sheriff, sir.’ And Mick began 
to cry. 

* See, now, the thricks iv the scha- 
mer!” said the whip. ‘ He can cry 
like a fox whin he likes, an’ wipe his 
eyes for all the world as if the tears 
war powrin’ down his cheeks like 
wather from a cashcade—the decaiver! 
But ’tis all a purpose, sir. I'll go bail 
’tis laughin’ he’ll be in his pocket, whin 
he’s o’ th’ other side the big gate.” 

“ Take him away,” said the priest. 

“Oh, thin, I’m ruined intirely !” 
cried the bailiff, who had good reasons 
for supposing our whip, rejoicing in 
the sobriquet of Brandy, had a special 
spite against him. “I’m a ruined 
man this holy morning, yer blessed 
reverence, if ye don’t lay yer diction 
on him not to hang me! What ’Il the 
wife and childher do whin I’m gone? 
Oh, hone ! och, hone!” 

“ High hanging to ’em all, seed, 
breed, an’ generation!” said Brandy. 
“ The heifer can’t find a bigger rogue 
in a busband than yerself, Mick Cas- 
sidy; an’ if ye are out iv their way, 
I'll engage the crathers iv childher ‘ont 
be so ready for the gallows.” 

“ Off with you, like a shot, Brandy!” 
cried Clanchy. “ We must hark away, 
Con, for Knockslappo, or we’ll only 
see as much of the day’s hunt, by 
Gad! as blind Jemmy Crone saw of 
his new white waistcoat. Shake your 
trotters, Cornelius; or ’pon my word 
and canscience we'll be tee-totally 
superseded.” ; 

“ You will drive with us to-day, 
Mr. M‘Nulty, to meet my friend 
Clanchy,” said I. The priest bowed 
acquiescence, and Fitzy did the same. 
I told Brandy to turn the bailiff from 
the grounds, and we were about to put 
our nags to their mettle, when Cassidy 
interrupted his whimpering to make 
another appeal to our merciful inter- 
ference between him and his captor, 
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who still had him fast by the neck in 
his noose. 

“ Oh, gintlemin! is this the way 
ye’re axin’ aich other to dinner, an’ 
lavin’ me, a poor lump iv a sinner, in 
the very tip-top heoigth iv affliction? 
Tell him, plaise yer honour! to let go 
the grip he have iv my Oh, oh! 
[here Brandy gave him a sly twitch] 
He'll murdher me, surely, plaise yer 
reverence! Put yer ’diction on him, 
or I’ll be hanged like a cat afore ever 
I get home.” 

“ Hould yer tongue, ye fool ye!” 
exclaimed Brandy ; “ who'd dirt their 
fingers wid hanging the likes iv ye?” 

“ Harkee!” said Father M‘Nulty to 
the whip, “ listen to me; if you hang 
that man, I'll bring the thunders of the 
church on your head: you shall be 
excluded from our chapel-doors, and 
I'll put my curse and malediction on 
you and yours for ever more.” 

“ By the livin’ farmer! I ’ont hang 
him, sir,” said Brandy. 

“« Nor let him be hanged,” said the 
priest. 

“ No, nor let him be hanged, if I 
can help it,” rejoined the whip. 

“ Thank yer reverence, this blessed 
mornin’ !” cried Mick Cassidy. 

Clanchy and I struck off for the 
hounds; Brandy called one of the la- 
bourers, who was pitching straw into 
a loft, to lend a hand with his pitch- 
fork to facilitate the expulsion of the 
bailiff; and the reverend gentleman 
returned to the pantry, to finish the 
beef and the sins of the handmaidens. 

We went straight for Knockslappo. 
About two miles from home we tallied 
the fox, which had been headed back 
by a party of gaugers, in search of a 
private still near Killmeclouty; laid 
the hounds on afresh, followed them 
over the high ground above the great 
Quag bog towards the Feagh covers, 
which were closed; and at last ran in 
to him, and killed in beautiful style 
in a potato-garden, between Joe Milton 
Blake’s old mansion of Paradise and 
the Devil’s Glen, after a sweet run of 
one hour and forty-two minutes by the 
slasher’s gold watch. 

The reader will now grant me the 
favour of imagining that some hours 
have passed between my last paragraph 
and my next; that we have returned 
home to dear Ballybeg; that dinner 
has been concluded, Beau Clanchy’s 
fine things said to the ladies, their own 
sweet selves withdrawn, toasts drank, 
some dozen or so of claret discussed, 
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the priest asking for wherewithal to 
concoct a jorum of punch, and most 
of the party primed for fun. It was 
then approaching to the small hours, 
when the butler intimated that the 
whip (whom I may continue to call 
Brandy, though that was not his name, 
except by usage) wished to speak to me. 

“ Brandy, you're drunk!” said I, 
the moment I saw him. 

“ Lively, Mr. Con; lively only, 
Mr. Cornalius,” he replied. An’ 
what little I tuk was to dhrive out 
the cowld in the bog wather, where we 
had the bailiff after you left us. Och! 
I'll engage "twas fun Thady Heffernan 
an’ I had wid the thief iv the world 
—'twas betther than a play to see 
him. Sure, sir, whin ye an’ Fitzy 
Clanchy F 

“ Mr. Clanchy, if you please.” 

“ Och ! well, misther Fitzy Clanchy, 
if yer honour likes. When yees two 
war off, and Father M‘Nulty—faith, I 
wk a riz out iv his riverence! bless 
us all, amin! didn’t I, masther Con ? 
—an’ Father M‘Nulty discoorsin’ the 
crathers at their devotion, I calls Thady 
Heffernan to come wid his pitchfork, 
an’ I borrows a bit iv a flail from 
the threshers; so we marches my 
bouchal— one before, and the other 
behind—for all the world like an army 
iv sogers wid a desarther, down to th’ 
upper corner iv Quag bog itself. ‘Thin 
whishper, Thady, my boy,’ says I, ‘if 
he don’t march quite an aisy, puttin’ 
his fut to the ground in tune to Suile, 
suile, agra, ye’re whishlin’ Thady,’ says 
I, ‘tickle up his kidneys wid your fork, 
an’ I’ll be apt to make whate iv his 
brains wid my flail,’ says I to Thady. 
An’ thin says Thady to me, back agin, 
says he, ‘ By Gor I will!’ says he. 
Oh, by the livin’ farmer! we had him 
to the bog in no time —that was the 
fun! Well, sir, ’twas down there 
ablow* we had a bit iv a coort-martial 
upon the joker.” 

** What do you know about court- 
martials ?” T asked. 

“ Faith! I war nigh bein’ whipped 
by one, in a mishtake for a brother iv 
mine; an’ I remimbers me iv it,” re- 
plied Brandy. “ An’, sir, we planked 
him down on his knees, an’ bed him 
make up his sowl, for he had no time 
to lose. So thin he axed us if hung 
he was to be? ‘So,’ says I, ‘you 
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bla’guard! you!’ says I; ‘sure the 
~~ put his ‘diction upon me if [ 
vung you, or let you be hung—an’ I 
ont do nothin’ agin my clargy, nor 
my religion. But, you see, he did not 
bed me not dhrown you in the bog- 
hole; an’ so, surely I’ll do it this 
blessed mornin’. Say your prayers, 
you blasphamer!’ says I; ‘ say your 
prayers, like shot—two aves an’ a 
crado, at once,’ says 1; ¢ an’ thin we'll 
thry if you can shwim, wid a shtone in 
your big coat,’ says I. ‘ Will you 
dhrown me all out?’ says he. ‘I 
will,’ says I, ‘dhrown you like a weeny 
kitten, an’ lave your nashty carkass 
there for ever an’ ever an’ afther-o, 
amin.’ ‘ Won't I get absolution it- 
self?’ says he. ‘ Divil a ha'p’orth,’ 
says I; ‘an’ your ugly sowl ’ill be 
roastin’ an’ fryin’ an’ hissin’, like a wet 
pittatee on a turf-sod, in purgathory, 
whin Thady Heffernan an’ I ’ll be 
singin’ hallilujahs an’ hallilujees in 
heaven itself, amin!’ Bekase you see, 
sir, how in the world could he get quit 
iv purgathory, whin no clargy was by 
at his death-bed, nor any one to give 
a thrawneen to the priest to pray him 
out? Well, masther Con, he says his 
prayers as fast as paes; for we hurried 
him up—’twas mighty improvin’ to 
hear him rattle off as many iv ’em as 
he knew. Thin, sir, ‘ Thady,’ says I, 
‘don’t be laughin’ Thady !’— for ’twas 
laughin’ he war, an’ the other at his 
devotions— but tie a lump iv a shtone 
in his cottamore tails, that ’ll sink him 
to the bottom.’ An’ Thady said he 
had no objections in life, only what 
would we do wid the writ he had agin 
the masther? ‘ ‘ He must ate it,’ says 
I. ‘Divil a betther!’ says Thady. 
‘ Open your mouth, misther Cassidy,’ 
says I. ‘ Indeed, and I ’ont,’ says he, 
settin’ his teeth fasht together like a 
vice in the head iv him. ‘ Faith! you 
must, or we'll find a way wid the fork,’ 
says I, back agin to him; ‘an’ a hand- 
some toothpick it ll make. An’ if it’s 
angerin’ us you'll be, may be we'll 
poke it down your throath wid the flail 
doubled!’ So thin, sir, whin he see 
"twas not a purpose we war, he takes 
the writ itself, an’ ates it forenent us, 
for all the world as if he war used to 
it, an’ like a griddled cake. “T'was as 

aisey to him as playing a jocawn.”* 
“ How!” Lexclaimed, rather shocked 





* Anglicé, below. 


+ A reed cut like the drone of a bagpipe, and when blown through, producing a 
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at the recital of what might have been 
an excellent joke for our whip, but 
grievously indigestible to the follower 
and swallower of the law; ‘do you 
mean to tell me, that you made the 
man actually eat the paper? er 

“* T’d thank you, sir, not to be afther 
disbelievin’ me,” returned Brandy, ra- 
ther indignantly. ‘ He chewed it like 
backy, an’ swallowed -it; why not, 
whin he must? He turned up his 
eyes, an’ he stretched out his nick, an’ 
he gulp’d down the paper—to be sure, 
one bit had liked to ’ve choked him; 
but Thady Heffernan hot him a crack 
wid the soft ind of his pitchfork, jest 
betune the showldhers —troth ! ’twas 
mighty kind in Thady to do it!—an’ 
afither that pelt, he tuk it down like 
thrackle. Never was sich fun since 
we cossed* the ould tinker’s dog at 
Killmeclouty through the sogers’ bar- 
racks, an’ the army marchin’ about. 
Oh! I'll engage the masther nearly 
shplit his sides wid laughin’ when [ 
towld the story. But, like a good 
gintleman, he ordered a cruiskeen iv 
whishky for Mick Cassidy and the rest 
iv us. Faith, sir! ’tis nigh finished, 
an’ the bum-bailiff is full up iv it, an’ 
dbrunk as a piper. Now, Misther 
Cornalius, aff yer honour ’ud “only give 
us a bit iva help, by the livin’ farmer ! 
we'd marry the bouchal to my owld 
aunt, Betty Dillon, at once; an’ she’d 
be all the betther for havin’ a husband.” 

“ Has he not a wife already ?” 

“ "Deed, sir, I b’lieve he has; but 
divil a matther! ’Twill be great sport; 
and Betty thinks may be a husband 
might do her rheumathism good.” 

The welfare of his kinswoman, and 
the amusement it was likely to create, 
were temptations too powerful to be 
overcome by the fear of any conse- 
quences from the law of bigamy visiting 
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the principal performers, or the aiders 
and abettors in the deed. He even 
hinted that Father M‘Nulty might be 
induced to join in the joke, as pro- 
bably, by this time, his reverence had 
swallowed sufficient of the strong, the 
sour, and the sweet, blended together 
into heart-raising punch, to put him 
above the (in Brandy’s conception) 
minor consideration of preserving from 
profanation the ceremonial rites of his 
church, or being scrupulously delicate 
touching the morality of the act that 
Brandy wished him to participate in— 
just for the fun’s sake. I, however, 
had no notion of making his reverence 
an actor in the farce; and though as 
good a Protestant as young gentlemen 
of those days usually were in the land 
of Innisfael— went to church on fine 
Sundays, ate plum-pudding at Christ- 
mas, drank the king’s health and the 
Protestant succession every day in a 
bumper, and was a candidate for a 
commission in his majesty’s service — 
I had a fair portion of respect for the 
cloth, even on the back ofa Roman 
Catholic; and was very near giving 
Brandy a wholesome correction for bis 
profane hint. Ifthe ceremony was to 
be performed, it was out of the ques- 
tion to have it done seriously by the 
priest; but it might nevertheless be 
managed by some one who should be 
his proxy. Now there was a strong re- 
semblance in make and feature between 
Fitzy Clanchy and Father M‘Nulty. 
Both were tall, dark men, with long 
noses ; both took snuff, and when in 
vino, and clad alike, each might easily 
pass for the other; especially in a 
badly-lighted kitchen or servants’ hall, 
and in the presence of those who had 
paid their devotions to the cruiskeen. 
Perhaps the priest might not have 
looked perfection in the beau’s s yellow 
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coat, nor imposed on the ladies in an 
illuminated drawing-room; but the 
slasher would appear sufficiently cle- 
rical for our purpose in his reverence’s 
black boots and great coat. 

My friend Clanchy had as consider- 
able a share of vanity as is commonly 
found in dandies of small societies in 
the present day. He thought himself, 
and some of the Galway dames had 
told him, that he possessed more than 
a usual proportion of personal attrac- 
tions. It would therefore have been a 
sheer tempting of Providence to have 
requested the beau’s co-operation, on 
the score of his being like the priest: 
but honey catches more flies than 
vinegar. Fitzy was flattered into the 
conspiracy against the bailiff. I told 
him that he could perform any cha- 
racter to the life which he chose 
to personate; and having persuaded 
Father M*Nulty that his feet would 
be infinitely more comfortable in a 
pair of easy old slippers—who has 
not found it so ?—than encased in his 
clericos ; the slasher donned the boots, 
buttoned the priest’s great-coat up to 
his chin, pulled his reverence’s shovel- 
hat down over his eyes, and accom- 
panied me to where old squinting 
Betty Dillon was laying siege to 
Mick Cassidy’s heart. 

The servants’ hall did not form part 
of the main building of Ballybeg House, 
but was under a separate roof, and 
connected by a covered passage with 
the kitchen. A loft was above it, 
where some of the inferior servants 
used to sleep—Brandy’s own den, 
indeed ; but there was no communi- 
cation with it except by a ladder, 
which reached a trap-door in the 
ceiling, and was only placed there at 
the time it was required. Both these 
apartments were now occupied,— the 
former by the coachman and hunts- 
man, Thady Heffernan, Brandy, a 
couple of the housemaids, and Betty 
Dillon—all of whom had had a taste 
of the eruiskeen; and the latter by the 
bailiff, who also had been given a fair 
portion of the whisky, aud then in- 
duced to mount the ladder into the 
loft by Brandy. Once through the 
Opening in the ceiling, the means of 
return was taken away. And now 
Mick looked through the trap-door, 
first with his head on one side, then 
On the other, pretty much as a crow 
might look into a marrow-bone, with 
an evident desire to descend, but 
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entertaining a corresponding dread of 
breaking a bone or two should he 
make a rash attempt at immediate 
emancipation. Brandy was scolding 
him ; Betty rubbing her eyes with her 
cheque apron, pretending great grief 
and indignation ; and the rest of the 
party in high glee at the fun. 

Clanchy’s disguise was perfect, and 
silence foilowed his appearance. I 
inquired the cause of the clamorous 
uproar; and was informed by Brandy, 
who stood forward as spokesman on 
this, as on most other occasions in 
which he was concerned, that they 
were induced to inveigle Cassidy into 
the loft, because he was disturbing 
the people with his love-making, and 
trying to put his comehedher on his old 
fool of an aunt—“ bad cess to her!” 
Betty, who had a drop in her eye, and 
whose heart was as soft as love in old 
age and whisky could make it, called 
him to order in a high key, for his 
animadversions on her and abuse of 
the present object of her affections ; 
while Cassidy looked unutterable things 
from above. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the slasher, 
imitating Father M‘Nulty’s voice with 
great eflect—“ silence, Betty Dillon, 
and pay some respect to me—silence, 
or by—hem !—or I shall be excessively 
displeased. And you, too, Brandy, 
hold your tongue in my presence, 
if you don’t wish to have me expose 
you in the parish. What are you 
doing up there, Cassidy, and why 
don’t you come down?” 

‘ For fear iv my neck, sir,” replied 
he, from above. 

* Oh! for fear of your neck — well. 
And is it true, my good woman, that 
you wish to enter the banns of matri- 
mouy with this man, and become his 
wife ?”” 

‘“‘ If yer riverence plaises,” replied 
Betty. 

* And do you wish to marry her, 
Cassidy ?” 

“ Any thing in life, yer riverence, 
if ye’ll only lend me the loan iv a 
ladder to come out iv this ;— may the 
worst iv hard fortune stick to the shins 
of the ruffin that tuk it from me!” 

“Very well, then, I may perform 
the ceremony at once, without any 
more bother.”’ 

“ Sure he won’t marry ’em itself, 
unless they are regularly called in 
church, Will,” whispered the coach- 
man to the huntsman. 
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“ Faith ! may be so; for I’m think- 
ing the priest, Heaven bless him! looks 
as if he was a little overtaken,” replied 
the latter in an under tone, but loud 
enough to be heard by Clanchy. 

“‘ Hold your tongue and be—hem ! 
—silence, and pay some respect to 
your clergyman, or by—hem !—or 
—silence, you irreverent old fools! 
Is it for you to judge of me? I will 
tell you that, by the section eighty-one 
of the rules of Constantinople, and 
blessed by Pope Hydrabad”’ 

“ A wisha, then! Pope Ballinafad !” 
said Will, who was rather deaf. 

“ Pope Hydrabad, you ignoramus !” 
cried the holy gentleman. “ The whole 
kit of them agreed that a priest may do 
just as he pleases, and be accountable 
to none but himself for what he wishes 
to do; and so now I’ll marry you two 
together at once. Con (tipping me a 
wink), fetch the prayer-book.” 

I popped into the dining-room, and 
returned in a trice with one of the 
volumes of Sir Charles Grandison that 
was doing duty as leg to the brass 
fender. Clanchy took it, placed it 
under his arm, and then ordered 
Brandy to rear the ladder to the 
trap-door. The whip did as he was 
desired; and when it was placed, 
Betty was told to ascend. Cassidy, 
however, finding a way to get down, 
took time by the forelock, and pre- 
pared to descend; but this was by no 
means in accordance with the slasher’s 
views, who intended the ceremony to 
be performed above. 

“If you put fvot on the second 
wrung, I'll excommunicate you,” cried 
he—“T’ll put my malediction and 
curse upon you for ever! Brandy, 
take the poker and stop him.” 

“ Another step an’ I'll spplit your 
skull!” cried Brandy, flourishing a 
red-hot poker snatched from the fire. 
A touch on his toe made him jump 
into the loft again like a lamplighter. 

“ Up with you, like shot, Betty!” 
said Clanchy ; and the love-sick dam- 
sel mounted to her swain. The instant 
she was in the loft, the ladder was re- 
moved. 

* Now, go down on your two knees, 
both of you,” said the slasher—“ down 
on your marrow-bones together, and 
look this way.” 

“ Will I be let down, then, by an’ 
by?” asked the bailiff. 

“To be sure you will,” answered 
Clanchy. ‘ Have you a ring?” 
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“ Divil a ring!” cried Cassidy. 

“« Have you, Betty ?” 

“ T have not, yer riverence.” 

“ Take a bit of string—take your 
shoe-tie, Cassidy; it will do as well 
to put round her finger.” 

“ My brogues are ablow in Quiag 
Bog, sir.” 

“ Lend him your garter, Betty.” 

“ You might as well ax a highlander 
for a knee-buckle, as the heifer above 
for a garther, who never had but the 
one pair iv stockins she was born in,” 
observed Brandy. 

“ Never mind them,” said Clanchy. 
“ In that case you must put the third 
knuckle of her left hand into your 
mouth, Cassidy—'tis the same thing 
entirely.” 

‘Thank yer riverence!” cried Betty, 
thrusting her fist against her neighbour's 
cheek. 

“ Are you ready ?” asked the slasher, 
opening his book. Little did Richard- 
son ever dream of his chef-d'auvre being 
turned to such a purpose. 

“* We are, yer riverence,” answered 
Betty, in great haste to be wedded. 

“ Listen to me, then,” said Clanchy. 
* Hurlo thrumbo quod Sir Charles Gran- 
disoniensis you two de omnibus rebus, 
Michael Cassidy, quick quid hujus hic 
hec hoc.” 

“ Oh! oh! oh !—my finger!” roared 
Betty. 

“ Whisht a vourneen—whisht !” said 
one of the handmaidens, who had dis- 
covered the beau’s disguise, and com- 
municated with her fellow-domestics 
—“ Whisht, Betty, an’ don’t be inter- 
ruptin’ the priest himself—can’t ye be 
aisy, now?” 

* Aisy, is it? an’ he bitin’ the finger 
iv me to the bone, the baste!” ex- 
claimed Betty. 

“ Well, a cuishla, if ye can’t be aisy, 
be as aisy as ever ye can, till his rive- 
rence have done, an’ then ye may be 
coortin’ galore.” 

“ Stuffo grammaticus, si nobody inter- 
JSeresremdeplorabalo, Elizabeth Dillon,” 
continued Clanchy, “ hujus expartibus. 
Con, put out o the lights o horum harum, 
and the fire o—tu tibi rododendron ac- 
teus —sanctissime mater. Amen.” 

*“ Amen!” exclaimed Betty, crossing 
herself. 

A pail of water stood near the turf 
fire. Taking Clanchy’s Latin hint, I 
turned it over it, and immediately blew 
out both the rushlights, putting the 
whole party in total darkness. The 
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servants at once guessed what I wanted, 
and quietly glided from the room with- 
out noise. We locked the door, and 
left the happy pair to bill and coo as 
much as they pleased, without the pre- 
sence of third persons to interfere with 
their bliss. Clanchy was afraid lest 
the bailiff should take it into his head 
to throw the old woman through the 
trap-door; but Brandy thought it not 
likely, and if he did, * what matter?” 
Next morning Betty was soda in the 
garret, perfectly reconciled to lead a 
life of celibacy for the remainder of her 
terrestrial sojourn ; a sound sleep hav- 
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ing carried off the effects of the whisky, 
and a black eye diminished the organ of 
amativeness which she had so strongly 
developed on the preceding evening. 
Cassidy had vanished through a hole 
in the roof, which he perforated him- 
self; and with him had disappeared a 
pair of new shoes, a pair of leather 
breeches, with four tenpenny pieces in 
the pockets thereof, and a Barcelona 
handkerchief, the property of our face- 
tious whipper-in, in lieu of fees. 

It was a long time before another 
arrest was attempted at Ballybeg. 


FANATICISM,—AND THE NATURAL HISTORIAN OF ENTHUSIASM.* 


We have been lately amused with a 
scientific puzzle called the Sciagra- 
phicon, the prime end and purpose of 
which is to instruct children in the 
delusion of the senses. A castle is 
portrayed upon a plain, with its sides 
elongated on the reverse of the method 
ordinarily adopted in perspective draw- 
ings ; which, on being observed through 
a sight-piece, with the concave side next 
the object, and with the light behind the 
spectator, stands up in the attitude and 
elevation of an actual castle. Thus is 
the great truth taught, that all the in- 
tuitions of the sense are mere appear- 
ances, and dependent on the medium 
of perception. 

This truth it is especially necessary 
to bear in mind in reading the works 
of the Natural Historian of Enthusiasm. 
it will be recollected that we took 
occasion, in a biographical paper+ on 
Cowper, suggested by Mr. Taylor’s life 
of the poet, to object to the historian’s 
definition of enthusiasm—being found- 
ed on the modern and infidel abuse of 
the term—as leading the writer into 
inconsistencies, and driving him to ex- 
ceptions in certain cases of energy and 
enterprise, in which enthusiasm was no 
fault of an infirm constitution, but was 
a laudable spiritual struggle to attain 
to a gigantic stature of human nature, 
or to the intellectual energy of seraphic 
essence. These excepted cases are, in 


fact, illustrations of the primary and 
true meaning of the word ; and it was 
in this sense, that we demanded of 
the author, to commence the inductions 
of his reasoning from the persons who 
are by common consent held to have 
been divinely inspired, and thence gra- 
dually condescend to those whose 
claims were of an equivocal character. 

Our natural historian has evidently 
read what we wrote, and finds it ne- 
cessary or expedient to apologise for 
his application of the phrase. We 
deem it fair to quote the terms of his 
defence : 


«It is not the small minority of per- 
sons soundly informed in matters of re- 
ligion that gives law to the language of a 
country ; or even if it did, this class is 
not generally qualified, by habits or edu- 
cation, to fix and authenticate a philoso- 
phical nomenclature. From these pecu- 
liar disadvantages it evidently follows, 
that when, by giving attention to facts, 
we have obtained precise notions on sub- 
jects of this sort, or at least have ap- 
proximated to truth, it will be found 
impracticable to adjust the result of our 
inquiries to the popular and established 
sense of any of the terms which may 
offer themselves to our option. The 
mass of mankind, besides their backward- 
ness always to exchange a loose and 
vague for a definite and restricted notion, 
do not fail to descry, in any definition 
that is at once philosophical and religious, 
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some cause of offence. The new-shar- 
pened phrase is felt to have an edge that 
wounds inveterate prejudice, and rankles 
in the heart. And the writer who is seen 
to be thus whetting afresh his words, is 
deemed to entertain a hostile purpose, 
and is met with a correspondent hostility. 
Nor is much more favour to be looked 
for from the religious classes ; who, al- 
ways alarmed at the slightest change in 
venerable modes of speech, will scent a 
heresy in every such definition. 

“Tf, then, new terms are not to be 
created (a procedure always undesirable), 
and if the intolerable inconvenience of a 
ponderous periphrasis is also to be avoid- 
ed, the best that can be done, amid so 
many difficulties, is to select a phrase 
which, more nearly than any other (of 
those commonly in use), conveys the 
notion we have obtained; and then to 
append a caution, explicit or implied, 
against the misunderstandings to which 
the writer, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, is exposed, 

“In the instance of every term con- 
nected with religious principles or modes 
of feeling, there must of course be ad- 
mitted a far wider departure from the 
etymological or ancient, than from the 
modern and popular senses they bear. 
If the recent and vulgar meaning of such 
phrases be incorrect or delusive, how 
much more so must be the remote and 
original meaning!* Whither does the 
etymon carry us, but to altogether a 
foreign region of thought? In matters 
of religion, a revolution has taken place, 
upon all lettered nations, which, while it 
leaves human nature the same, has im- 
parted a new substance, a new form, 
and a new relative position, to every 
notion that respects invisible power and 
human conduct.” 


More our Natural Historian writes on 
this theme ; but this is enough to shew 
that he prefers the present to the past, 
admitting the present, though less, to 
be still delusive. The present is, in- 
deed, peculiarly the sphere of the senses, 
in which all is appearance, and, as such, 
fallacious. According to the medium, 
it may be an elevated castle, or a 
sprawling, mishapen, lobster-like draw- 
ing, on a flat surface. The stick in 
the water, however, shall, with our his- 
torian, be a bent stick ; inhis estimation, 
the past time, before it was immersed, 
and the future, when it shall be with- 
drawn, are as nothing. Then it was, 
and hereafter again will be, a straight 
stick—but what is that to him? it now 
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seems crooked. Be it so! the time 
cometh when it will seem as it is. 

So much is written to shew the reader 
the point of observation from which 
this writer’s books are to be contem- 
plated. They deal with appearances ; 
they are, in fact, natural nistortes, 
and not philosophical dissertations, al- 
though a tone something like this is 
attempted. This fact being perfectly 
understood and appreciated, these vo- 
lumes will communicate no error; 
otherwise, like the world itself, they 
are so many “ blunders ”— though 
“‘ glorious ” ones; for the works are 
eloquently written, and the author is 
an accomplished rhetorician. We can- 
not away, however, with the artificial 
style in which they are composed. Let 
it be, nevertheless ; it is a part of the 
spirit; it is an appropriate medium for 
the matter of the communication. 

After what has been said, the reader 
will not be surprised at the author’s 
defining the subject of his last treatise 
on precisely the same principle observed 
in the first. 


“The fanatic of the Grecian and 
Roman writers is hardly, if at all, to be 
recognised as predecessor of the fanatic 
of Christendom ; and although, for pur- 
poses of illustration, or of mere curiosity, 
we may hereafter glance (once and again ) 
at some of the ancient and long obsolete 
forms of religious extravagance, it is 
with the modern species (practical in- 
ferences being our prime object) that we 
shall, in the following pages, chiefly be 
conversant. 

‘* In a former instance ( Natural History 
of Enthusiasm), the author was not insen- 
sible of the disadvantage he laboured 
under in adopting a phrase which, per- 
haps more than any other (the one he 
has now to do with excepted), is em- 
ployed in every imaginable diversity of 
meaning, and to which, in truth, every 
man, as he utters it, assigns a sense that 
reflects his personal rate of feeling in 
matters of religion,—one man’s enthu- 
siasm being only another man’s sobriety. 
Before such diversities can be harmo- 
nised, not only must mankind be taught 
to think with precision, but must come 
also to an agreement on the great prin- 
ciples of piety. 

*« Discordances, still more extreme, 
belong to the popular senses of the word 
FANATICISM ; for inasmuch as it takes 
up a more pungent element than the 
term enthusiasm, it commonly draws some 
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special emphasis from the virulence or 
prejudices of the mouth whence it issues. 
The word is the favourite missile of that 
opprobrious contempt wherewith Irreli- 
gion defends itself in its difficult position ; 
and it is hurled often with the indiscri- 
minate vehemence that belongs to infu- 
riate fear. The sense attached to a term 
when so employed must of course differ 
immensely from that which it bears in 
the mind of every dispassionate observer 
of mankind, and especially of one who 
takes up the truths of Christianity as the 
best and most certain clew to the philo- 
sophy of human nature.” 


Notwithstanding this disclaimer, our 
natural historian’s definition is neces- 
sarily the same as that “ wherewith 
Irreligion defends itself.” His fana- 
ticism, accordingly, is nothing more 
nor less than a “ combination of spu- 
RIOUS PIETISM with the MALIGN PASs- 
sions.” These capitals are not ours, 
but the author’s. It is, he adds, a 
“ fictitious fervour in religion, rendered 
turbulent, morose, or rancorous, by 
junction with some one or more of the 
unsocial emotions. Or ifa definition 
as brief as possible were demanded, 
we should say that FANATICISM IS 
ENTHUSIASM INFLAMED BY HATRED.” 

Consistent enough is this definition 
in the mouth of an historian of appear- 
ances, which he forthwith proceeds, 
after a glance at the rise and reason 
of the irascible emotions, to recount in 
order. At the outset of this process, 
a long section is devoted to the alliance 
of the malign emotions with the imagi- 
nation. ‘To this alliance he traces the 
ideas of chivalrous virtue and of royal 
magnanimity, which have softened the 
ferocious pride of mighty warriors. 
It may be true, he admits, that some 
sparks or rare flashes of mere com- 
passion have, once and again, gleamed 
from the bosoms of such men; yet he 
contends that, if good will to their 
fellows had been more than a transient 
emotion, the sword would never have 
been their toy. But the imaginative 
sentiments are a middle power, in the 
hands of nature, which, because they 
may be combined more readily than 
some higher principles with the gross 
and dark ingredients of the human 
mind, serve so much the better to 
chasten or ameliorate what cannot be 
quite expelled. “ Except for emotions 
of this order, Alexander would have 
been as Tamerlane, and Tamerlane as 
the Angel of Death.” Other remarks, 
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equally good, occur on this subject ; 
but as we are anxious to avoid all 
metaphysical matter, we can barely 
glance at them. 

Self-love is excluded from this al- 
liance. Man, much as he may boast 
himself, is by far too poor at home to 
maintain the expense of his own splen- 
did conceptious of personal greatness. 
Even when we meditate on eternity, 
and think of our own part in it, we 
dwell much more upon the scenes, the 
personages, and the events it shall con- 
nect us with, than conceive of ourselves, 
simply, as destined to liveforever. If 
human nature, continues our eloquent 
rhetorician, —“ if human nature had 
been so constituted as that the imagi- 
native emotions could have found suffi- 
cient range within the lone precincts of 
the soul, and if there had been opened 
to every one (or at least to heroic 
spirits) a world of splendid illusions— 
such that he should have had no need 
to look abroad, man must have become, 
in a frightful sense, an insulated being ; 
nor perhaps would any other impulse, 
drawn either from his wants, bis fears, 
or his affections, have availed to con- 
nect him firmly and permanently with 
his fellows. No conceptions much 
more appalling can be entertained than 
that of the proud demigod, who, find- 
ing an expanse of greatness within his 
own bosom—an expanse wherein he 
could take ample sweep, and inces- 
santly delight himself, should start off 
from the populous universe, and dwell 
content in the centre of an eternal soli- 
tude.” Thus, our historian discovers 
that even the man of the wilderness is 
a social being—witness his often re- 
hearsed and monotonous soliloquies, 
of which the great world, its noise, its 
vanity, and its corruptions, are the 
theme. The world, he opines, is as in- 
dispensable a material to the enthu- 
siasm of the anchoret as it is to that of 
the busiest and most ambitious votary 
of fame. ‘ Only let,” says he, “some 
breathless messenger— like those that 
brought tidings of dismay to the Ara- 
bian patriarch—reach the cavern of the 
hermit, and announce to him that his 
love of solitude was at length effectively 
and for ever sealed by the utter extinc- 
tion of the human race; solitude, from 
that instant, would not merely lose all 
its fancied charms, but would become 
terrible and insufferable ; and this man 
of seclusion, starting like a maniac from 
his wilderness, would run round the 
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world in search, if haply it might be, of 
some straggling survivors!” 

This is splendid writing. Otherillus- 
trations “ advene.” The enthusiasm of 
the very meanest member of a warrior- 
clan is tenfold more animate than that 
of the head of a house laden with the 
decorations of heraldry —“a slender line 
terminating in self.” Martial enthu- 
siasm especially demands the social 
elements as its ground; and here, says 
the historian, “ here we reach that very 
compound sentiment which, as to its 
construction, stands immediately pa- 
rallel with religious rancour and fanati- 
cism. The one species of ardent emo- 
tion differs from the other more in 
adjuncts and objects than in innate 
quality or character. The battle-fury 
of the cian is only self-love, inflamed 
by hatred, and expanded, by aid of the 
imagination, over the width of the com- 
munity with which the individual con- 
sorts. It is this environed enthusiasm 
that renders the cureF of the horde (as 
visible centre of all emotions) the ob- 
ject of a more zealous and efficient ido- 
latry than is offered to the Gop of the 
horde; and itis this that lends a measure 
of nobility and importance to even the 
most abject son of thetribe. It is this 
feeling which knits the phalanx, shoul- 
der to shoulder, when the marshalled 
family advances to meet its ancient 
rival in the field. It is this passion, 
the enthusiasm of gregarious rage, that 
puts contempt upon death, gives a 
brazen firmness to the nerves when tor- 
ture is to be endured, seals the lips 
in impenetrable secrecy when a trust 
has to be preserved ; and, in a word, 
imparts to human nature a terrible 
greatness which we are compelled at 
once to abhorand admire.” The ima- 
gination, therefore, is not to be stimu- 
lated by ideas merely selfish; yet, on 
the other hand, becomes languid if the 
field of exercise be over-much extended. 
Men, accordingly, possess vastly more 
individual motive, and more sponta- 
neous power, as members of a small 
than of a large community. The 
steady martial temper that ordinarily 
belongs to the armies of a great empire, 
stands in contrast with the ferocious or 
desperate valour that distinguishes the 
warrior of a horde, a canton, or a 
petty republic. Usage, opinion, rea- 
sons of interest, or honour, give motive 
to the first; but the madus animus con- 
stitutes the principal ingredient in the 
bravery of the clan. 
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The fourth section views fanaticism 
as “the offspring of enthusiasm, o1 
combination of the malign emotions 
with spurious religious sentiments.” 
It must be briefly dismissed, though 
probably we shall have to recur to it. 
The false religion of the FaNaTic, ac- 
cording to the historian, includes ele- 
ments not at all known to the mere 
enthusiast. Its characteristics are,— 
1, a deference to MALIGNANT INVI- 
SIBLE POWER; 2, the natural conse- 
quence of such a deference—rancorous 
contempt or detestation of the mass 
of mankind, as religiously cursed and 
abominable; and, 3, the belief of cor- 
rupt favouritism, on the part of Invi- 
sible powers, towards a sect or par- 
ticular class of men; and this parti- 
ality is the antithesis of the relentless 
tyranny of which all other men are the 
objects. Having thus stated, enlarged 
upon, and recapitulated, these three 
elements, he proceeds to arrange the 
historical appearances which he is 
about to aggregate under four heads : 

The Fanaticism of the Scource, 

The Fanaticism of the Branp, 

The Fanaticism of the Banner, 

The Fanaticism of the SymBot. 

The first—of the scourge—relates 
to personal infliction, and forms the 
subject of the fifth section. Violent or 
malignant passions, says the historian, 
sometimes turn inward, and vex the 
heart that generates them, in conse- 
quence of the mere sluggishness or 
lassitude of the animal system, which, 
while it insulates a man from others, 
as if he were employed in an indolent 
fog, yet does not much affect the in- 
terior of the character. There may 
exist a very high rate of moral or in- 
tellectual excitement, where the manner 
and mode of conduct indicate nothing 
but torpor; just as, in some bottom- 
less lakes, vehement under-currents, or 
eddies, make sport below, while the 
surface is still and stagnant. Not a 
few of our fanatics of the self-torment- 
ing class come under this distinction. 

Our historian admits that cases of 
pure fanaticism (his definition being 
kept in view) are rare. Of all the 
facts illustrative of the system of monk- 
ish austerity, very few broadly and in- 
contestably exhibit the virulent mo- 
tives which, nevertheless, the entiré 
history of the system demonstrates to 
have been in secret operation through- 
out it. One principle comes out in a 
note in this part of the book, viz.— 
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“ The author having in another volume 
considered the monkish institute and 
doctrine as the product and parent of 
E.NTHUSIASM, has now only to advert to 
those stronger features of the system 
which mark it as fanatical or virulent.” 
In the text he remarks, that this spe- 
cimen of fanaticism is not characterised 
by him “ such as it seems in the en- 
comiastic pages of Theodoret, Sozo- 
men, Isidore, Macarius, Palladius, 
Cassian, or of Basil and Bernard ; but 
such as, after a candid perusal of these 
writers, we are compelled to believe it 
to have been.” 

Compelled by what? by an arbi- 
trary and one-sided definition, which 
assumes virulence and maliguity as the 
sole attribute of the subject treated of, 
against the evidence of facts given into 
court by competent witnesses! The 
criticism to which this mode of argu- 
ment is liable lies on the surface. 

The introverted sentiment of fanati- 
cism employs itself as three distinct 
elements: 1, the miseries, physical 
and mental, to which man is liable ; 2, 
a consciousness of personal guilt, and 
dread of retribution; 3, the supposi- 
tion of supererogatory or vicarious merit. 
There is a rebellion of proud hearts 
against the calamities to which human 
life is exposed, and which induces the 
haughty mind to seek daily converse 
with ghastly despair, that fear may be 
nullified by familiarity. Such a des- 
perate and sullen pride has always 
marked the oriental (polytheistic) aus- 
terities ; and in India we see un- 
masked that which in Europe has dis- 
guised itself under Christian modes of 
expression. Such a proud forestalling 
of misery ordinarily combines itself 
with the consciousness of guilt and the 
dread of retribution ; and both together 
lead to the same voluntary endurance 
of extreme pains. He who thinks him- 
self both a Victim and a Culprit would 
fain take the engine of retributive tor- 
ment into his own hand, lest it should 
be laid hold of by the Vindictive 
Power he dreads. And the hope he 
entertains of acting always as proxy for 
the minister of Justice in his own case, 
bears proportion to the rigour with 
which he exercises the function of exe- 
cutioner. Fanatical belief of this kind, 
in its most preposterous form, is found 
on the banks of the Ganges — in the 

wilds of Africa. At length dread and 
dismay settle down into some sort of 
calculation or of compromise with the 
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apprehended danger, and the troubled 
spirit of man enters into a dull wrang- 
ling debate concerning the precise 
amount of the mulct, and the mode of 
payment. Ile seeks, moreover, to 
turn the balance in his favour, and har- 
bours the presumptuous thought of jus- 
tifying, to a certain extent, the differ- 
ence between himselfand the Avenger ; 
as that if, after all, punishment should 
be inflicted, it shall be and shall seem 
to others unrighteous and cruel; so 
that, while writhing under it, the sufferer 
may console himself with the proud 
consciousness of merit, and may, even 
on the ground of severe justice, gain a 
right of retaliation. 

“ At this point,” observes the his- 
torian, “ then there comes in hope, and 
a new emotion, to give alacrity to the 
fortitude of the soul. The conscience- 
stricken man discovers that he pos- 
sesses within himself (as if it were an 
inexhaustible fund) the power of en- 
during privation aud pain; he may 
deny every gratification,— he may sus- 
tain without a groan the most extreme 
anguish, -—he may live only to suffer; 
and in his mode of estimating the ab- 
solving value of bodily torment he 
reckons that, whatever price may be 
put upon those pains or wants which a 
man endures willingly, and from which 
he has no means of escaping, the merit 
of the same amount of affliction borne 
voluntarily is tenfold greater. Who- 
ever, then, has the fortitude to inflict 
misery upon himself, may boldly defy 
vindictive power; for he commands 
the means of adding merit to merit, at 
such a rate of rapid accumulation as 
shall presently outstrip the reckoning of 
the adversary. Fanaticism (the fana- 
ticism of personal infliction) is not 
ripened until it approaches this point ; 
that is to say, it wants spring and 
warmth. It is not tumid— it has no 
heroism so long as mere dread, and 
the sense of guilt, are uppermost in 
the mind. But when pride takes its 
high standing upon the supposition of 
merit won, and when invisible powers 
are deemed to have been foiled, then 
the spirit gets freedom and _ soars. 
Pitiable triumph of the lacerated heart, 
that thus vaunts itself in miseries as 
useless as they are horrid! Must we 
not mourn the infatuations of our 
nature, as we watch the ascent of the 
soul, that climbs the sky only to carry 
there a sullen defiance of Eternal Jus- 
tice’ So the bird of prey, beaten off 
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from the fold, and torn with the 
shepherd’s shafts, its plumage ruffled 
and stained with gore, flaps the wing 
on high, and fronts the sun, as if to 
boast before heaven of its audacity and 
its wounds !” 

When the mind has learnt to derive 
a sombre satisfaction from the paucity 
of its sources of comfort, a reaction 
often takes place. An emotion of per- 
sonal independence will supervene in 
comparison with those around him— 
free from solicitude, because free from 
wants, a mere morsel of coarsest food 
is all the fanatic is compelled to ask 
from the grudging world. The thraldom 
of artificial life is a bondage he has 
broken. Moreover, though pain at the 
first onset condenses the soul upon a 
point, or brings the whole of the sensi- 
tive faculty to the one centre of anguish, 
yet the habit of pain loosens this con- 
centration, and allows the mind to 
occupy a wider surface. The conscious 
principle is then almost set at large 
from its sympathy with mere flesh and 
nerve. The leathern girdle has been 
found after death to have lodged itself, 
like a seton, in the integuments round 
the ascetic’s loins, so as (in ordinary 
cases) to have occasioned intense suf- 
fering; yet never had the secret been 
betrayed to the fraternity by any indi- 
cations of uneasiness. Some hermits 
of the north of Europe acquired power 
to resist intense cold. In the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, the 
forests of France and Germany were 
haunted by naked anchorets, who, 
round the year, roamed about, refusing 
even the comforts of a cavern, and 
were wont to repose at night on the 
fresh-fallen snow. From this point 
the mind gravitates from the more to 
the less vehement class of emotions, 
and the fanatic ends in the knave. 

Having acquired familiarity with self- 
inflicted torments, and at ease in his 
character of voluntary martyr, and be- 
lieving himself to have reached a van- 
tage ground in relation to vindictive 
powers, the fanatic entertains next the 
bold ambition of undertaking to suffer 
vicariously for those who may be less 
resolute than himself. The imagination, 
as we have already seen, is with diffi- 
culty kindled within the home circle 
of selfish interests. When the fanatic 
has begun to tire on his wearisome pil- 
grimage of woe, how may he reanimate 
his purpose if he can think himself a 
public person who has freely become 
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responsible for other men’s salvation ; 
oa especially if he can believe that 
the vindictive powers, whom he is 
holding at bay with a strong arm, are 
watching for the fall of so notable a 
champion, and would rush upon the 
spoil were he to faint ! 

The historian then passes in review 
the Rabbinical, Mohammedan, and 
Popish superstitions, so far as they 
have encouraged the practice of volun- 
tary inflictions; and dwells at large 
upon the doctrine of purgatory. The 
character of St. Basil is at length se- 
lected as an illustration, whose writings, 
as well in the Latin as the Greek church, 
and during many successive centuries, 
formed the text-book of monkery, and 
gave sanction to its follies. Far, how- 
ever, from seeming fanatical or malig- 
nant, the monastic system, as it stands 
on the shining pages of Basil, bears 
quite a seductive form. His descrip- 
tions of his own seclusion among the 
mountains of Pontus, and of the plea- 
sures of abstracted meditation and 
holy exercise, can hardly be read 
without kindling an enthusiasm of the 
same order. In his ascetic rules, too, 
there is very much of admirable and 
elevated sentiment, and of Scriptural 
discretion, as well as a thorough ortho- 
doxy. More easy is it to yield the 
heart and judgment to the persuasive 
influence of the writer, than to stand 
aloof and call in question his prin- 
ciples. Yet there is little or nothing 
among the enormities of ascetic life 
which might not be justified on the 
grounds assumed by Basil. It is evi- 
dent that the very serious impressions 
he entertained of the Divine justice, 
and its bearing upon man, were not 
balanced, as in the minds of the apostles, 
by a clear and auspicious understand- 
ing of the great article of justification 
by faith ; his faith, therefore, was com- 
fortless, severe, and dim. Again, the 
Scriptural belief of the agency and 
malice of infernal spirits had become, 
in that age and before it, so turgid and 
extravagant, that it filled a far larger 
space on the circle of vision than pro- 
perly belongs to it. In truth, among 
the monks, the subject of infernal 
seduction quite occupied the mind, 
to the exclusion almost of happier 
objects of meditation. The devil, 
whatever may be the title of the piece, 
is the real hero of the drama of mo- 
nastic piety :—that, therefore, has all 
the proper characters of superstition. 
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The custom of pilgrimage was the 
most benign of all the forms of fana- 
ticism, yet it may be questioned whe- 
ther the most ferocious of the ancient 
superstitions ever made such havoc of 
human life as have the tranquil pil- 
grimages of the eastern and western 
nations. The reader, says the histo- 
rian, “ might startle perhaps to hear 
it affirmed that, looking only to mo- 
dern times, the wars that have raged 
in different parts of Europe and Asia 
have not wasted the human species to 
a greater amount than the noiseless 
processions that, during the same era, 
have been streaming towards the cen- 
tres of Brahminical, Mahommedan, 
and Romish superstition. 


“It is hard to believe to what extent 
the mischief might have reached, espe- 
cially in those ages when the frenzy was 
at its height, if it had not been checked 
by the saving admixture of grosser mo- 
tives with the pure fanaticism which was 
its prime impulse. How greatly are we 
often indebted (if pride would but own 
it) to those whispered suggestions of 
common prudence which we should in- 
dignantly spurn if they dared to utter 
themselves aloud! Yes, and in the 
wondrous complexity of human nature 
provisions are made for the clogging or 
diverting of every power that tends to 
run up to a dangerous velocity, Re- 
ligious delusion is in fact found to co- 
alesce readily, on the one side with soft 
sensuality, and on the other-—strange 
amalgam !—with mercenary calculations. 
Oftener than can be told has pious he- 
roism slid down by a rapid descent into 
sordid hypocrisy, and the stalking de- 
votee of yesterday has become to-day a 
sheer knave. Just so does a torrent 
tumble from crag to crag of the moun. 
tains, and sparkle in the sun as it storms 
along; until, reaching a level and a 
slimy bed, it takes up the impurity it 
finds, gets sluggish as well as foul, and 
at length creeps silent through the oozy 
channels of a swamp.” 


The second division treats of the 
Fanaticism of the Brand. It occupies 
the whole of Section VI., and treats of 
immolation and cruelty as exercised 
by a Galerius, an Alva, and a Bonner. 
The offence given to self-love, and the 
wound inflicted upon pride by resist- 
ance in matters of opinion, is deep in 
proportion, not simply to the import- 
ance of the question debated, but to its 
obscurity also. It is this which makes 
the bitterness of ordinary strife assume, 
when religion is the subject of contro- 
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versy, a solemn virulence—such as 
makes secular contentions seem vapid 
and trivial. Immortal abhorrence takes 
place of common hatred, wrath swells 
to execration, and every ill wish breaks 
out in anathemas. Often the slenderest 
pretext for charging on an opponent 
moral delinquency is wanting —a 
blameless life and temper may even 
put to shame every attempted calumny. 
“ Woe to our victim,” exclaims the 
historian, “if this be the case, for then 
the cruel work of vilifying him must 
be so much the more elaborate. To 
establish to our own satisfaction the 
guilt of our enemy by the method of 
argument, by fair inference and evi- 
dence, is a process too slow to keep 
pace with the velocity of the vindictive 
passions. What, then, remains, but by 
the forms of law (if law be at our 
bidding), and by the sword of justice 
(if justice be our obsequious servant), 
to consign the hated impugner of our 
will to the class of malefactors? When 
once we have looked upon him covered 
with ignominy —and if we can but see 
him pale with the paleness which a 
dungeon sheds on the face—and if we 
do but catch the clanking of a chain 
about his neck, which a Barabbas yes- 
terday wore—yes, and if we hear him 
groaning under torments that are the 
necessary schooling of obdurate wick- 
edness,—then we can fill up with ease 
what before was wanting to tranquillise 
a just revenge. The circle of our ideas 
is complete—our moral instincts come 
round to their close—we breathe again, 
And by inflicting those heavy injuries, 
which are presumptive evidence of de- 
merit, we prove to ourselves, as well 
as to the world, that the object of our 
hatred was indeed worthy of detesta- 
tion.” 

Jealousy and interested pride float 
about the purlieus of every despotism, 
and especially of every religious des- 
potism. The foundations of spiritual 
tyranny are less ostensible, and more 
precarious, than those of secular go- 
vernment. Add to which, the moral 
sentiments are almost always, or in 
some degree, put in danger by the 
possession of privilege ; a danger much 
enhanced, if serious privations or dis- 
abilities are the price paid for indistinct 
honours. The malign sentiments of the 
pauper and of the oligarch are then 
concentred in the same bosom. The 
ancient idolatries —Druidical, Syrian, 
Scythian, and Indian — were cruel and 
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sanguinary ; the more modern super- 
stitions of Mexico and Hindoostan have 
been deeply stained with blood. But 
there is a clear difference, much in 
favour of pagan rites, between the 
shedding the blood of a victim (using 
the term in its restricted and proper 
sense), at the impulse of a sincere 
superstitious dread, and the papal 
executions and exterminations, that 
sprung, not from horrors of conscience, 
not from error of belief, but from a 
sheer rancour. Superstition does in- 
deed tend to blood, and often is guilty 
of it; but fanaticism —fanaticism such 
as that of the Romish hierarchy — 
breathes revenge, and murder beats 
from its heart. As great a difference 
exists between the persecution of the 
early Christians by pagan Rome, and 
the atrocities of the popedom towards 
those possessing a like faith. 

The following passage is perhaps one 
of the finest in modern literature :— 


“The bas-reliefs and bronzes of the 
Roman greatness have brought down for 
our inspection the form and visage of the 
Roman soldier, such as he was under 
Nerva, Trajan, Aurelius, Domitian. 
The contracted brow declares that storms 
of battle have beat upon it often; the 
glare of that overshadowed eye throws 
contempt upon death ; the inflated nos- 
tril breathes a steady rage ; the fixed 
lips deny mercy ; the rigid arms and the 
knit joints have forced a path to victory, 
through bristled ramparts and triple lines 
of shields and swords. And withal 
there is a hardness of texture that seems 
the outward expression of an iron strength 
and rigour of soul—a power as well of 
enduring as of inflicting pain ; and the one 
with almost as much indifference as the 
other. Shall we conceive of encounter- 
ing, on the open field, a being so firml 
fierce, and so long accustomed to ak 
and trample upon man? But who shall 
imagine himself to have been delivered 
into the hands of the Roman soldier 
armed, not as a warrior but as execu- 
tioner? This indeed isterror. Alas ! 
then, let us commiserate the fate of our 
brethren and sisters in Christ the early 
martyrs! What had they to look for 
when the centurion’s band, such as we 
see it now encircling the column of 
Trajan, was let loose upon a flock of 
trembling victims, with license and com- 
mand to torture and to kill! 

*“* Yet we have not reached the ex- 
treme point of horror; there remains a 
picture which still more chills the blood. 
True, the Roman soldier, as well by 
his murderous occupations, as by his 


brutal usages, had become hard and 
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cruel; yet there was no mystery in his 
rage: savage more than malign, his pur- 
poses of evil sprung only from the pro- 
vocations of the hour ; they were not 
profound as hell. We turn then from 
the bas-reliefs, and the sculptures, and 
coins of ancient art, and open an illu- 
minated codex — choice treasure of a 
monkish library. At the head of homi- 
lies and prayers, or of meditations and 
miracles, and set in flowers of purple 
and gold, we find the veritable effigy of 
the canonized zealot—abhot or brother— 
a Dominic or a Fouquet. How delicate 
was the bodily frame and outward tex- 
ture of the man ; the soft contour bespeaks 
physical and mental laxity ; yet is there, 
too, in the mobile features an indication 
of that resolution which excitement may 
give, if not that which animal courage 
imparts. An abject habit of soul, to- 
gether with a boundless insolence,—a 
usage of submission to every tyranny, 
and an arrogance that would crush a 
world when provoked, meet in the tor- 
tuous brows. Under how many impene- 
trable coverings are the secrets of that 
heart concealed, if we are to judge by 
the wily closing of the lips and the 
wrinkled temples! The face, taken at a 
glance, is the very pattern of penitence 
and ecstasy ; but to look at it again is to 
find it wanting in the traces of every 
human affection. The man, beside that 
his occupations have not been of tlie 
sort that give vigour to the animal sys- 
tem, and cheerful alacrity to the mind, 
has no kindly relationships, no natural 
cares, no mild hopes: he is not social, 
not domestic ; but in the place of all 
genuine impulses harbours the rancid 
desires of a suppressed concupiscence. 
Who could imagine him to be husband, 
or father, or friend, or neighbour, or 
citizen, or patriot? Hover where it 
may, this is an alien spirit — foreign to 
whatever is human ; at home only in the 
world of ghostly excitements ; it haunts 
earth —not dwells upon it.” 


The first dark error of the Roman 
Church is its abuse of the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments: the 
papal hell is but the state-prison of the 
papal tyranny. Necessary, also, is it 
to remember, that though the ecclesi- 
astical hell of the Romish despotism 
has of late been closed, and a seal set 
upon it by the strong hand of the civil 
power, or the stronger hand of popular 
Opinion ; yet the dogma is what it was, 
and where it was. ‘ The pent-up fire 
of its revenge still murmurs through 
the vaults of the spiritual edifice, from 
the mouth of the Tagus to the Car- 
pathian mountains ; give it only wind, 
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and how should it rage to the skies! 
The Waldenses, the Lollards, the Re- 
formed of Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, England, and the Huguenots 
of France, were the victims, not ofa 
cruel age, but of a cruel doctrine ; and 
that doctrine is as cruel now as it was 
in the pontificate of Innocent III.” 

The doctrine of perdition, as held 
by the church, was visibly typified in 
the modes of punishment it employed. 
Fire was the chosen means of its chas- 
tisements. 

Of the individual-consequences of 
the celibacy of the priesthood, our his- 
torian draws a fearful picture. Certain 
extreme cases of religious ferocity might, 
he opines, be explained, were we in 
possession of the secret history of the 
individuals. Could we delve, he says, 
in some spots of the earth’s surface, far 
down towards its secret caverns, we 
might come upon the laboratories of 
nature, where chemical agents in con- 
stant turmoil have, age after age, con- 
vulsed the abyss; yet unfelt above. 
Yes, perhaps low beneath some of the 
most tranquil and smiling landscapes, 
where no such terror has been ever 
seen or surmised, furious tempests of 
fire are continually shaking the infer- 
nal vault. But in a moment, by the 
heaving of the cavern, a new element 
rushes down, and egress too is made: 
heat, tenfold more intense than before, 
is suddenly generated. The very bow- 
els of the world swelter and are molten; 
the jagged jaws of the pit are sundered ; 
torrents of fire rush up, and are flung 
to the clouds; and kingdoms are co- 
vered with dismay. 

“ We grant at once,” he continues, 
“that our comparison in appearance 
goes beyond the occasion, and is dis- 
proportioned to the subject. Let it, 
then, be condemned as inappropriate. 
Nevertheless the truth remains certain, 
that the mischiefs occasioned by even 
the most dire of volcanic eruptions 
have been trivial, if compared with the 
sorrows and pains and devastations 
that have, in more than a few instances, 
sprung from the burning cavern of only 
a single human bosom. What is the 
descent of a river of lava through vine- 
yards and olive-groves, or what the 
overthrow of hamlets, and the burying 
of villages or castles, compared with 
the torments and imprisonments, the 
conflagrations, the famines, the exter- 
inating wars, and the ages of national 
degradation, all of which have had so 
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simple and narrow an origin as the 
fiery malice ofa friar’s heart? Better 
were it, incomparably better for man- 
kind, that a new volcano should heave 
itself from the abyss, and spout sulphur 
in the centre of every province of every 
European kingdom, than that Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans, papal legates 
and Jesuits, should find leave to repeat 
the massacres and executions which so 
often have stained the soil of France, 
and Spain, and Portugal, and Italy, 
and Germany, and Holland, and Eng- 
land.” 

Equally eloquent is the historian on 
the theme of the Inquisition. But we 
must turn from the Fanaticism of the 
Brand to that of the Banner — or 
of ambition and conquest. This section 
(the seventh) is indeed one of great 
importance. Herein the writer ever 
and anon penetrates beneath the sur- 
face of phenomena, and detects glimpses 
of the principle which serves them as 
a common law. Fora signal example 
of the fanaticism of martial zeal and 
religious ambition, he selects the first 
propagation of the doctrine of Mo- 
hammed. The Saracenic conquests 
were not only natural expansions of a 
superabundant power, for an eruption 
from the same quarter has happened 
but once in the history of the world ; 
nor does it appear that it would have 
happened at all, apart from the reli- 
gious impulse whence actually it sprang. 
“* Had not the Merchant of Mecca pe- 
netrated the seventh heaven, and brought 
down thence a spark, which set the 
ambition of Arabian bosoms in a blaze, 
the very name of Saracen, with all the 
splendours that surround it, had hardly 
found a place on the page of history. 
Without Mohammed, the Bedoween 
horsemen had probably continued, age 
after age, to sweep their native deserts 
—a terror only to traders and pilgrims.” 

The countries to the north, to the 
east, and to the west of the Arabian 
wilderness, lay as a rich inheritance, of 
which the actual possessors had lost 
their title by extreme degeneracy, and 
which seemed to ask to be seized upon 
by men worthy to enjoy it. It might 
also, in the age of Mohammed, have 
seemed to an ardent spirit both lawful 
and noble to bring or drive the much- 
corrupted nations, by force and terror, 
into the path of truth. Our historian 
concedes that Mohammed was pos- 
sessed of the first elements of theology, 
though the manner in which he attained 
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them is a mystery. Surrounded by 
lytheism — by the ruins of those fallen 
religious systems — was it strange, he 
inquires, that Mohammed should have 
deemed the sword an instrument of 
necessary severity? Mohammed him- 
self apologises for the use of arms as a 
means of conversion, in many passages 
of the Koran; among others, in the 
forty-second and the four following 
chapters. The evidence afforded by 
such passages is such as to suggest the 
belief that Mohammed had mused, in 
a comprehensive manner, upon the 
religious history and actual state of 
mankind, and had deliberately come 
to the persuasion, that the interests of 
the True God in this benighted world 
were utterly hopeless, unless at length 
they might be promoted and restored 
by the terrors of war. 

This, it must be confessed, is an 
elevated view of the subject, and alto- 
gether worthy of the author; but is to 
him clogged with certain difficulties, 
in consequence of the contracted de- 
finition of the word Fanaticism which 
he will only allow. Mohammed, he 
says, had convinced himself, that so 
worthy and holy a purpose would well 
excuse any means that might bring it 
about. Sir Historian! there is one 
great truth taught by the Hebrew 
Scriptures, that all things happen by 
Almighty appointment ; and it was on 
this plea that Moses justified the ex- 
termination of the Canaanites. The 
folly of men is the wisdom of God — 
their evil, also, is his good. It would 
seem that Mohammed adopted the 
only means fitted to the end for which 
he was destined, The superstitions 
and idolatries overthrown by him had 
proved themselves inveterate. Not to 
insist upon the then decayed state of 
the religion of Zoroaster, Mohammed 
saw his countrymen, as well as many 
of the more luxurious people of Asia, 
deep sunk in polytheism. Nor were 
the Jewish and Christian races calcu- 
lated to give Mohammed a different 
impression. 


“The theology and institutions of 
Moses,” writes our historian, “ after 
struggling to exist on a single and nar- 
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row spot through a long course of ages, 
were then to be discerned only here and 
there in fragments, scattered over the 
world, like the broken embellishments 
and gilded carvings of a sumptuous pa- 
lace, which some lawless rout has over- 
thrown and pillaged, strewing the earth 
with shining atoms of the spoil. Did it 
indeed then appear as if Jehovah, the God 
of Abraham, had any purpose in reserve 
for converting the world by the agency 
of the Jewish people? Rather it seemed 
that the obdurate and infatuated race 
was, in every religious sense, thrown 
aside and forgotten as a broken instru- 
ment.* 

« Even a mind much more enlightened 
than that of Mohammed (as we are ac- 
customed to think of him) might, while 
looking at Christendom in the seventh 
century, have come to the conclusion, 
that the fate of the religion of Christ, 
after an experiment on a large scale, 
carried on through six hundred years, 
forbad it to be any longer hoped that 
the mild means of mere instruction would 
permanently avail to support truth in 
the world. A pure theology and a pure 
morality, sanctioned by miracles, had, as 
a system, apparently spent itself,— had 
become worse than impotent,—had co- 
vered the territories of ancient civilisa- 
tion with the noxious growth of super- 
stition ; so that idolatries, more degrad- 
ing than the ancient polytheism, because 
men not divinities were the objects of 
it, had taken full possession as well of 
the eastern as the western nations. + 
Could any other event at that time, well 
be looked for but the speedy extinction 
of even the name of Christianity, and the 
giving way of the feeble barriers which 
still preserved the south from the savage 
forms of worship of the Scythian hordes? 
Mohammed,— or if not he, any thought- 
ful observer, might with reason have re- 
garded the human family as then hasten- 
ing down a slippery descent towards 
the bottomless abyss of ignorance and 
utter atheism. He might thus have 
thought, and his inference would be 
strong, that the sudden use of even the 
most violent means was lawful and good, 
if so the universal catastrophe of the 
race might be prevented.” 


Rightly, in a transcendental sense, 
thought Mohammed, and rightly in- 
ferred ; for the matter was by command. 
It was so written in heaven, that the 


* «« The likeness of those who were charged with the observance of the law of the 
Jews, and then observed it not, is as the likeness of an ass laden with books.”— 


Koran, chap. 62. 


t The fifth chapter of the Koran affords evidence that Mohammed was well 
aware of the degeneracy of the Christian world: ‘“ The Christians have forgotten 


what they have received from God.” 
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purpose should be so wrought out. 
But the moral, unlike a material in- 
strument, is not always justified by the 
work it is named to do. Granted. 
And so, apart from the work, it is 
expedient to examine the worker; and 
our historian declines to consider Mo- 
hammed as a sheer fanatic, deterred 
from so doing by the description given 
of the suppleness ofhis public conduct, 
of the courteousness of his manners, 
and of the ready and well-judged 
adaptation of his means of influence 
to the sudden and various occasions of 
the perilous enterprise he had taken in 
hand. Poor impediments! There is, 
however, yet another—the fact of his 
having sustained fraudulent preten- 
sions, and of propagating delusions 
of which he could not have been him- 
self the dupe. This, it seems, is in- 
consistent with Fanaticism, according 
to our historian’s definition. A strait- 
laced definition truly! But worse — 
or better—remains behind. 


‘The Koran (although itself a vast 
plagiarism — a booty rather than the fair 
fruit of mental labour), and the political 
and military conduct of Mohammed, be- 
speak an elevated and impassioned soul. 
Those who have not looked into that 
book, and have not perused the story of 
the Prophet’s public life, who can think 
him a vulgar impostor, or believe that 
subtlety and craft were the principal 
elements of his character? If it be true 
that the author of the Koran has stolen 
his materials, yet must a man have had 
greatness and elevation of soul to have 
stolen as he has done. Ifon the rich 
fields of sacred literature he plundered, 
he plundered like a prince. The spoil 
which he gathered so largely from the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures* might 
be likened to that with which certain 
learned and munificent conquerors have 
graced their triumphs,—they have indeed 
trampled upon and overthrown the an- 
cient seats of arts and Jearning; but yet 
have first snatched from the devasta- 
tions of war each signal monument of 
greatness and beauty.” 


Aha! then Mohammed was, and at 
the same time was not, a Fanatic—that 
is, according to the historian’s definition. 
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Truly, he has then made his bed shorter 
than that a man can stretch himself on 
it, and his covering narrower than he 
can wrap himself init. The true and 
etymological definition of Fanaticism 
would have taken in all the proportions 
of Mohammed, gigantic as they are. 
A Fanatic is a Mystic, who conceives 
the workings of his own mind —whe- 
ther anomalous or well ordered — to 
be testificatory of the truth of opinion 
as correlated to permanent realities ; 
and prompted by some passion, or, it 
may be, by an uneasy and self-doubting 
state of mind, seeks confirmation in 
outward sympathy, and, consequently, 
to impose his faith on the generality of 
mankind—to collect, in fact, a swarm 
and cluster circum fana, around the 
new fane, at which he is the self- 
constituted high-priest. This is called 
in German schwarmerey, or swarm- 
making. Such is a Fanatic, and such 
character may be either beneficial or 
inischievous, according to the circum- 
stances of the times and the state of 
the public mind. Such Fanatics were 
all founders of religion; such Fanatics 
are, by virtue of their office, all who 
minister at the altar. Our author has 
erred in confining the term to cases 
where the malign emotions are pre- 
dominant, accompanied by self-delu- 
sion. The fact is, Religion is of the 
soul—it is a personal thing—its throne 
is in the heart of man! There it first 
is felt—-an enthusiasm — and imposes 
on the enthusiast a belief, nay, a con- 
viction, of its correspondence with true 
Being, with Truth as it subsists in the 
Divine Essence—eternal. But the 
sphere of human operation is in time ; 
and the enthusiast’s next aim is to 
effect a translucence of this eternal in 
the temporal, to bring it within the 
limits of the region in which he labours 
—into that “State of Seclusion,” of 
which our natural historian has written 
so eloquently in his Saturday Evening. 
Into the narrow limits of his individual 
time— into those of the space he occu- 
pies—the Enthusiast would reduce the 
Eternal Idea which has been revealed 
to his personal Reason: into these, 


* It has been questioned whether Mohammed had ever seen the Christian Scrip- 
tures, That they were familiar to him, it is hard not to believe in reading the Koran, 
Or, even if the actual books had not come under his eye, the phraseology and senti- 
ments of the evangelists and apostles he was certainly not ignorant of ; these were 
to be met with every where, both in the east and west. The sort of garbled allusion 
to the very text of the New Testament, which abounds in the Koran, may be seen at 


the close of chap. 48. 
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the narrowest limits within which it 
can be contracted, would he bring that 
which scorns all bounds —Truth In- 
finite, Truth for Ever. And who knows 
not, that the more confined, the more 
intense becomes all Emotion? Thus 
it is, that the Emotion of Truth struggles 
in the bosom of a single individual for 
expansion—for a home in other bosoms. 
In proportion as it extends itself, and 
becomes diffused, it abates of its first 
fervour, and acquires calmness of ac- 
tion and attitude. But what has it to 
struggle against in the process of pro- 
pagation! Is it not always meeting 
with resistance to its expansion at 
every effort, and not frequently obliged 
to accommodate itself to the channel 
of its communication? The stream 
must take the shape and figure of the 
banks between which it flows; and 
will partake of the substance, some- 
times polluted, of the tube by which it 
is conveyed. Truth presented to a 
Mohammed, under the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded, will 
appear in violence and vehemence pro- 
portioned to the degree of opposition 
with which it meets, and will wave a 
crimson Banner in its left hand and a 
sword of vengeance in its right. It 
was given to him to proclaim the 
Unity of the True God; and he pro- 
claimed it. But what man is perfect? 
and Mohammed was far from perfec- 
tion. Nevertheless, he was the conduit- 
pipe of a certain inspiration, which 
accordingly appeared with some of the 
accidents that accompanied its transit 
and impaired it in its passage. Thus 
has it ever been. Nor are the Fanatics 
of the Brand exempt from this apology. 
It was to the truth that their conduct 
had reference, though perverted in its 
progress through their understandings, 
and crippled in the meshes of their 
speculative reasonings. But why crip- 
pled? On account of the general 
ignorance upon the important theme 
they were charged to reveal, and their 
own. It was, indeed, a labour which 
the Eternal Verity had to support; 
but it brake through all the opposition, 
through all the darkness, burning out 
its bright way, and scourging the souls 
and bodies of men into obedience — 
whether the Scourge were self-inflicted 
or imposed by foreign power. 
Fanaticism, in all its shapes, there- 
fore, has existed only because it was 
necessary. It was the witness of that 
antagonism which ever subsists between 
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flesh and spirit, and which was all the 
more violent when the first had more 
of the mastery than ithas now. Than 
it has now?—then the latter has gained 
ground; the conflict has not been with- 
out some fruit of victory ; emotions so 
vehement are now no longer needful ! 
If fanaticism shew itself in these times, 
its existence should lead us to inquire 
into the cause. Perhaps some truth 
had fallen into abeyance, and has 
dawned anew on a few minds; in such 
we shall expect to see the accustomed 
forceful exhibition of strong passion, 
and in their opponents we may recog- 
nise fanatics of elder standing desirous 
of persecuting fresh competitors. But 
this violent exhibition is but for a day ; 
the matter, like drumly water, muddy at 
its source, will work itself finally clear 
—only let it work. The Fanaticism 
of the Symbol even has almost had its 
day ; for our historian is able to inter- 
pret it in a bad sense without rebuke 
from many. Still the creeds of sects 
and churches have been expedient for . 
the time —“ documentary religion” has 
not wrought without an errand. The 
human mind may have outgrown its 
necessity, here and there. Our author’s 
notions on this subject would, however, 
mount higher than he seems to reckon 
upon. Documentary religion! If this 
be a thing to be outgrown, the future 
age may come when religion will need 
no document at all—when it will not 
be wanted in a book, however it may 
be endured. Will that time have to 
bear witness of religion as existing in 
the living Bible of every man’s action, 
superseding every other record than the 
actual revelation of it in human cha- 
racter and conduct—on a universal, 
or even a general scale? Is it a con- 
summation to be hoped for?—does 
our natural historian expect it ? 

We put this question, because, ac- 
cording to our definition of the term, 
our historian is both a Fanatic and 
Enthusiast, however much he may 
shrink from the appellations. It is a 
sympathy of nature and disposition 
that has attracted him unconsciously 
to these subjects. He is a Fanatic, 
inasmuch as he has promulged, and 
would propagate in these books of his, 
some startling, some obsolete, and 
some apparently novel truths or con- 
victions. Many of these are private 
suggestions —such, we mean, as he 
can take credit for originating, either 
as a man of inveutive talent or creative 
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piety. He has all the imagination 
which he attributes to fanaticism, 
without any of its malignity: indeed, 
he is of unbounded benevolence ; but 
this is because truth has now a wider 
range to work in—he finds freer space 
for his speculations than his predeces- 
sors of the Scourge, the Brand, and the 
Banner. But his benevolence is the 
very thing which entitles him to the 
character of an Enthusiast—an ami- 
able one indeed, yet one of the most 
decided order. No man not enthu- 
siastic could have written The Saturday 
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has been promised to the church and 


the world.” Nay, and the title of the 
book, too! Saturday Evening! ‘The 
subject and spirit of some of the follow- 
ing pages may perhaps convey the idea 
that the title of the volume has a double 
significance.” Nor does he deny the 
soft impeachment. A Mystic, then ? 
Truly, our natural historian has com- 
— in himself the magic circle,— 
Enthusiast, Mystic, Fanatic! all, we 
allow, in the best sense of the words— 
but yet so and no otherwise. Ilence 
the works of which he is the author: 





Evening —no man not enthusiastic 


would have founded it on the “ex- «go well the subjects suit his noble 


pectation, now so generally entertained mind— 
among Christians, that our own times A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
are precursive of the era of Rest which kind.” 





MEN AND MANNERS. 
A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Argument.— Our friend Pierce Pungent in this Satire makes an irregular, though 
animated, attack on Whig pretensions to love of liberty. Their faithlessness in 
regard to the unhappy Poles excites his indignation. England and France partake 
in the shame of heartless treachery. He then condescends (as the Scotch say) upon 
the hypocrisy of certain religious professors, as also the excessive and idolatrous 
worship of the dead, exhibited in the numerous pictures and busts of certain sainted 
memories now in circulation. Philosophical quacks next engage his attention, par- 
ticularly the Phrenologists ; nor does he forget to lash the ignorance, profligacy, and 
impiety of our modern Reformers and Agitators. On the condition of Ireland he is, 
indeed, right eloquent and indignant ; its past and present state rises up in vision 
before his gifted ken, and the phantom of Whig misrule excites his most bitter 
wrath. He concludes with calling on the nobility, generosity, and episcopacy of 
England to exert moral courage at this crisis. Pierce Pungent, we think, may take 
credit to himself for the style in which he has here accomplished his task. The 
episode in the second paragraph, of the uncoffined skeleton, is really fine,—its very 
horror is in keeping with the characteristic severity of Juvenalian castigation. Pierce 
Pungent is of course at liberty to perpetrate another and another Satire of this same 
series, which he has managed to commence so admirably. 

Ouiver Yorke. 
Satire II. 


Crusuep by the Scythian’s unrelenting mace, 
Sarmatia mourns her outrage and disgrace ; 
Weeps for her honour and her heroes slain, 

Her blood like water poured, but poured in vain! 
Her children spared—to drink Siberian snow ; 
Her dream of freedom, and her life of woe : 

And deeply curses, while her chain she clanks, 
The heartless Angles, and the treacherous Franks. 
Lost! lost Sarmatia! these could bid thee fight, 
To die for freedom, battle for the right ; 

But when with fate the swooping Eagle came, 
And pounced the quarry with resistless aim — 
When wet thy fields with slaughter’s purple dew, 
And his devouring wrath yet deadlier grew, 

Till none was left who knew to wield a brand, 
Or dared to think he had a father-land — 
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Where were the mighty Franks when Warsaw fell, 

And solemn rang a nation’s dying knell ? 

Where were the generous Angles— who reform, 

“ Ride on the whirlwind, and direct the storm,” 

New-model states, partition, and combine — 

Create new worlds, talk politics——and dine ? 

The Franks were chattering, and their wits agog, 

In their fresh raptures for their new King Log ; 

And the brave Angles were a-dandling pigs, 

Pleased with the grunting of the munching Whigs. 

Yet still a fitting retribution waits 

The bold impiety of men or states : 

Our porkers shew the far-projecting tooth, 

And crunch and rend with all a boar-pig’s ruth ; 

Our stores they trample, and our homes they stain—— 

Throw down our ark, and desecrate the fane. 

Such woes did GEneus on /Etolia bring — 

Too kind a man, too negligent a king ! 

But we in vain our ravaged fields deplore ; 

No champion, native to our sea girt-shore— 

No Meleager hunts our Calydonian* boar. 

Hark ! in blood-stained Lutetia curses ring ; 

Their Log turns Stork, and “ every inch a king,” 

The royal money-changer visits them 

With costly charges for his diadem : 

Scourges the slaves, and makes them guard his crown, 

By building towers to keep their valours down.t 
Oh! Liberty, thou little understood — 

A certain blessing, or fallacious good ; 

Thyself one pure, entire, round chrysolite, 

With thy inherent splendours ever bright: 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, companion thee, 

As those who look from Truth’s high hill may see ; 

A stationed Love rests ever on thy sphere, 

The Graces and the Muses linger there ; 

Thrown by the mighty Master’s prescient hand, 

The circling glory floats o’er every land, 

But seldom settles; for amid the sea 

Of mortal crimes few Ararats there be. 

Happy the few who with heart-worship came, 

Their altar dressed, but kindled not a flame; 

Waiting in peace till ether-fire was given, 

And reverent housed the radiant gift of Heaven ! 

Short space hath any land received and kept 

Thee, Freedom! and when lost, though mourned and wept, 

Like Esau’s birthright, thou art wept in vain ; 

There is thy pure light ne’er beheld again. 





* See Homer, Iliad, i. 573. 

t The story of the unhappy Poles is too well known to require any comment. 
The Whigs could afford to lavish abuse on the Scythian autocrat, but not to give any 
assistance to the rebels, who were encouraged to rebellion by the brave French and 
the generous English. The Poles had a righteous cause; for their nationality was at 
stake, and a solemn compact had been violated: but they misjudged their resources, 
and terrible is the penalty they have paid for confiding in French valour and English 
generosity. ‘The partition of Poland, and her present degradation from the rank of 
nations, is, perhaps, the greatest blot in the history of civilised Europe. The other 
allusions in this passage require no illustration. Mr. Canning’s imitation of Bom- 
hastes Furioso, in his famous speech, in which he talked of his having called new 
states into being, or some nonsense of the sort, will be in the recollection of the reader. 
Who does not mourn that his fine genius was, from a greedy appetence for place and 
power, employed in a kind of pioneership for our present admirable rulers ? 
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But oft the multitude behold thy sheen, 

Or think they see it; but a dusky green 

And envious yellow spread their landscape round : 
They hunt an angel, and a fiend is found. 

Over rude bogs, and through uncivil fens, 
Their Cacus leads them to his horrid dens ; 
Where dead men’s bones and carcasses are heaped, 
And a foul lake with human blood is steeped ; 
Where fierce Cotytto’s glance for ever rolls, 
Inflames their bodies, and consumes their souls ; 
And yet the many bow and bend the knee, 

And hail the hell-born as fair Liberty ! 

Dear Liberty! on us thou long hast smiled, 

As a fond mother on her only child ; 

All have not scorned, and some cannot forget 

Thy peaceful reign : thy light hangs lingering yet 
Upon our roof-tops and our fathers’ graves, 

And flashes still upon our wall of waves. 

Oh, England! England! stay her parting flight — 
Can base Democracy supply her light? 

With prayers detain her, while she lingering stays, 
As loath to leave her home of many days.* 

Lost is Sarmatia: yet I’d rather be 

A poor Sarmatian slave, or cross the sea, 

And brave the horrors of the polar skies, 

Where overhead impending icebergs rise ; 

There learn of ice my winter-hut to frame, 

Or teach an Esquimaux to sound my name; 

Than be compelled to hear a Virtue preach — 

A mime of Virtue hidden doctrines teach ; 

Who stones or serpents to the starving gives, 

Who talks a Michael, but a Belial lives. 

Besotted fools! whose fashion ’tis to build 

For stinking flesh vain monuments—to gild 
Corruption ; and to hide a leprous sore 

By neat inscriptions plastered o’er and o’er. 

What steams of praise and odour float around ! 
Would that their holy carcasses were sound ! 

“‘ Whose bust is that?” ‘ He was a holy man, 
The chariot and the horses of our plan 

To build upon our earth eternal good, 

And make mankind one loving brotherhood.” 

“ What female saint of venerable years 

Lives in this print? why, friend, these starting tears ?” 
“ Her round of life in doing good was spent ; 
Therefore for her we build a monument.” 

“‘ How know you that their good was always well ?” 
“ Sir, I perceive you are an infidel.” 


* That license is not liberty has been shewn once and again. It is possible, 
as in Prussia, for the people to enjoy rational freedom under a despotic government, 
and to be slaves, as in France, under a popular one. The republics of Greece were 
awful tyrannies ; and the Greeks were most free under kings and tyrants. The 
history of all republics shews that such a form of government is least compatible 
with the happiness of the people. With regard to Yankee-land, wait a little. More 
rational freedom has been enjoyed in England, with but two interruptions, during 
the last two centuries, than the history of mankind can parallel. John Bull is 
essentially anti-republican. Let John try a republic in his own family for a week. 
It won’t do. John is, in his penetralia, a downright despot—as he well knows. 
Neither house, nor wife, nor children, would be pleasant to him, if he did not think 
himself absolute ; and so he is—only Mrs. Bull coaxes and manages him. Let 
John stick to his church and king, and drink good ale, and I have no fear of him, 
But let him ’ware the hawks. 
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Believe me, no! yet must I scorn and hate 
This impious pomp of monumental state. 
Once, when a boy, I sauntering came upon 

An ancient sepulchre ; on which the sun 

Shone merrily : the birds were singing round : 
There was no churchyard ; ’twas no sacred ground. 
I wondered at the solitary bed 

And sylvan home of that unsocial dead. 

No vain inscription told of birth and name, 
Whether obscure he lived or full of fame. 

All was a blank; but one long fissure gave 

To my deep gaze the mystery of the grave. 
There lay a skeleton, uncoffined, bare ; 

But on the skull, as mocking death, his hair 

(I know not how—explain it, if you can) 
Grew freshly as upon a living man ; 

The bones all hideous white: each eyeless hole, 
That once expressed the workings of the soul ; 
The horrid grin of that inhuman face— 

Made me to feel myself of mortal race. 

But most I shuddered at that pomp of hair,— 
The sign of life in death ; what did it there ? 
What can your eulogies to carrion give ? 

Can monuments command the dry bones live ? 
Practise upon your dead th’ Egyptian art, 

And make immortal every mortal part ; 

Wrap them in spices ; place them by your walls,— 
The idols of your chambers and your halls ; 

Let busts or prints preserve them to your view ; 
‘What boots it to the dead ? what boots it you ? 
It is false worship by another name, 

And you but do it—to obtain the same.* 
Whate’er Deville may swear, and Combe avow, 
There is no trusting to the face or brow.+ 





* Juvenal, in his second satire, from which I have taken some hints for this, 
denounces the philosophers of Rome. They had baptists and fanatics in those 
days— different, of course, from our animals, that bear those names, in doctrine, 
but not in manners and morals. Our religious sects are more numerous and multi- 
form than their philosophical. They had busts and paintings of their favourites ; 
and exercised a kind of idolatrous worship towards dead philosophers, similar to that 
I have condemned in the text. What benefit can accrue to the living by doing 
homage to the dead? The dead, of a truth, bury their dead. I protest against 
being deemed irreligious, or awanting in reverence for holy things, or in admiration 
of holy men, because I expose the Scribes and Pharisees that swarm in our land. 
The Egyptians and Van Butchell have given examples of preserving the dead above 
ground, which it is strange the dead-worshippers do not imitate. I earnestly recom- 
mend to them a perusal of the second book of Herodotus. I have often been struck 
with the passage in Holy Writ, in which it is declared that Moses died, but that his 
body was disposed of in such a way that the Israelites do not know of his sepulchre 
unto this day. It was the provision of Infinite Wisdom. The people could not pay 
idolatrous worship to those dead bones, There can be little doubt that the Greeks 
were acquainted, however imperfectly, with the outline of the early history of the Jews. 
The magnificent description of the disappearance of the body of (dipus (in the play 
of Sophocles) would seem to have been suggested by a tradition of this circumstance 
recorded of Moses. 

+ “‘ Fronti nulla fides.” Ihave no faith in the science which is so eloquently, 
and, above all, so grammatically recommended by Mr. Deville, who is so adroit in 
suffocating to a degree just short of asphyxia; as those must have experienced who 
have had ihe benefit of being masked by him. I objected to his system Sheridan’s 
sconce; whereupon he rejoined that Sheridan was ‘‘a mere nothing”—he was “‘a 
poor thing.” So he was, Mr. Deville, in this world’s goods; but he was rich in 
genius, and worthy of a better party than the Whigs, and of a better biographer 
than Thomas Moore. I recommend to Mr. Deville a verse which I once heard as 
a fitting close to one of his triumphant lectures — 


‘* Sic fronti nonnulla fides, mendaxque Poeta est.” 
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Go! through the city, town, and village look, 
And make “ the human face divine” thy book. 
The noble, post-boy, carpenter, and squire,— 
Each makes slip-shod Phrenology a liar. 
The good man often has a look uncivil ; 
The rig 
A ate ge gets a neophyte with child, 
And breaks the trusting heart his vows beguiled ; 
But to all others —gentleman or clown — 
Faith preaches up, and fornication down. 
Yet in the preacher’s heaven-invading eyes 
Who reads his multiplied adulteries ? 
A decent face the merchant-rogue maintains, 
And thanks his God for his dishonest gains. 
The writhing fanatic his trumpet sounds, 
Rants for a wife, and with such grace abounds, 
He nestles in the lap of —threescore thousand pounds. 
Shall 1 respect the man I know to be 
A triple saint, but false, false man to me ? 
Who kisses with rapt love the blessed page, 
But gave and broke an oft-repeated gage ? 
Who can large sums on missions, schools expend, 
While a small debt incarcerates his friend ? 
The straight-limbed man the bandy-legzed derides ; 
The white, when seen an /Ethiop, shakes his sides. 
Who can endure to hear a Milton rail 
Against sedition, when he raised the gale ? * 
Who would not mingle earth and heaven and sea, 
Should Dan O’Connell snub poor larceny ? 
Or should the villains, who, in patriot pride, 
Acquitted murder, rail at homicide? 
A Paget at adulterers? or Grey 
Against the red- -cap Marat loud inveigh ? 
Who hates not the mock patriot, that miscalls 
His betters ; and fall’n, mocks at him that falls ? 
As though the Radicals, and they alone, 
Outrage d the laws — did despite to the throne! 

No one at once was basest : + even Grey 
Was loyal once upon a summer’s day ; 
When for ten hours was neither said nor done 
But what the sun might love to look upon. 

We conquered Ireland ; bound with many a chain, 

She learned to crouch, but we forgot to reign. 
Her savage kernes ne’er wished they had been free, 
Content with their long night of slavery. 
We trampled them, we spurned them o’er and o’er ; 
With war-hounds hunted them from shore to shore ; 
We tracked their dells, and ransacked every cave ; 
Burned down their huts— made every sod a grave ; 
Compelled the nobles of the land to roam ; 
Drove the poor peasant from his father’s home ; 
Forced them to crime, then hanged them for their crimes, 
Or shipped them off in shoals for distant climes. 


* « Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ?” The political allusions need 
no explanation. Even Lord Durham has discovered that ‘a restless spirit is abroad.” 
Who raised it, 

“ Great son-in-law of England’s premier-peer ?” 

+ “ Nemo repente fuit turpissimus.” Dr. Johnson said that little difference 
would be found between good Tories and good Whigs. I can’t believe in a good 
Whig. A good man may ‘fancy himself to be a W hig ; but that a downright Whig 


should be a good man is a moral impossibility. I have much more faith in the virtue 
of Radicals. 
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Such was our rule ; but now we make them free, 
Intoxicating slaves with liberty. 
Taught by their priests, their wrongs they now discuss. 
We give them arms, and bid them conquer us. 
We leave our English, whom we settled there, 
Of arms, munitions, help, and favour bare. 
We bid them raze the churches which we built ; 
Avenge their fathers’ blood our fathers spilt. 
We point them to the spoil—it is the time— 
Now, now avenge our centuries of crime! 
Hark! hark! it is Iérne’s vengeful groan— 
Now, now for centuries of shame atone! 
This is right liberal —O’Connell cheers ; 
The “gentleman in black” looks on and sneers, 
Such is the practice of our modern school — 
This one example of our Whig misrule.* 

No one at once was basest: by degrees 
The shrubs of vice shoot up to poison-trees. 
But now old Whiggery’s deadly upas shades 
. Our populous cities and our pleasant glades ; 
Its long lank arms, distilling venom, spread 
From the far Orkneys up to Beachy Head. 
A little—little more, and we shall have 
For law and freedom one ingulfing grave. 
Ye, timorous nobles! shrink from threats of fire ; 
Ye, bishops! tremble at a dotard’s ire ; 
Ye, gentlemen of England! cowering hide, 
And thus escape the storm ye dare not bide. 
What would your fathers say? the barons bold 
Of Runnymede? the combatants of old 
At Agincourt and Cressy ? and the few 
Of Minden —and the host at Waterloo ? 
Or, if there be communion of the dead, 
When ye shall sleep upon your latest bed — 
When on your bodies lie or sods or stones, 
Or stainless marble canopies your bones, 
How will ye meet your mothers’ spirits then— 
Your fathers’ awful shades? your sires were men! 
But you! go, get you distaves; learn to spin, 
And make cosmetics for your tender skin : 
And live secure, content you are not free, 
If only Cade will let your honours be.+ 





* From the time of Henry II. till now, what a history is that of Ireland! 
A country of immense resources, and a peasantry of extraordinary vigour; but to 
what account have they been turned? The Irish have not been at any period, and are 
not now, in a state for appreciating free institutions. The imposition of the English 
system was fatal tothem. The condition of ‘the finest peasantry in the world ” will 
not be improved by the murder or expulsion of the Protestant gentry and clergy. 
Three falls used to decide the victory in the wrestling-game of antiquity. How many 
does our government mean to submit to before they give in?—Who knows not the 
** Gentleman in Black?” He has been mueh in London of late years; but it is 
thought his name will appear soon in the list of fashionable departures, as he finds 
that his business there will go on almost as well without him. 

+t The supineness and want of moral courage of those who should have put 
themselves in the fore-front of the political battle that has been fought so ineffectually 
by the friends of rational freedom, make us almost despair of the future. The Upas- 
tree of Democracy must be cut down, or our political liberties must yield to the 
influence of the poison and die. Nobles, bishops, gentlemen, yeomen, and lieges all, 
who love your king and your country, up and be doing! 
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BOOK ITI. 


Chapter I. 


Cuapter I. 
Genesis. 

In a psychological point of view, it 
is perhaps questionable whether from 
birth and genealogy, how closely scru- 
tinised soever, much insight is to be 
gained. Nevertheless, as in every phe- 
nomenon the Beginning remains always 
the most notable moment; so, with 
regard to any great man, we rest not 
till, for our scientific profit or not, the 
whole circumstances of his first appear- 
ance in this Planet, and what manner 
of Public Entry he made, are with 
utmost completeness rendered manifest. 
To the Genesis of our Clothes-Philo- 
sopher, then, be this First Chapter con- 
secrated. Unhappily, indeed, he seems 
to be of quite obscure extraction; un- 
certain, we might almost say, whether 
of any: so that this Genesis of his can 
properly be nothing but an Exodus (or 
transit out of Invisibility into Visibi- 
lity); whereof the preliminary portion 
is nowhere forthcoming. 

“Tn the village of Entepfuhl,” thus 
writes he, in the Bag Libra, on various 
Papers, which we arrange with diffi-- 
culty, “ dwelt Andreas Futteral and 
his wife; childless, in still seclusion, 
and cheerful though now verging to- 
wards old age. Andreas had been 
grenadier Sergeant, and even regi- 
mental Schoolmaster under Frederick 
the Great ; but now, quitting the halbert 
and ferule for the spade and pruning- 
hook, cultivated a little Orchard, on 
the produce of which he, Cincinnatus- 
like, lived not without dignity. Fruits, 
the peach, the apple, the grape, with 
other varieties came in their season ; 
all which Andreas knew how to sell : 
on evenings he smoked largely, or read 
(as beseemed a regimental School- 
master), and talked to neighbours that 
would listen about the Victory of Ross- 
bach; and how Fritz the Only (der 
Einzige) had ounce with his own royal 
lips spoken to him, had been pleased 
to say, when Andreas as camp-sentinel 
demanded the pass-word, Schweig Du 
Hund (Peace, hound!) before any of 
his staff-adjutants could answer. ‘ Das 
nenn ich mir einen Konig, there is what 
I calla King,’ would Andreas exclaim : 


‘ but the smoke of Kunersdorf was 
still smarting his eyes.’ 

“ Gretchen, the housewife, won like 
Desdemona by the deeds rather than 
the looks of her now veteran Othello, 
lived not in altogether military subor- 
dination; for, as Andreas said, ‘ the 
womankind will not drill (wer kann 
die Weiberchen dressiren):’ nevertheless 
she at least loved him both for valour 
and wisdom; to her a Prussian gre- 
nadier Sergeantand Regiment’s-School- 
master was little other than a Cicero 
and Cid: what you see, yet cannot see 
over, is as good as infinite. Nay, was 
not Andreas in very deed a man of 
order, courage, downrightness (Gerad- 
heit); that understood Biisching’s Geo- 
graphy, had been in the victory of 
Rossbach, and left for dead in the 
camisade of Hochkirch? The good 
Gretchen, for all her fretting, watched 
over him and hovered round him, as 
only a true housemother can: assi- 
duously she cooked and sewed and 
scoured for him; so that not only his 
old regimental sword and grenadier- 
cap, but the whole habitation and en- 
vironment where, on pegs of honour, 
they hung, looked ever trim and gay: 
a roomy painted Cottage, embowered 
in fruit-trees and forest-trees, ever- 
greens and honeysuckles; rising many- 
coloured from amid shavei grass-plots, 
flowers struggling in through the very 
windows; under its long projecting 
eaves nothing but garden-tools in me- 
thodic piles (to screen them from rain), 
and seats, where, especially on summer 
nights, a King might have wished to 
sit and smoke and call it his. Such 
a Bauergut (Copyhold) had Gretchen 
given her veteran ; whose sinewy arms, 
and long-disused gardening talent, had 
made it what you saw. 

“Into this umbrageous Man’s-nest, 
one meek yellow evening or dusk, when 
the Sun, hidden indeed from terrestrial 
Entepfubl, did nevertheless journey vi- 
sible and radiant along the celestial 
Balance (Libra), it was that a Stranger 
of reverend aspect entered ; and, with 
grave salutation, stood before the two 
rather astonished housemates. He was 
close-muffled in a wide mantle; which 
without farther parley unfolding, he 
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deposited therefrom what seemed some 
Basket, overhung with green Persian 
silk; saying only: Thr lieben Leute, hier 
bringe ein unschitzbares Verleihen ; 
nehmt es in aller Acht, sorg faltigst 
beniitzt es: mit hohem Lohn, oder wohl 
mit schwerem Zinsen, wird’s einst zu- 
rickgefordert, ‘Good Christian people, 
here lies for you an invaluable Loan ; 
take all heed thereof, in all carefulness 
employ it: with high recompense, or 
else with heavy penalty, will it one day 
be required back.’ Uttering which 
singular words, in a clear, bell-like, 
forever memorable tone, the Stranger 
gracefully withdrew ; and before An- 
dreas or his wife gazing in expectant 
wonder, had time to fashion either 
question or answer, was clean gone. 
Neither out of doors could aught of 
him be seen or heard; he had vanished 
in the thickets, in the dusk; the Or- 
chard-gate stood quietly closed: the 
Stranger was gone once and always. 
So sudden had the whole transaction 
been, in the autumn stillness and twi- 
iight, so gentle, noiseless, that the Fut- 
terals could have fancied it all a trick 
of Imagination, or some visit from an 
authentic Spirit. Only that the green- 
silk Basket, such as neither Imagination 
nor authentic Spirits are wont to carry, 
still stood visible and tangible on their 
little parlour-table. Towards this the 
astonished couple, now with lit candle, 
hastily turned their attention. Lifting 
the green veil, to see what invaluable 
it hid, they descried there, amid down 
and rich white wrappages, no Pitt Dia- 
mond or Hapsburg Regalia, but in the 
softest sleep, alittle red-coloured Infant! 
Beside it, lay a roll of gold Friedrichs, 
the exact amount of which was never 
publicly known; also a Tuufschein 
(baptismal certificate), wherein unfor- 
tunately nothing but the Name was 
decipherable ; other document or in- 
dication none whatever. 

** To wonder and conjecture was un- 
availing, then and always thenceforth. 
Nowhere in Entepfuhl, on the morrow 
or next day, did tidings transpire of 
any such figure as the Stranger; nor 
could the Traveller, who had passed 
through the neighbouring Town incoach- 
and-four, be connected with this Appa- 
rition, except in the way of gratuitous 
surmise. Meanwhile, for Andreas and 
his wife, the grand practical problem 
was: What to do with this little sleeping 
red-coloured Infant? Amid amazements 
and curiosities, which had to die away 
without external satisfying, they re- 
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solved, as in such circumstances chari- 
table prudent people needs must, on 
nursing it, though with spoon-meat, 
into whiteness, and if possible into 
manhood. The Heavens smiled on 
their endeavour: thus has that same 
mysterious Individual ever since had 
a status for himself, in this visible Uni- 
verse, some modicum of victual and 
lodging and parade-ground ; and now 
expanded in bulk, faculty, and know- 
ledge of good and evil, he, as Ilerr 
Diocenes Treurersprocku, professes 
or is ready to profess, perhaps not al- 
together without effect, in the new 
University of Weissnichtwo, the new 
Science of Things in General.” 

Our Philosopher declares here, as 
indeed we should think he well might, 
that these facts, first communicated, by 
the good Gretchen Futteral, in his 
twelfth year, ‘* produced on the boyish 
heart and fancy a quite indelible im- 
pression. Who this reverend Person- 
age,” he says, “ that glided into the 
Orchard Cottage when the Sun was in 
Libra, and then, as on spirit’s wings, 
glided out again, might be?’ An inex- 
pressible desire, full of love and of 
sadness, has often since struggled with- 
in me to shape an answer. Ever, in 
my distresses and my loneliness, has 
Fantasy turned, full of longing (sehn- 
suchisvoll), to that unknown Father, 
who perhaps far from me, perhaps 
near, either way invisible, might have 
taken me to his paternal bosom, there 
to lie screened from many a woe. Thou 
beloved Father, dost thou still, shut 
out from me only by thin penetrable 
curtains of earthly Space, wend to and 
fro among the crowd of the living ? 
Or art thou hidden by those far thicker 
curtains of the Everlasting Night, or 
rather of the Everlasting Day, through 
which my mortal eye and outstretchéd 
arms need not strive to reach? Alas! 
I know not, and in vain vex myself to 
know. More than once, heart-deluded, 
have I taken for thee this and the other 
noble-looking Stranger ; and approach- 
ed him wisttully, with infinite regard : 
but he too must repel me, he too was 
not thou. 

“ And yet, O Man born of Woman,” 
cries the Autobiographer, with one of 
his sudden whirls, ‘ wherein is my 
case peculiar? Hadst thou, any more 
than I, a Father whom thou knowest ? 
The Andreas and Gretchen, or the 
Adam and Eve, who led thee into Life, 
and for atime suckled and pap-fed thee 
there, whom thou namest Father and 
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Mother; these were, like mine, but 
thy nursing-father and nursing-mother : 
thy true Beginning and Father is in 
Heaven, whom with the bodily eye 
thou shalt never behold, but only with 
the spiritual.” 

“ The little green veil,” adds he, 
among much similar moralising, and 
embroiled discoursing, “I yet keep; 
still more inseparably the Name, Dio- 
genes Teufelsdrockh. From the veil 
can nothing be inferred: a piece of 
now quite faded Persian silk, like thou- 
sands of others. On the Name I have 
many times meditated and conjectured ; 
but neither in this lay there any clue. 
That it was my unknown Father’s name 
I must hesitate to believe. To no pur- 
pose have I searched throngh all the 
Herald’s Books, in and without the 
German Empire, and through all man- 
ner of Subscriber-Lists (Pranumeran- 
ten), Militia-Rolls, and other Name- 
catalogues ; extraordinary names as we 
have in Germany, the name Teufels- 
drockh, except as appended to my own 
person, nowhere occurs. Again, what 
may the unchristian rather than Chris- 
tian ‘ Diogenes’ mean? Did that reve- 
rend Basket-bearer intend, by such 
designation, to shadow forth my future 
destiny, or his own present malign hu- 
mour? Perhaps the latter, perhaps both. 
Thou ill-starred Parent, who like an 
Ostrich must leave thy ill-starred off- 
spring to be hatched into self-support 
by the mere sky-influences of Chance, 
can thy pilgrimage have been a smooth 
one? Beset by Misfortune thou doubt- 
less hast been ; or indeed by the worst 
figure of Misfortune, by Misconduct. 
Often have I fancied how, in thy hard 
life-batule, thou wert shot at and slung 
at, wounded, handfettered, hamstrung, 
browbeaten and bedevilled, by the 
Time-Spirit (Zeitgeist) in thyself and 
others, till the good soul first given thee 
was seared into grim rage; and thou 
hadst nothing for it but to leave in me 
an indignant appeal to the Future, and 
living speaking Protest against the De- 
vil, as that same Spirit not of the Time 
only, but of Time itself, is well named ! 
Wich Appeal and Protest, may I now 
modestly add, was not perhaps quite 
lost in air. 

‘For indeed as Walter Shandy 
often insisted, there is much, nay almost 
all, in Names. The Name is the ear- 
liest Garment you wrap round the 
Karth-visiting Me; to which it thence- 
forth cleaves, more tevaciously (for 
there are Names that have lasted nigh 
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thirty centuries) than the very skin. 
And now from without, what mystic 
influences does it not send inwards, 
even to the centre; especially in those 
plastic first-times, when the whole soul 
is yet infantine, soft, and the invisible 
seed-grain will grow to be an all over- 
shadowing tree! Names? Could Iun- 
fold the influence of Names, which are 
the most important of all Clothings, I 
were a second greater Trismegistus. 
Not only all common Speech, but 
Science, Poetry itself is no other, if 
thou consider it, than a right Naming. 
Adam’s first task was giving names to 
natural Appearances: what is ours still 
but a continuation of the same; be the 
Appearances exotic-vegetable, organic, 
mechanic, stars, or starry movements 
(as in Science); or (as in Poetry) 
passions, virtues, calamities, God-attri- 
butes, Gods ?—In a very plain sense 
the Proverbsays, Call one a thief and he 
will steal ; in an almost similar sense, 
may we not perhaps say, Call one Dio- 
genes Teufelsdrickh and he will open 
the Philosophy of Clothes.” 

“ Meanwhile the incipient Diogenes, 
like others, all ignorant of his Why, his 
How or Whereabout, was opening his 
eyes to the kind Light; sprawling out 
his ten fingers and toes; listening, 
tasting, feeling ; in a word, by all his 
Five Senses, still more by his Sixth 
Sense of Hunger, and a whole infini- 
tude of inward, spiritual, halfawakened 
Senses, endeavouring daily to acquire 
for himself some knowledge of this 
strange Universe where he had arrived, 
be his task therein what it might. [n- 
finite was his progress; thus in some 
fifteen months, he could perform the 
miracle of—Speech! To breed a fresh 
Soul, is it not like brooding a fresh 
(celestial) Egg; wherein as yet all is 
formless, powerless ; yet by degrees or- 
ganic elements and fibres shoot through 
the watery albumen ; and out of vague 
Sensation, grows Thought, grows Fan- 
tasy and Force, and we have Philoso- 
phies, Dynasties, nay Poetries and Re- 
ligions ! 

** Young Diogenes, or rather young 
Gneschen, for by such diminutive had 
they in their fondness named him, tra- 
velled forward to those high consum- 
mations, by quick yet easy stages. 
The Futterals, to avoid vain talk, and 
moreover keep the roll of gold Fried- 
richs safe, gave out that he was a 
grand-nephew; the orphan of some 
sister’s daughter, suddenly deceased, in 
Andreas’s distant Prussian birth-land ; 
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of whom, as of her indigent sorrowing 
widower, little enough was known at 
Entepfuhl. Heedless of all which, the 
Nurseling took to his spoon-meat, and 
throve. I have heard him noted as a 
still infant, that kept his mind much to 
himself; above all, that seldom or ne- 
ver cried. He already felt that Time 
was precious ; that he had other work 
cut out for him than whimpering.” 


Such, after utmost painful search and 
collation among these miscellaneous 
Paper-masses, is all the notice we can 
gather of Herr Teufelsdrockh’s gene- 
alogy. More imperfect, more enig- 
matic it can seem to few readers than to 
us. The Professor, in whom truly we 
more and more discern a certain satirical 
turn, and deep undercurrents of roguish 
whim, for the present stands pledged in 
honour, so we will not doubt him: 
but seems it not conceivable that, by 
the “ good Gretchen Futteral,” or some 
other perhaps interested party, he has 
himself been deceived? Should these 
Sheets, translated or not, ever reach the 
Entepfuhl Circulating-Library, some 
cultivated native of that district might 
feel called to afford explanation. Nay, 
since Books, like invisible scouts, per- 
meate the whole habitable globe, and 
Tombuctoo itself is not safe from Bri- 
tish Literature, may not some Copy 
find out even the mysterious Basket- 
bearing Stranger, who in a state of ex- 
treme senility perhaps still exists ; and 
gently force even him to disclose him- 
self; to claim openly a son, in whom 
any father may feel pride ? 


Cuap. IT. 
Idyllic. 


“ Happy season of Childhood !” ex- 
claims Teufelsdrockh : “* Kind Nature, 
that art to all a bountiful mother; that 
visitest the poor man’s hut with auroral 
radiance; and for thy Nurseling hast 
provided a soft swathing of Love and 
infinite Hope, wherein he waxes and 
slumbers, danced-round (umgaukelt) 
by sweetest Dreams! If the paternal 
Cottage still shuts us in, its roof still 
screens us; with a Father we have as 
yet a prophet, priest and king, and an 
Obedience that makes us Free. The 
young spirit has awakened out of Eter- 
nity, and knows not what we mean by 
Time; as yet Time is no fast-hurrying 
stream, but a sportful sunlit ocean ; 
years to the child are as ages: ah! the 
secret of Vicissitude, of that slower or 
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quicker decay and ceaseless downrush- 
ing of the universal World-fabric, from 
the granite mountain to the man or day- 
moth, is yet unknown ; and in a motion- 
less Universe, we taste, what afterwards 
in this quick-whirling Universe is for- 
ever denied us, the balm of Rest. Sleep 
on, thou fair Child, for thy long rough 
journey is at hand! A little while, and 
thou too shalt sleep nomore, but thy very 
dreams shall be mimic battles; thou too, 
with old Arnauld, must say in stern pa- 
tience: ‘Rest? Rest? Shall J nothaveall 
Eternity to restin? Celestial Nepenthe! 
though a Pyrrhus conquer empires, and 
an Alexander sack the world, he finds 
thee not; and thou hast once fallen 
gently, of thy own accord, on the eye- 
lids, on the heart of every mother’s 
child. Foras yet, sleep and waking are 
one : the fair Life-garden rustles infinite 
around, and everywhere is dewy fra- 
grance, and the budding of Hope; 
which budding, if in youth, too frost- 
nipt, it grow to flowers, will in manhood 
yield no fruit, but a prickly, bitter- 
rinded stone-fruit, of which the fewest 
can find the kernel.” “hat Avpe 

In such rose-coloured light does our 
Professor, as Poets are wont, look back 
on his childhood; the historical details 
of which (to say nothing of much other 
vague oratorical matter) he accordingly 
dwells on, with an almost wearisome 
minuteness. We hear of Entepfuhl 
standing “ in trustful derangement” 
among the woody slopes; the paternal 
Orchard flanking it as extreme outpost 
from below ; the little Kuhbach gushing 
kindly by, among beech-rows, through 
river after river, into the Donau, into 
the Black Sea, into the Atmosphere and 
Universe ; and how “the brave old Lin- 
den, stretching like a parasol of twenty 
ells in radius, overtopping all other rows 
and clumps, towered up froin the cen- 
tral Agora and Campus Martius of the 
Village, likeits Sacred Tree ; and how 
the old men sat talking under its sha- 
dow (Gneschen often greedily listening), 
and the wearied labourers reclined, and 
the unwearied children sported, and the 
young men and maidens often danced 
to flute-music. ‘ Glorious summer twi- 
lights,” cries Teufelsdrockh, “ when the 
Sun like a proud Conqueror and Im- 
perial Taskmaster turned his back, with 
his gold-purple emblazonry, and all his 
fire-clad bodyguard (of Prismatic Co- 
lours); and the tired brickmakers of 
this clay Earth might steal a little 
frolic, and those few meek Stars would 
not tell of them !” 
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Then we have long details of the 
Weinlesen (Vintage), the Harvest- 
Home, Christmas, and so forth ; with 
a whole cycle of the Entepfuhl Child- 
ren’s-games, differing apparently by 
mere superficial shades from those of 
other countries. Concerning all which, 
we shall here, for obvious reasons, say 
nothing. What cares the world for 
our as yet miniature Philosopher’s 
achievments under that ‘ brave old 
Linden?” Or even where is the use 
of such practical reflections as the fol- 
lowing? ‘In all the sports of Chil- 
dren, were it only in their wanton 
breakages and defacements, you shall 
discern a creative instinct (Schaffenden 
Trieb): the Mankin feels that he is a 
born Man, that his vocation is to Work. 
The choicest present you can make 
him is a Tool ; be it knife or pengun, 
for construction or for destruction ; 
either way it is for Work, for Change. 
In gregarious sports of skill or strength, 
the Boy trains himself to Co-operation, 
for war or peace, as governor or go- 
verned: the little Maid again, provi- 
dent of her domestic destiny, takes 
with preference to Dolls.” 

Perhaps, however, we may give this 
anecdote, considering who it is that 
relates it: * My first short-clothes were 
of yellow serge; or rather, I should 
say, my first short-cloth, for the vesture 
was one and indivisible, reaching from 
neck to ankle, a mere body with four 
limbs: of which fashion how little 
could [ then divine the architectu- 
ral, how much less the moral signi- 
ficance!” 

More graceful is the following little 
picture : * On fine evenings I was wont 
to carry forth my supper (bread-crumb 
boiled in milk), and eat it out of doors. 
On the coping of the Orchard-wall, 
which I could reach by climbing, or 
still more easily if Father Andreas 
would set up the pruning-ladder, my 
porringer was placed: there, many a 
sunset, have I, looking at the distant 
western Mountains, consumed, not 
without relish, my evening meal. Those 
hues of gold and azure, that hush of 
World’s expectation as Day died, were 
still a Hebrew Speech for me; never- 
theless I was looking at the fair illu- 
minated Letters, and had an eye for 
their gilding.” 

With “the little one’s friendship for 
the cattle and poultry” we shall not 
much intermeddle. It may be that 
hereby he acquired “ a certain deeper 
sympathy with animated Nature:” but 
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when, we would ask, saw any man, 
in a collection of Biographical Docu- 
ments, such a piece as this: “ Impres- 
sive enough (bedeutungsvoll) was it to 
hear, in early morning, the Swineherd’s 
horn; and know that so many hungry, 
happy quadrupeds, were on all sides 
starting in hot haste to join him, for 
breakfast on the Heath. Or to see 
them, at eventide, all marching in 
again, with short squeak, almost in 
military order; and each, topographi- 
cally correct, trotting off in succession 
to the right or left, through its own 


lane, to its own dwelling; till old 


Kunz, at the Village-head, now left 
alone, blew his last blast, and retired 
for the night. We are wont to love 
the Hog chiefly in the form of Ham: 
yet did not these bristly thick-skinned 
beings here manifest intelligence, per- 
haps humour of character; at any rate, 
a touching, trustful submissiveness to 
Man,—who were he but a Swine- 
herd, in darned gabardine, and leather 
breeches more resembling slate or dis- 
coloured tin breeches, is still the Hier- 
arch of this lower world ?” 

It is maintained, by Helvetius and 
his set, that an infant of genius is quite 
the same as any other infant, only that 
certain surprisingly favourable influ- 
ences accompany him through life, 
especially through childhood, and ex- 
pand him, while others lie close-folded 
and continue dunces. Herein, say they, 
consists the whole difference between 
an inspired Prophet and a double- 
barrelled Game-preserver: the inner 
man of the one has been fostered into 
generous development; that of the 
other, crushed down a by vigour 
of animal digestion, and the like, has 
exuded and evaporated, or at best 
sleeps now irresuscitably stagnant at 
the bottom of his stomach. ‘ With 
which opinion,” cries Teufelsdrockh, 
** T should as soon agree as with this 
other, that an acorn might, by favour- 
able or unfavourable influences of soil 
and climate, be nursed into a cabbage, 
or the cabbage-seed into an oak. 

“« Nevertheless,” continues he, “ I 
too acknowledge the all but omnipo- 
tence of early culture and nurture: 
hereby we have either a doddered dwarf 
bush, or a high-towering, wide-shadow- 
ing tree; either a sick yellow cabbage, 
or an edible, luxuriant, green one. Of 
a truth, it is the duty of all men, espe- 
cially of all philosophers, to note down 
with accuracy the characteristic cireum- 
stances of their Education, what fur- 
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thered, what hindered, what in any way 
modified it: to which duty, now-a-days 
so pressing foremany a German Auto- 
biographer, I also zealously address 
myself.”—Thou rogue! Is it by short- 
clothes of yellow serge, and swineherd 
horns, that an infant of genius is edu- 
cated? And yet, as usual, it ever 
remains doubtful whether he is laughing 
in his sleeve at these Autobiographical 
times of ours, or writing from the abund- 
ance of his own fond ineptitude. For 
he continues: “If among the ever- 
streaming currents of Sights, Hearings, 
Feelings for Pain or Pleasure, whereby, 
as in a Magic Hall, young Gneschen 
went about environed, I might venture 
to select and specify, perhaps these 
following were also of the number : 

“ Doubtless, as childish sports call 
forth Intellect, Activity, so the young 
creature’s Imagination was stirred up, 
and a Historical tendency given him by 
the narrative habits of Father Andreas ; 
who, with his battle-reminiscences, and 
gray, austere, yet hearty patriarchal 
aspect, could not but appear another 
Ulysses and ‘ Much-enduring Man.’ 
Eagerly I hung upon his tales, when 
listening neighbours enlivened the 
hearth: from these perils and these 
travels, wild and far almost as Hades 
itself, a dim world of Adventure ex- 
panded itself within me. Incredible 
also was the knowledge I acquired in 
standing by the Old Men under the 
Linden-tree: the whole of Immensity 
was yet new to me; and had not these 
reverend seniors, talkative enough, 
been employed in partial surveys there- 
of for nigh fourscore years? With 
amazement I began to discover that 
Entepfuhl stood in the middle of a 
Country, of a World; that there was 
such a thing as History, as Biography; 
to which I also, one day, by hand and 
tongue, might contribute. 

“In a like sense worked the Post- 
wagen (Stage-Coach), which, slow- 
rolling under its mountains of men and 
luggage, wended through our Village : 
northwards, truly, in the dead of night; 
yet southwards visibly at eventide. 
Not till my eighth year, did I reflect 
that this Postwagen could be other than 
some terrestrial Moon, rising and set- 
ting by mere Law of Nature, like the 
heavenly one; that it came on made 
highways, from far cities towards far 
cities; weaving them like a monstrous 
shuttle into closer and closer union. 
It was then that, independently of 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, TI made this 
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not quite insignificant reflection (so 
true also in spiritual things): Any road, 
this simple Entepfuhl road, will lead 
you to the end of the World ! 

*¢ Why mention our Swallows, which, 
out of far Africa as I learned, threading 
their way over seas and mountains, 
corporate cities and belligerent nations, 
yearly found themselves, with the month 
of May, snug-lodged in our Cottage 
Lobby? The hospitable Father (for 
cleanliness’ sake) had fixed a little 
bracket, plumb under their nest: there 
they built, and caught flies, and twit- 
tered, and bred; and all, I chiefly, 
from the heart loved them. Bright, 
nimble creatures, who taught you the 
mason-craft; nay, stranger still, gave 
you a masonic incorporation, almost 
social police? For if, by ill chance, 
and when time pressed, your House 
fell, have I not seen five neighbourly 
Helpers appear next day; and swash- 
ing to and fro, with animated, loud, 
long-drawn chirpings, and activity al- 
most super-hirundine, complete it again 
before nightfall ? 

“ But undoubtedly the grand sum- 
mary of Entepfuhl child’s-culture, where 
as in a funnel its manifold influences 
were concentrated and simultaneously 
poured down on us, was the annual 
Cattle-fair. Here, assembling from all 
the four winds, came the elements of 
an unspeakable hurly-burly. Nut- 
brown maids and nutbrown men, all 
clear-washed, loud-laughing, bedizened 
and be-ribanded ; who came for dan- 
cing, for treating, and if possible, for 
happiness. Topbooted Graziers from 
the North; Swiss Brokers, Italian 
Drovers, also topbooted, from the 
South ; these with their subalterns in 
leather jerkins, leather skullcaps, and 
long oxgoads; shouting in half-articu- 
late speech, amid the inarticulate bark- 
ing and bellowing. Apart stood Potters 
from far Saxony, with their crockery in 
fair rows ; Niirnberg Pedlars, in booths 
that to me seemed richer than Ormuz 
bazaars; Showmen from the Lago 
Maggiore ; detachments of the Wiener 
Schub (Offscourings of Vienna) vocifer- 
ously superintending games of chance. 
Ballad-singers brayed, Auctioneers grew 
hoarse; cheap New Wine (heuriger) 
flowed like water, still worse con- 
founding the confusion ; and high over 
all, vaulted, in ground-and-lofty tum- 
bling, a parti-coloured Merry Andrew, 
like the genius of the place and of Life 
itself. 
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“ Thus encircled by the mystery of 
Existence ; under the deep heavenly 
Firmament ; waited on by the four 
golden Seasons, with their vicissitudes 
of contribution, for even grim Winter 
brought its skating-matches and shoot- 
ing-matches, its snow-storms and 
Christmas carols,— did the Child sit 
and learn. These things were the Al- 
phabet, whereby in after-time he was 
to syllable and partly read the grand 
Volume of the World: what matters it 
whether such Alphabet be in large gilt 
letters or in small ungilt ones, so you 
have an eye toread it? For Gneschen, 
eager to learn, the very act of looking 
thereon was a blessedness that gilded 
all: his existence was a bright, soft 
element of Joy; out of which, as in 
Prospero’s Island, wonder after won- 
der bodied itself forth, to teach by 
charming. 

“ Nevertheless I were but a vain 
dreamer to say, that even then my 
felicity was perfect. I had, once for 
all, come down from Heaven into the 
Earth. Among the rainbow colours 
that glowed on my horizon, lay even 
in childhood a dark ring of Care, as 
yet no thicker than a thread, and 
often quite overshone; yet always it 
reappeared, nay, ever waxing broader 
and broader ; till in after-years it al- 
most overshadowed my whole canopy, 
and threatened to engulf me in final 
night. It was the ring of Necessity, 
whereby we are all begirt: happy he 
for whom a kind heavenly Sun bright- 
ens it into a ring of Duty, and plays 
round it with beautiful prismatic dif- 
fractions; yet ever, as basis and as 
bourne for our whole being, it is there. 

“ For the first few years of our ter- 
restrial Apprenticeship, we have not 
much work to do; but, boarded and 
lodged gratis, are set down mostly to 
look about us over the workshop, and 
see others work, till we have understood 
the tools a little, and can handle this 
and that. If good Passivity alone, 
and not good Passivity and good Ac- 
tivity together, were the thing wanted, 
then was my early position favourable 
beyond the most. In all that respects 
openness of Sense, affectionate Temper, 
ingenuous Curiosity, and the fostering 
ofthese, what more could I[ have wished? 
On the other side, however, things went 
not so well. My Active Power ( That- 
kraft) was unfavourably hemmed in ; 
of which misfortune how many traces 
yet abide with me! In an orderly 
house, where the litter of children’s 
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sports is hateful enough, your training 
is too stoical ; rather to bear and for- 
bear than to make and do. I was for- 
bid much: wishes in any measure bold 
I had to renounce; every where a strait 
bond of Obedience inflexibly held me 
down. Thus already Freewill often 
came in painful collision with Neces- 
sity; so that my tears flowed, and at 
seasons the Child itself might taste 
that root of bitterness, wherewith the 
whole fruitage of our life is mingled 
and tempered. 

“¢ In which habituation to Obedience, 
truly, it was beyond measure safer to 
err by excess than by defect. Obe- 
dience is our universal duty and des- 
tiny; wherein whoso will not bend 
must break: too early and too tho- 
roughly we cannot be trained to know 
that Would, in this world of ours, is 
as mere zero to Should, and for most 
part as the smallest of fractions even to 
Shall. Hereby was laid for me the 
basis of worldly Discretion, nay, of 
Morality itself. Let me not quarrel 
with my upbringing! It was rigo- 
rous, too frugal, compressively secluded, 
every way unscientific : yet in that very 
strictness and domestic solitude might 
there not lie the root of deeper Ear- 
nestness, of the stem from which all 
noble fruit must grow? Above all, 
how unskilful soever, it was loving, it 
was well-meant. honest ; whereby every 
deficiency was helped. My kind Mo- 
ther, for as such I must ever love the 
good Gretchen, did me one altogether 
invaluable service: she taught me, less 
indeed by word than by act and daily 
reverent look and habitude, her own 
simple version of the Christian Faith. 
Andreas, too, attended Church; yet 
more like a parade-duty, for which he 
in the other world expected pay with 
arrears, — as, [ trust, he has received : 
but my Mother, with a true woman’s 
heart, and fine though uncultivated 
sense, was in the strictest acceptation 
Religious. How indestructibly the 
Good grows, and propagates itself, 
even among the weedy entanglements 
of Evil! ‘The highest whom I knew 
on Earth I here saw bowed down, 
with awe unspeakable, before a Higher 
in Heaven: such things, especially in 
infancy, reach inwards to the very core 
of your being; mysteriously does a 
Iloly of Holies build itself into visi- 
bility in the mysterious deeps; and 
Reverence, the divinest in mau, springs 
forth undying from its mean envelop- 
ment of Fear. Wouldst thou rather 
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be a peasant’s son that knew, were it 
never so rudely, there was a God in 
Heaven and in Man; or a duke’s son 
that only knew there were two and 
thirty quarters on the family-coach ?” 

To which last question we must 
answer: Beware, O Teufelsdrockh, of 
spiritual pride ! 

Cuap. IIT. 
Pedagogy. 

Hitherto we see young Gneschen, in 
his indivisible case of yellow serge, 
borne forward mostly on the arms of 
kind Nature alone; seated, indeed, 
and much to his mind, in the terrestrial 
workshop ; but (except his soft hazel 
eyes, which we doubt not already 
gleamed with a still intelligence) called 
upon for little voluntary movement 
there. Hitherto accordingly his aspect 
is rather generic, that of an incipient 
Philosopher and Poet in the abstract : 
perhaps it would puzzle Herr Heu- 
schrecke himself to say wherein the 
special Doctrine of Clothes is as yet 
foreshadowed or betokened. For with 
Gneschen, as with others, the Man 
may indeed stand pictured in the Boy 
(at least, all the pigments are there) ; 
yet only some half of the Man stands 
in the Child, or young Boy, namely, 
his Passive endowment, not his Active. 
The more impatient are we to discover 
what figure he cuts in this latter capa- 
city ; how when, to use his own words, 
*‘he understands the tools a little, and 
can handle this or that,” he will pro- 
ceed to handle it. 

Iiere, however, may be the place 
to state that, in much of our Philoso- 
pher’s history, there is something of an 
almost Hindoo character : nay, perhaps 
in that so well-fostered and every-way- 
excellent ‘ Passivity” of his, which, 
with no free development of the an- 
tagonist Activity, distinguished his 
childhood, we may detect the rudi- 
ments of much that, in after-days, and 
still in these present days, astonishes 
the world. For the shallow-sighted, 
Teufelsdréckh is oftenest a man with- 
out Activity of any kind, a No-man ; 
for the deep-sighted, again, a man with 
Activity almost superabundant, yet so 
spiritual, close-hidden, enigmatic, that 
no mortal can foresee its explosions, or 
even when it has exploded, so much 
as ascertain its significance. A dan- 
gerous, difficult temper for the modern 
European ; above all, disadvantageous 
in the hero of a Biography! Now as 
heretofore it will behove the Editor of 
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these pages, were it never so unsuccess- 
fully, to do his endeavour. 


Among the earliest tools of any com- 
plicacy which a man, especially a man 
of letters, gets to handle, are his Class- 
books. On this portion of his History, 
Teufelsdroéckh looks down professedly 
as indifferent. Reading he “cannot 
remember ever to have learned ;” so 
perhaps had it by nature. He says 
generally: “ Of the insignificant por- 
tion of my Education, which depended 
on Schools, there need almost no notice 
be taken. I learned what others learn; 
and kept it stored by in a corner of my 
head, seeing as yet no manner of use 
in it. My Schoolmaster, a downbent, 
brokenhearted, underfoot martyr, as 
others of that guild are, did little for 
me, except discover that he could do 
little: he, good soul, pronounced me 
a genius, fit for the learned professions; 
and that I must be sent to the Gymna- 
sium, and one day to the University. 
Meanwhile, what printed thing soever 
I could meet with I read. My very 
copper pocket-money I laid out on 
stall-literature; which, as it accumu- 
lated, I with my own hands sewed 
into volumes. By this means was the 
young head furnished with a consider- 
able miscellany of things and shadows 
of things: History in authentic frag- 
ments lay mingled with Fabulous chi- 
meras, wherein also was reality; and 
the whole not as dead stuff, but as 
living pabulum, tolerably nutritive for 
a mind as yet so peptic.” 

That the Entepfuhl Schoolmaster 
judged well we now know. Indeed, 
already in the youthful Gneschen, with 
all his outward stillness, there may have 
been manifest an inward vivacity that 
promised much; symptoms of a spirit 
singularly open, thoughtful, almost 
poetical. Thus, to say nothing of his 
Suppers on the Orchard-wall, and other 
phenomena of that earlier period, have 
many readers of these pages stumbled, 
in their twelfth year, on such reflections 
as the following? ‘It struck me much, 
as I sat by the Kuhbach, one silent 
noontide, and watched it flowing, gur- 
gling, to think how this same streamlet 
had fiowed and gurgled, through all 
changes of weather and of fortune, from 
beyond the earliest date of History. 
Yes, probably on the morning when 
Joshua forded Jordan; even as at the 
mid-day when Cesar, doubtless with 
difficulty, swam the Nile, yet kept his 
Commentaries dry,-—this little Kuh- 
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bach, assiduous as Tiber, Eurotas, or 
Siloa, was murmuring on across the 
wilderness, as yet unnamed, unseen: 
here, too, as in the Euphrates and the 
Ganges, is a Vein or Veinlet of the 
grand World -circulation of Waters, 
which, with its atmospheric Arteries, 
has lasted and lasts simply with the 
World. Thou fool! Nature alone is 
antique, and the oldest Arta mushroom ; 
that idle crag thou sittest on is six 
thousand years of age.” In which 
little thought, as in a little fountain, 
may there not lie the beginning of 
those well-nigh unutterable meditations 
on the grandeur and the mystery of 
Time, and its relation to Erernity, 
which play such a part in this Philo- 
sophy of Clothes ? 

Over his Gymnasic and Academic 
years the Professor by no means lingers 
so lyrical and joyful as over his child- 
hood. Green sunny tracts there are 
still; but intersected by bitter rivulets 
of tears, here and there stagnating into 
sour marshes of discontent. ‘ With 
my first view of the Hinterschlag Gym- 
nasium,” writes he, “ my evil days began. 
Well do I still remember the red sunny 
Whitsuntide morning, when trotting full 
of hope, by the side of Father Andreas, 
Il entered the main street of the place, 
and saw its steeple-clock (then striking 
Eight), and Schuldthurm (Jail), and the 
aproned or disaproned Burghers mov- 
ing in to breakfast: a little dog, in mad 
terror, was rushing past; for some 
human imps had tied a tin kettle to 
its tail ; thus did the agonised creature 
loud-jingling career through the whole 
length of the Burough, and become not- 
able enough. Fit emblem of many a 
Conquering Hero, to whom Fate (wed- 
ding Fantasy to Sense, as it often else- 
where does) has malignantly appended 
a tin kettle of Ambition, to chase him 
on; which, the faster he runs, urges 
him the faster, the more loudly and 
more foolishly! Fit emblem also of 
much that awaited myself, in that mis- 
chievous Den ; as in tlie World, whereof 
it was a portion and epitome ! 

** Alas, the kind beech-rows of En- 
tepfuhl were hidden in the distance : 
I was among strangers, harshly, at best 
indifferently, disposed towards me ; the 
young heart felt, for the first time, quite 
orphaned andalone.” Hisschoolfellows, 
as is usual, persecuted him: “ They 
were Boys,” he says, “ mostly rude 
Boys, and obeyed the impulse of rude 
Nature, which bids the deerherd fall 
upon any stricken hart, the duck-flock 
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put to death any broken-winged brother 
or sister, and on all hands the strong 
tyrannise over the weak.” He admits 
that though “ perhaps in an unusual 
degree morally courageous,” he suc- 
ceeded ill in battle, and would fain 
have avoided it; a result, as would 
appear, owing less to his small per- 
sonal stature (for, in passionate seasons, 
he was “incredibly nimble’’), than to 
his “ virtuous principles :” “ if it was 
disgraceful to be beaten,” says he, “ it 
was only a shade less disgraceful to 
have so much as fought; thus was I 
drawn two ways at once, and in this 
important element of school-history, 
the war-element, had little but sorrow.” 
On the whole, that same excellent 
“ Passivity,” so notable in Teufels- 
dréckh’s childhood, is here visibly 
enough again getting nourishment. 
“ He wept often; indeed to such a 
degree, that he was nicknamed Der 
Weinende (the Tearful), which epithet, 
till towards his thirteenth year, was in- 
deed not quite unmerited. Only at rare 
intervals did the young soul burst forth 
into fire-eyed rage, and, with a Storm- 
fulness (Ungestum) under which the 
boldest quailed, assert that he too had 
Rights of Man, or at least of Mankin.” 
In all which, who does not discern a 
fine flower-tree and cinnamon-tree (of 
genius) nigh choked among pumpkins, 
reedgrass, and ignoble shrubs; and 
forced, if it would live, to struggle 
upwards only, and not outwards ; into 
a height quite sickly and dispropor- 
tioned to its breadth? 

We find, moreover, that his Greek 
and Latin were “ mechanically” taught; 
Hebrew scarce even mechanically ; 
much else which they called History, 
Cosmography, Philosophy, and so forth, 
no better than not at all. So that, 
except inasmuch as Nature was still 
busy ; and he himself “* went about, 
as was of old his wont, among the 
Craftsmen’s workshops, there learning 
many things ;” and farther lighted on 
some small store of curious reading, 
in Hans Wachtel the Cooper’s house, 
where he lodged,—his time, it would 
appear, was utterly wasted. Which 
facts the Professor has not yet learned 
to look upon with any contentment. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of this 
Bag Scorpio, where we now are, and 
often in the following Bag, he shews 
himself unusually animated on the 
matter of Education, and not without 
some touch of what we might presume 
to be anger. 
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“ My Teachers,” says he, “ were 
hide-bound Pedants, without know- 
ledge of man’s nature or of boy’s; 
or of aught save their lexicons and 
quarterly account-books. Innumerable 
dead Vocables (no dead Language, for 
they themselves knew no Language) 
they crammed into us, and called it 
fostering the growth of mind. How 
can an inanimate, mechanical Gerund- 
grinder, the like of whom will, in a 
subsequent century, be manufactured, 
at Niirnberg, out of wood and leather, 
foster the growth of any thing; much 
more of Mind, which grows, not like a 
vegetable (by having its roots littered 
with etymological compost), but like a 
Spirit, by mysterious contact of Spirit ; 
Thought kindling itself at the fire of 
living Thought? How shall he give 
kindling, in whose own inward man 
there is no live coal, but all is burnt 
out to a dead grammatical cinder? 
The Hinterschlag, Professors knew Syn- 
tax enough; and of the human soul 


thus much: that it had a faculty called * 


Memory, and could be acted on through 
the muscular integument by appliance 
of birch rods. 

* Alas, so is it every where, so will 
it ever be; till the Hodman is dis- 
charged, or reduced to Hodbearing ; 
and an Architect is hired, and on all 
hands fitly encouraged: till commu- 
nities and individuals discover, not 
without surprise, that fashioning the 
souls of a generation by Knowledge 
can rank on a level with blowing their 
bodies to pieces by Gunpowder; that 
with Generals and’ Field-marshals for 
killing, there should be world-honoured 
Dignitaries, and were it possible, true 
God-ordained Priests, for teaching. 
But as yet, though the Soldier wears 
openly, and even parades, his butcher- 
ing-tool, nowhere, far as I have travelled, 
did the Schoolmaster make show of his 
instructing-tool: nay, were he to walk 
abroad with birch girt on thigh, as if he 
therefrom expected honour, would not, 
among the idler class, a certain levity 
be excited ?” 

In the third year of this Gymnasic 
period, Father Andreas seems to have 
died: the young Scholar, otherwise so 
maltreated, saw himself for the first 
time clad outwardly in sables, and in- 
wardly in quite inexpressible melan- 
choly. “ The dark boundless Abyss, 
that lies under our feet, had yawned 
open; the pale kingdoms of Death, 
with all their innumerable silent nations 
and generations stood before him; the 
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inexorable word, Never! now first 
showed its meaning. My mother wept, 
and her sorrow got vent; but in my 
heart there lay a whole lake of tears, 
pent up in silent desolation. Never- 
theless, the unworn Spirit is strong, 
Life is so healthful that it even finds 
nourishment in Death: these stern 
experiences, planted down by Memory 
in my Imagination, rose there to a 
whole cypress forest, sad but beautiful ; 
waving, with not unmelodious sighs, 
in dark luxuriance, in the hottest sun- 
shine, through long years of youth :— 
as in manhood also it does, and will do; 
for I have now pitched my tent under a 
Cypress tree; the Tomb is now my in- 
expugnable Fortress, ever close by the 
gate of which [ look upon the hostile 
armaments, and pains and penalties, 
of tyrannous Life placidly enough, and 
listen to its loudest threatenings with 
a still smile. O ye loved ones, that 
already sleep in the noiseless Bed of 
Rest, whom in life I could only weep 
for and never help ; and ye, who wide- 
scattered still toil lonely in the monster- 
bearing Desert, dyeing the flinty ground 
with your blood,— yet a little while, 
and we shall all meet Tuere, and our 
Mother’s bosom will screen us all; 
and Oppression’s barness, and Sorrow’s 
fire-whip, and all the Gehenna Bailiffs 
that patrol and inhabit ever-vexed Time, 
cannot thenceforth harm us any more!” 

Close by which rather beautiful apo- 
strophe, lies a laboured Character of 
the deceased Andreas Futteral ; of his 
natural ability, his deserts in life (as 
Prussian Sergeant); with long histo- 
rical inquiries into the genealogy of the 
Futteral family, here traced back as far 
as Henry the Fowler: the whole of 
which we pass over, not without asto- 
nishment. It only concerns us to add 
that now was the time when Mother 
Gretchen revealed to her foster-son 
that he was not at all of this kindred ; 
or indeed of any kindred, having come 
into historical existence in the way 
already known to us. “ Thus was | 
doubly orphaned,” says he; “ bereft 
not only of Possession, but even of 
Remembrance. Sorrow and Wonder, 
here suddenly united, could not but 
produce abundant fruit. Such a dis- 
closure, in such a season, struck its roots 
through my whole nature : ever till the 
years of mature manhood, it mingled 
with my whole thoughts, was as the 
stem whereon all my day-dreams and 
night-dreams grew. A certain poetic 
elevation, yet also a corresponding 
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civic depression, it naturally imparted : 
1 was like no other ; in which fixed-idea, 
leading sometimes to highest, and of- 
tener to frightfullest results, may there 
not lie the first spring of Tendencies, 
that in my Life have become remark- 
able enough? As in birth, so in action, 
speculation, and social position, my 
fellows are perhaps not numerous.” 


In the Bag Sagittarius, as we at length 
discover, Teufelsdrockh has become a 
University man; though how, when, 
or of what quality, will nowhere dis- 
close itself with the smallest certainty. 
Few things, in the way of confusion 
and capricious indistinctness, can now 
surprise our readers ; not even the total 
want of dates, almost without parallel 
in a Biographical work. So enigmatic, 
so chaotic we have always found, and 
must always look to find, these scat- 
tered Leaves. In Sagittarius, however, 
Teufelsdrockh begins to shew himself 
even more than usually Sibylline: frag- 
ments of all sorts; scraps of regular 
Memoir, College Exercises, Programs, 
Professional Testimoniums, Miikscores, 
torn Billets, sometimes to appearance 
of an amatory cast ; all blown together 
as if by merest chance, henceforth be- 
wilder the sane Historian. To combine 
any picture of these University, and 
the subsequent, years; much more, to 
decipher therein any illustrative prim- 
ordial elements of the Clothes-Philo- 
sophy, becomes such a problem as the 
reader may imagine. 

So much we can see; darkly, as 
through the foliage of some wavering 
thicket: a youth of no common en- 
dowment, that has passed happily 
through Childhood, less happily yet 
still vigorously through Boyhood, now 
at length perfect in ‘* dead vocables,” 
and set down, as he hopes, by the liv- 
ing Fountain, there to superadd Ideas 
and Capabilities. From such Foun- 
tain he draws, diligently, thirstily, yet 
nowise with his whole heart, for the 
water nowise suits his palate; dis- 
couragements, entanglements, aberra- 
tions are discoverable or supposable. 
Nor perhaps are even pecuniary dis- 
tresses wanting; for “ the good Gret- 
chen, who in spite of advices from not 
disinterested relatives has sent him 
hither, must after a time withdraw her 
willing but too feeble hand.” Never- 
theless in an atmosphere of Poverty 
and manifold Chagrin, the Humour of 
that young Soul, what character is in 
him, first decisively reveals itself; and, 
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like strong sunshine in weeping skies, 
gives out variety of colours, some of 
which are prismatic. Thus with the 
aid of Time, and of what Time brings, 
has the stripling Diogenes Teufels- 
drockh waxed into manly stature; and 
into so questionable an aspect, that we 
ask with new eagerness How he spe- 
cially came by it, and regret anew 
that there is no more explicit answer. 
Certain of the intelligible and partially 
significant fragments, which are few 
in number, shall be extracted from that 
Limbo of a Paperbag, and presented 
with the usual preparation. 

As if, in the Bag Scorpio, Teufels- 
drockh had not already expectorated 
his antipedagogic spleen; as if, from 
the name Sagittarius, he had thought 
himself called upon to shoot arrows, 
we here again fall in with such matter 
as this: “ The University where I was 
educated still stands vivid enough in 
my remembrance, and I knowits name 
well; which name, however, I from 
tenderness to existing interests and 
persons, shall in no wise divulge. It 
is my painful duty to say that, out of 
England and Spain, ours was the 
worst of all hitherto discovered Uni- 
versities. This is indeed a time when 
right Education is, as nearly as may 
be, impossible: however, in degrees of 
wrongness there is no limit; nay, I 
can conceive a worse system than that 
of the Nameless itself; as poisoned 
victual may be worse than absolute 
hunger. 

“ It is written, When the blind lead 
the blind, both shall fall into the ditch: 
wherefore, in such circumstances, may 
it not sometimes be safer, if both 
leader and led simply—sit still? Had 
you, any where in Crim Tartary, 
walled in a square enclosure; furnished 
it with a small, ill-chosen Library; and 
then turned loose into it eleven hun- 
dred Christian striplings, to tumble 
about as they listed, from three to 
seven years; certain persons, under 
the title of Professors, being stationed 
at the gates, to declare aloud that it 
was a University, and exact consider- 
able admission-fees,— you had, not 
indeed in mechanical structure, yet in 
spirit and result, some imperfect re- 
semblance of our High Seminary. I 
say, imperfect ; for if our mechanical 
structure was quite other, so neither 
was our result altogether the same : un- 
happily, we were not in Crim Tartary, 
but in a corrupt European city, full 
of smoke and sin; moreover, in the 
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middle of a Public, which, without far 
costlier apparatus, than that of the 
Square Enclosure, and Declaration 
aloud, you could not be sure of gulling. 

“ Gullible, however, by fit appara- 
tus, all Publics are; and gulled, with 
the most surprising profit. Towards 
any thing like a Statistics of Imposture, 
indeed, little as yet has been done: 
with a strange indifference, our Econo- 
mists, nigh buried under Tables for 
minor Branches of Industry, have alto- 
gether overlooked the grand all-over- 
topping Hypocrisy Branch; as if our 
whole arts of Puffery, of Quackery, 
Priestcraft, Kingeraft, and the innu- 
merable other crafts and mysteries of 
that genus, had not ranked in Pro- 
ductive Industry at all! Can any 
one, for example, so much as say, 
What monies, in Literature and Shoe- 
blacking, are realised by actual In- 
struction and actual jet Polish ; what 
by fictitious-persuasive Proclamation 
of such ; specifying, in distinct items, 
the distributions, circulations, disburse- 
ments, incomings of said monies, with 
the smallest approach to accuracy? 
But to ask, How far, in all the several 
infinitely complected departments of so- 
cial business, in government, education, 
in manual, commercial, intellectual 
fabrication of every sort, man’s Want is 
supplied by true Ware; how far by 
the mere Appearance of true Ware :— 
in other words, To what extent, by 
what methods, with what effects, in 
various times and countries, Deception 
takes the place and wages of Per- 
formance: here truly is an Inquiry big 
with results for the future time, but to 
which hitherto only the vaguest an- 
swer can be given. If for the present, 
in our Europe, we estimate the ratio of 
Ware to Appearance of Ware so high 
even as at One to a Hundred (which, 
considering the Wages of a Pope, 
Russian Autocrat, or English Game- 
Preserver, is probably not far from the 
mark),— what almost prodigious sav- 
ing may there not be anticipated, as 
the Statistics of Imposture advances, 
and so the manufacturing of Shams 
(that of Realities rising into clearer and 
clearer d'stinction therefrom) gradually 
declines, and at length becomes all but 
wholly unnecessary ! 

* This for the coming golden ages. 
What I had to remark, for the present 
brazen one, is, that in several provinces, 
as in Education, Polity, Religion, 
where so much is wanted and indis- 
pensable, and so little can as yet be 
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furnished, probably Imposture is of 
sanative, anodyne nature, and man’s 
Gullibility not his worst blessing. 
Suppose your sinews of war quite 
broken; I mean your military chest 
insolvent, forage all but exhausted ; 
and that the whole army is about to 
mutiny, disband, and cut your and 
each other’s throat,— then were it not 
well could you, as if by miracle, pay 
them in any sort of fairy-money, feed 
them on coagulated water, or mere 
imagination of meat; whereby, till the 
real supply came up, they might be 
kept together, and quiet? Such per- 
haps was the aim of Nature, who does 
nothing without aim, in furnishing her 
favourite, Man, with this his so omni- 
potent or rather omni-patient Talent of 
being Gulled. 

“ How beautifully it works, with a 
lit Jemechanism ; nay, almost makes 
mechanism for itself! These Pro- 
fessors in the Nameless lived with 
ease, with safety, by a mere Reputa- 
tion, constructed in past times, and 
then too with no great effort, by quite 
another class of persons. Which Re- 
putation, like a strong, brisk-going, 
undershot-wheel, sunk into the general 
current, bade fair, with only a little 
annual repainting on their part, to 
hold long together, and of its own 
accord, assiduously grind for them. 
Happy that it was so for the Millers! 
They themselves needed not to work ; 
their attempts at working, at what they 
called Educating, now when I look 
back on it, fill me with a certain mute 
admiration. 

“ Besides all this, we boasted our- 
selves a Rational University; in the 
highest degree, hostile to Mysticism : 
thus was the young vacant mind fur- 
nished with much talk about Progress 
of the Species, Dark Ages, Prejudice, 
and the like ; so that all were quickly 
enough blown out into a state of windy 
argumentativeness ; whereby the better 
sort must soon end in sick, impotent 
Scepticism ; the worser sort explode 
(crepiren) in finished Self-conceit, and 
to all spiritual intents become dead. 
— But this too is portion of mankind’s 
lot. If our era is the Era of Unbelief, 
why murmur under it; is there not a 
better coming, nay come? As in 
longdrawn Systole and longdrawn Di- 
astole, must the period of Faith al- 
ternate with the period of Denial ; 
must the vernal growth, the summer 
luxuriance of all Opinions, Spiritual 
Representations and Creations, be fol- 
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lowed by, and again follow, the au- 
tumnal decay, the winter dissolution. 
For man lives in Time, has his whole 
earthly being, endeavour, and destiny 
shaped for him by Time: only in the 
transitory Time-Symbol is the ever- 
motionless Eternity we stand on made 
manifest. And yet, in such winter- 
seasons of Denial, it is for the nobler- 
minded perhaps a comparative misery 
to have been born, and to be awake, 
and work; and for the duller a fe- 
licity, if like hibernating animals, safe- 
lodged in some Salamanca University, 
or Sybaris City, or other superstitious 
or voluptuous Castle of Indolence, 
they can slumber through, in stupid 
dreams, and only awaken when the 
loud-roaring hailstorms have all done 
their work, and to our prayers and 
martyrdoms the new Spring has been 
vouchsafed.” 

That in the environment, here mys- 
teriously enough shadowed forth, Teu- 
felsdrockh must have felt ill at ease, 
cannot be doubtful. “ The hungry 
young,” he says, “ looked up to their 
spiritual Nurses ; and, for food, were 
bidden eat the east wind. What vain 
jargon of controversial Metaphysic, 
Etymology, and mechanical Manipula- 
tion, falsely named Science, was cur- 
rent there, I indeed learned, better 
perhaps than the most. Among eleven 
hundred Christian youths, there will 
not be wanting some eleven eager to 
learn. By collision with such, a cer- 
tain warmth, a certain polish was com- 
municated ; by instinct and happy ac- 
cident, I took less to rioting (renom- 
miren), than to thinking and reading, 
which latter also I was free to do. 
Nay from the chaos of that Library, I 
succeeded in fishing up more books 
perhaps than had been known to the 
very keepers thereof. The founda- 
tion of a Literary Life was hereby 
laid: I learned, on my own strength, 
to read fluently in almost all cultivated 
languages, on almost all subjects, and 
sciences ; farther, as man is ever the 
prime object to man, already it was 
my favourite employment to read cha- 
racter in speculation, and from the 
Writing to construe the Writer. A 
certain groundplan of Human Nature 
and Life began to fashion itself in me ; 
wondrous enough, now when I look 
back on it; for my whole Universe, 
physical and spiritual, was as yet a 
Machine! However, such a conscious, 
recognised groundplan, the truest I 
had, was beginning to be there, and by 
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additional experiments, might be cor- 
rected and indefinitely extended.” 

Thus from poverty does the strong 
educe nobler wealth; thus in the des- 
titution of the wild desert, does our 
young Ishmael acquire for himself the 
highest of all possessions, that of Self- 
help. Nevertheless a desert this was, 
waste, and howling with savage mon- 
sters. Teufelsdrockh gives us long de- 
tails of his “ fever-paroxysms of Doubt ;” 
his Inquiries concerning Miracles, and 
the Evidences of religious Faith; and 
how “ in the silent night-watehes, still 
darker in his heart than over sky and 
earth, he has cast himself before the 
All-seeing, and with audible prayers, 
cried vehemently for Light, for deliver- 
ance from Death and the Grave. Not 
till after long years, and unspeakable 
agonies, did the believing heart sur- 
render; sink into spell-bound sleep, 
under the nightmare, Unbelief; and, 
in this hag-ridden dream, mistake 
God’s fair living world for a pallid, 
vacant Hades and extinct Pandemo- 
nium. But through such Purgatory 
pain,” continues he, “ it is appointed 
us to pass: first must the dead Letter 
of Religion own itself dead, and drop 
piecemeal into dust, if the living Spirit 
of Religion, freed from this its charnel- 
house, is to arise on us, newborn of 
Heaven, and with new healing under 
its wings.” 

To which Purgatory pains, seemingly 
severe enough, if we add a liberal mea- 
sure of Earthly distresses, want of prac- 
tical guidance, want of sympathy, want 
of money, want of hope ; and all this 
in the fervid season of youth, so exag- 
gerated in imagining, so boundless in 
desires, yet here so poor in means,— 
do we not see a strong incipient spirit 
oppressed and overloaded from with- 
out and from within; the fire of genius 
struggling up among fuel-wood of the 
greenest, and as yet with more of bitter 
vapour than of clear flame ? 

From various fragments of Letters 
and other documentary scraps, it is to 
be inferred that Teufelsdrockh, isolated, 
shy, retiring as he was, had not alto- 
gether escaped notice: certain esta- 
blished men are aware of his existence ; 
and, if stretching out no helpful hand, 
have at least their eyes on him. He 
appears, though in dreary enough 
humour, to be addressing himself to 
the Profession of Law ;— whereof, in- 
deed, the world has since seen him a 
public graduate. But omitting these 
broken, unsatisfactory thrums of Eco- 
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nomical relation, let us present rather 
the following small thread of Moral 
relation ; and therewith, the reader for 
himself weaving it in at the right place, 
conclude our dim arras-picture of these 
University years. 

“ Here also it was that I formed 
a¢quaintance with Herr Towgood, or, 
as it is perhaps better written, Herr 
Toughgut ; a young person of quality 
(von Adel), from the interior parts of 
England. He stood connected, by 
blood and hospitality, with the Counts 
von Zahdarm, in this quarter of Ger- 
many; to which noble Family I like- 
wise was, by his means, with all friend- 
liness, brought near. Towgood had a 
fair talent, unspeakably ill-cultivated ; 
with considerable humour of character : 
and, bating his total ignorance, for he 
knew nothing except Boxing and a 
little Grammar, shewed less of that 
aristocratic impassivity and silent fury 
than for most part belongs to Travellers 
of his nation. To him I owe my first 
practical knowledge of the English and 
their ways; perhaps also something of 
the partiality with which I have ever 
since regarded that singular people. 
Towgood was not without an eye, 
could he have come at any light. 
Invited doubtless by the presence of 
the Zahdarm Family, he had travelled 
hither, in the almost frantic hope of 
perfecting his studies; he, whose stu- 
dies had been as yet those of infancy, 
hither to a University where so much as 
the notion of perfection, not to say the 
effort after it, no longer existed! Often 
we would condole over the hard destiny 
of the Young in this era: how, after all 
our toil, we were to be turned out into 
the world, with beards on our chins, 
indeed, but with few other attributes 
of manhood ; no existing thing that we 
were trained to Act on, nothing that 
we could so much as Believe. *‘ How 
has our Head on the outside a polished 
Ilat,’ would Towgood exclaim, ‘ and 
in the inside Vacancy, or a froth of 
Vocables and Attorney Logic! Ata 
small cost men are educated to make 
leather into shoes ; but, at a great cost, 
what am I educated to make? By 
Heaven, Brother! what I have already 
eaten and worn, as I came thus far, 
would endow a considerable Hospital 
of Incurables.’ —‘ Man, indeed,’ I 
would answer, ‘has a Digestive faculty, 
which must be kept working, were it 
even partly by stealth. But as for our 
Miseducation, make not bad worse ; 
waste not the time yet ours, in tram- 
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pling on thistles because they have 
yielded us no figs. Frisch zu, Bruder ! 
Here are Books, and we have brains 
to read them; here is a whole Earth 
and a whole Heaven, and we have eyes 
to look on them: Frisch zu!’ 

“ Often also our talk was gay; not 
without brilliancy, and even fire. We 
looked out on Life, with its strange 
scaffolding, where all at once harle- 
quins dance, and men are beheaded 
and quartered: motley, not unterrific 
was the aspect; but we looked on it 
like brave youths. For myself, these 
were perhaps my most genial hours. 
Towards this young warmhearted, 
strongheaded and wrongheaded Herr 
Towgood, I was even near experiencing 
the now obsolete sentiment of Friend- 
ship. Yes, foolish Heathen that I was, 
I felt that, under certain conditions, 
I could have loved this man, and taken 
him to my bosom, and been his brother 
once and always. By degrees, however, 
I understood the new time, and its 
wants. If man’s Soul is indeed, as in 
the Finnish Language, and Utilitarian 
Philosophy, a kind of Stomach, what 
else is the true meaning of Spiritual 
Union but an Eating together? Thus 
we, instead of Friends, are Dinner- 
guests; and here as elsewhere have 
cast away chimeras.” 

So ends, abruptly as is usual, and 
enigmatically, this little incipient ro- 
mance. What henceforth becomes of 
the brave Herr Towgood, or Toughgut ? 
Iie has dived under, in the Autobio- 
graphical Chaos, and swims we see 
not where. Does any reader “ in the 
interior parts of England” know of 
such a man ? 


Cuap. IV. 
Getting under way. 


“Thus nevertheless,” writes our Au- 
tobiographer, apparently as quitting 
College, “‘ was there realised Some- 
what; namely, I, Diogenes Teufels- 
drockh: a visible Temporary Figure 
(Zeitbild), occupying some cubic feet 
of Space, and containing within it 
Forces both physical and spiritual; 
hopes, passions, thoughts; the whole 
wondrous furniture, in more or less 
perfection, belonging to that mystery, 
a-Man. Capabilities there were in me 
to give battle, in some small degree, 
against the great Empire of Darkness: 
Does not the very Ditcher and Delver, 
with his spade, extinguish many a 
thistle and puddle; and so leave a 
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little Order, where he found the oppo- 
site? Nay your very Daymoth has 
capabilities in this kind ; and ever or- 
ganises something (into its own Body, 
if no otherwise), which was before 
Inorganic ; and of mute dead air 
makes living music, though only of the 
faintest, by humming. 

“How much more, one whose capa- 
bilities are spiritual; who has learned 
or begun learning the grand thauma- 
turgic art of Thought! Thaumaturgic 
I name it; for hitherto all Miracles 
have been wrought thereby, and hence- 
forth innumerable will be wrought; 
whereof we, even in these days, witness 
some. Of the Poet’s and Prophet’s 
—— Message, and how it makes 
and unmakes whole worlds, I shall 
forbear mention: but cannot the dullest 
hear Steam-engines clanking around 
him? Has he not seen the Scottish 
Brassmith’s Inga (and this but a me- 
chanical one) travelling on fire-wings 
round the Cape, and across two Oceans; 
and stronger than any other Enchanter’s 
Familiar, on all hands unweariedly 
fetching and carrying: at home, not 
only weaving Cloth ; but rapidly enough 
overturning the whole old system of 
Society; and, for Feudalism and Pre- 
servation of the Game, preparing us, 
by indirect but sure methods, Indus- 
trialism and the Government of the 
Wisest. Truly a Thinking Man is the 
worst enemy the Prince of Darkness 
can have ; every time such a one an- 
nounces himself, I doubt not, there 
runs a shudder through the Nether 
Empire; and new Emissaries are 
trained, with new tactics, to, if possi- 
ble, entrap him, and hoodwink and 
handcuff him. 

“With such high vocation had I 
too, as denizen of the Universe, been 
called. Unhappy it is, however, that 
though born to the amplest Sovereignty, 
in this way, with no less than sovereign 
right of Peace and War against the 
Time-Prince (Zeitfiirst), or Devil, and 
all his Dominions, your coronation 
ceremony costs such trouble, your 
sceptre is so difficult to get at, or even 
to get eye on!” 

By which last wiredrawn similitude, 
does Teufelsdrockh mean no more than 
that young men find obstacles in what 
we call “ getting under way?” “ Not 
what I Have,” continues he, “ but 
what I Do is my Kingdom. To each 
Is given a certain inward Talent, a cer- 
tain outward Environment of Fortune ; 
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to each, by wisest combination of these 
two, a certain maximum of Capability. 
But the hardest problem were ever this 
first: To find by study of yourself, and 
of the ground you stand on, what your 
combined inward and outward Capa- 
bility specially is. For, alas, our 
young soul is all budding with Capa- 
bilities, and we see not yet which is the 
main and true one. Always too the 
new man is in a new time, under new 
conditions ; his course can be the fac- 
simile of no prior one, but is by its 
nature original. And then how seldom 
will the outward Capability fit the 
inward ; though talented wonderfully 
enough, we are poor, unfriended, dys- 
peptical, bashful; nay what is worse 
than all, we are foolish. Thus, in a 
whole imbroglio of Capabilities, we go 
stupidly groping about, to grope which 
is ours, and often clutch the wrong 
one: in this mad work, must several 
years of our small term be spent, till 
the purblind Youth, by practice, ac- 
quire notions of distance, and become 
a seeing Man. Nay, many so spend 
their whole term, and in ever new ex- 
pectation, ever new disappointment, 
shift from enterprise to enterprise, and 
from side to side; till at length, as ex- 
asperated striplings of threescore and 
ten, they shift into their last enterprise, 
that of getting buried. 

“¢ Such, since the most of us are too 
ophthalmic, would be the general fate ; 
were it not one that one thing saves us : 
our Hunger. For on this ground, as 
the prompt nature of Hunger is well 
known, musta prompt choice be made : 
hence have we, with wise foresight, 
Indentures and Apprenticeships for our 
irrational young ; whereby, in due sea- 
son, the vague universality of a Man 
shall find himself ready-moulded into 
a specific Craftsman ; and so thence- 
forth work, with much or with little 
waste of Capability, as it may be ; yet 
not with the worst waste, that of time. 
Nay even in matters spiritual, since 
the spiritual artist too is born blind, 
and does not, like certain other crea- 
tures, receive sight in nine days, but 
far later, sometines never,— is it not 
well that there should be what we call 
Professions, or Bread-studies (Brodt- 
zwecke), preappointed us?  Llere, cir- 
cling like the gin-horse, for whom par- 
tial or total blindness is no evil, the 
Bread-artist can travel contentedly 
round and round, still fancying that it 
is forward and forward, and realise 
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much: for himself victual; for the 
world an additional horse’s power in 
the grand corn-mill or hemp-mill of 
Economic Society. For me too had 
such a leading-string been provided ; 
only that it proved a neck-halter, and 
had nigh throttled me, till I broke it off. 
Then, in the words of Ancient Pistol, 
did the World generally become mine 
oyster, which I, by strength or cun- 
ning, was to open, as I would and 
could. Almost had I deceased (fast 
wir ich umgekommen), so obstinately 
did it continue shut.” 

We see here, significantly fore- 
shadowed, the spirit of much that was 
to befall our Autobiographer ; the his- 
torical embodyment of which, as it 
painfully takes shape in his Life, lies 
scattered, in dim disastrous details, 
through this Bag Pisces, and those 
that follow. A young man of high 
talent, and high though still temper, 
like a young mettled colt, “ breaks off 
his neck-halter,” and bounds forth, 
from his peculiar manger, into the wide 
world ; which, alas, he finds all rigour- 
ously fenced in. Richest clover-fields 
tempt his eye; but to him they are 
forbidden pasture: either pining in 
progressive starvation, he must stand ; 
or, in mad exasperation, must rush to 
and fro, leaping against sheer stone- 
walls, which he cannot leap over, which 
only lacerate and lame him ; till at last, 
after thousand attempts and endurances, 
he, as if by miracle, clears his way ; 
not indeed into luxuriant and luxurious 
clover, yet into a certain bosky wilder- 
ness where existence is still possible, 
and Freedom though waited on by 
Scarcity is not without sweetness. In 
a word, Teufelsdrockh having thrown 
up his legal Profession, finds himself 
without landmark of outward guid- 
ance; whereby his previous want of 
decided Belief, or inward guidance, 
is frightfully aggravated. Necessity 
urges him on; Time will not stop, 
neither can he, a Son of Time; wild 
passions without solacement, wild fa- 
culties without employment, ever vex 
and agitate him. He too must enact 
that stern Monodrama, No Object and 
no Rest ; must front its successive des- 
tinies, work through to its catastrophe, 
and deduce therefrom what moral he 
can. 

Yet let us be just to him, let us 
ad mit that his “ neck-halter” sat nowise 
easy on him; that he was in some 
degree forced to break it off. If we 
look at the young man’s civic position, 
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in this Nameless Capital, as he emerges 
from its Nameless University, we can 
discern well that it was far from envi- 
able. His first Law Examination he 
has come through triumphantly ; and 
can even boast that the Examen Rigo- 
rosum need not have frightened him: 
but though he is hereby “an Auscut- 
tator of respectability,” what avails it ? 
There is next to no employment to be 
had. Neither, for a youth without con- 
nexions is the process of Expectation 
very hopeful in itself; nor for one of 
his disposition much cheered from with- 
out. My fellow Auscultators,” he 
says, “ were Auscultators : they dressed, 
and digested, and talked articulate 
words ; other vitality shewed they al- 
most none. Small speculation in those 
eyes, that they did glare withal! Sense 
neither for the high nor for the deep, 
nor for aught human or divine, save 
only for the faintest scent of coming Pre- 
ferment.” In which words, indicating 
a total estrangement on the part of 
Teufelsdrockh, may there not also lurk 
traces of a bitterness as from wounded 
vanity? Doubtless these prosaic Aus- 
cultators may have sniffed at him, with 
his strange ways; and tried to hate, 
and, what was much more impossible, 
to despise him. Friendly communion, 
in any case, there could not be : already 
has the young Teufelsdrockh left the 
other young geese; and swims apart, 
though as yet uncertain whether he 
himself is cygnet or gosling. 

Perhaps too what little employment 
he had was performed ill, at best un- 
pleasantly. ‘ Great practical method 
and expertness”’ he may brag of; but 
is there not also great practical pride, 
though deep-hidden, only the deeper- 
seated ? So shy a man can never 
have been popular. We figure to 
ourselves, how in those days he may 
have played strange freaks with his 
Independence, and so forth: do not 
his own words betoken as much? 
* Like a very young person, I ima- 
gined it was with Work alone, and 
not also with Folly and Sin, in myself 
and others, that 1 had been appointed 
to struggle.” Be this as it may, his 
progress from the passive Auscultator- 
ship, towards any active Assessorship, 
is evidently of the slowest. By degrees, 
those same established men, once par- 
tially inclined to patronise him, seem 
to withdraw their countenance, and 
give him up as “ a man of genius ;” 
against which procedure he, in these 
Papers loudly protests. “ As if,” says 
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he, “ the higher did not presuppose 
the lower; as if he who can fly into 
heaven, could not also waik post if he 
resolved on it! But the world is an 
old woman, and mistakes any gilt far- 
thing for a gold coin; whereby being 
often cheated she will thenceforth trust 
nothing but the common copper.” 

How our winged sky-messenger, 
unaccepted as a terrestrial runner, con- 
trived, in the meanwhile, to keep him- 
self from flying skyward without return, 
is not too clear from these Documents. 
Good old Gretchen seems to have 
vanished from the scene, perhaps from 
the Earth; other Horn of Plenty, or 
even of Parsimony, no where flows for 
him; so that “the prompt nature of 
Ilunger being well known,” we are not 
without our anxiety. From private 
Tuition, in never so many languages 
and sciences, the aid derivable is small ; 
neither, to use his own words, “ does 
the young Adventurer hitherto suspect 
in himself any literary gift; but at best 
earns bread-and-water wages, by his 
wide faculty of Translation. Never- 
theless,” continues he, “that I sub- 
sisted is clear, for you find me even 
now alive.” Which fact, however, 
except upon the principle of our 
true-hearted, kind old Proverb, that 
“there is ever Life for the Living,” 
we must profess ourselves unable to 
explain. 

Certain Landlords’ Bills, and other 
economic Documents, bearing the mark 
of Settlement, indicate that he was not 
without money ; but, like an independ- 
ent Hearth- holde xr, if not House-holder, 
paid his way. Here also occur, among 
many others, two little mutilated Notes, 
which perhaps throw light on his con- 
dition. The first has now no date, or 
writer’s name, but a huge Blot; and 
runs to this effect: “ The (Inkblot), 
tied down by previous promise, cannot, 
except by best wishes, forward the 
Herr Teufelsdrickh’s views on the As- 
sessorship in question; and sees him- 
self under the cruel necessity of for- 
bearing for the present, what were 
otherwise his duty and joy, to assist in 
opening the career for a man of genius, 
on whom far higher triumphs are yet 
waiting.” The other is on gilt paper ; 
and interests us like a sort of epistolary 
mummy now dead, yet which once 
lived and beneficently worked. We 
give it in the original: “ Herr Teufels- 
drickh wird von der Frau Grafinn, 
auf Donnerstag, zum JESTHETISCHEN 
THEE, sc honstens ¢ ingeladen. 
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Thus, in answer to a cry for solid 
pudding, whereof there is the most 
urgent need, comes, epigrammatically 
enough, the invitation to a wash of 
quite fluid sthetic Tea! How Teu- 
felsdrockh, now at actual handgrips 
with Destiny herself, may have com- 
ported himself among these Musical 
and Literary Dilettanti of both sexes, 
like a hungry lion invited to a feast of 
chickenweed, we can only conjecture. 
Perhaps in expressive silence, and ab- 
stinence: otherwise if the lion, in such 
case, is to feast at all, it cannot be 
on the chickenweed, but only on the 
chickens. For the rest, as this Frau 
Grafinn dates from the Zaéhdarm House, 
she can be no other than the Countess 
and mistress of the same ; whose intel- 
lectual tendencies, and good will to 
Teufelsdréckh, whether on the footing 
of Herr Towgood, or on his own footing, 
are hereby manifest. That some sort 
of relation, indeed, continued, for a 
time, to connect our Autobiographer, 
though perhaps feebly enough, with 
this noble House, we have elsewhere 
express evidence. Doubtless, if he 
expected patronage, it was in vain; 
enough for him if he here obtained 
occasional glimpses of the great world, 
from which we at one time fancied 
him to have been always excluded. 
“ The Zahdarms,” says he, “lived in 
the soft, sumptuous garniture of Aris- 
tocracy; whereto Literature and Art, 
attracted and attached from without, 
must serve as the handsomest fringing. 
It was to the Gnddigen Frau (her 
Ladyship) that this latter improvement 
was due: assiduously she gathered, 
dexterously she fitted on, what fringing 
was to be had; lace or cobweb, as the 
place yielded.” Was Teufelsdroéckh 
also a fringe, of lace or cobweb; or 
promising to be such? “ With His 
Excellenz (the Count),” continues he, 
‘¢ T have more than once had the honour 
to converse ; chiefly on general affairs, 
and the aspect of the world, which he, 
though now past middle life, viewed in 
no unfavourable light; finding indeed, 
except the Outrooting of Journalism 
(die auszurottende Journalistic), little 
to desiderate therein. On some points, 
as his Excellenz was not uncholeric, I 
found it more pleasant to keep silence. 
Besides, his occupation being that of 
Owning Land, there might be faculties 
enough, which, as superfluous for such 
use, were little developed in him.” 

That to Teufelsdrockh the aspect of 
the world was nowise so faultless, and 
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many things, besides “ the Outrooting 
of Journalism,” might have seemed 
improvements, we can readily conjec- 
ture. With nothing but a barren Aus- 
cultatorship from without, and so many 
mutinous thoughts and wishes from 
within, his position was no easy one. 
“ The Universe,” he says, “was as a 
mighty Sphinx-riddle, which I knew 
so little of, yet must rede, or be de- 
voured. In red streaks of unspeakable 
grandeur, yet also in the blackness of 
darkness, was Life, to my too-unfur- 
nished Thought, unfolding itself. A 
strange contradiction lay in me; and 
I as yet knew not the solution of it; 
knew not that spiritual music can spring 
only from discords set in unison; that 
but for Evil there were no Good, as 
Victory is only possible by Battle.” 

“T have heard affirmed (surely in 
jest),” observes he elsewhere, “ by not 
unphilanthropic persons, that it were a 
real increase of human happiness, could 
all young men from the age of nineteen 
be covered under barrels, or rendered 
otherwise invisible ; and there left to 
follow their lawful studies and callings, 
till they emerged, sadder and wiser, at 
the age of twenty-five. With which 
suggestion, at least as considered in 
the light of a practical scheme, I need 
scarcely say that I nowise coincide. 
Nevertheless it is plausibly urged that, 
as young ladies (Madchen) are, to man- 
kind, precisely the most delightful in 
those years ; so young gentlemen ( Bub- 
chen) do then attain their maximum of 
detestability. Such gawks (Gecken) 
are they, and foolish peacocks, and yet 
with such a vulturous hunger for self- 
indulgence ; so obstinate, obstreperous, 
vainglorious; in all senses, so froward 
and so forward. No mortal’s endea- 
vour or attainment will in the smallest 
content the as yet unendeavouring, un- 
attaining young gentleman; but he 
could make it all infinitely better, were 
it worthy of him. Life every where is 
the most manageable matter, simple as 
a question in the Rule of Three: mul- 
tiply your second and third term to- 
gether, divide the product by the first, 
and your quotient will be the answer, 
—which you are but an ass if you 
cannot come at. The booby has not yet 
found out, by any trial, that, do what 
one will, there is ever a cursed fraction, 
oftenest a decimal repeater, and no net 
integer quotient so much as to be 
thought of.” 

In which passage, does there not lie 
an implied confession that Teufelsdrockh 
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himself, besides his outward obstruc- 
tions, had an inward, still greater, to 
contend with; namely, a certain tem- 
porary, youthful, yet still atflictive de- 
rangement of head? Alas! on the 
former side alone, his case was hard 
enough. ‘ It continues ever true,” 
says he, “that Saturn, or Chronos, or 
what we call Time, devours all his 
Children: only by incessant Running, 
by incessant Working, may you (for 
some threescore and ten years) escape 
him; and you too he devours at last. 
Can any Sovereign, or Holy Alliance 
of Sovereigns, bid Time stand still; 
even in thought, shake themselves free 
of Time? Our whole terrestrial being 
is based on Time, and built of Time ; 
it is wholly a Movement, a Time- 
impulse; Time is the author of it, the 
material of it. Hence also our Whole 
Duty, which is to Move, to Work,— 
in the right direction. Are not our 
Bodies and our Souls in continual 
movement, whether we will or not; in 
a continual Waste, requiring a con- 
tinual Repair? Utmost satisfaction of 
our whole outward and inward Wants 
were but satisfaction for a space of 
Time; thus whatso we have done, is 
done, and for us annihilated, and ever 
must we go and do anew. O Time- 
Spirit, how hast thou environed and 
imprisoned us, and sunk us so deep in 
thy troublous dim Time-Element; that, 
only in lucid moments, can so much as 
glimpses of our upper Azure Home be 
revealed to us! Me, however, as a 
Son of Time, unhappier than some 
others, was Time threatening to eat 
quite prematurely; for strive as I 
might, there was no good Running, so 
obstructed was the path, so gyved were 
the feet.” That is to say, we presume, 
speaking in the dialect of this lower 
world, that Teufelsdrockh’s whole duty 
and necessity was, like other men’s, 
“to work,—in the right direction,” 
and that no work was to be had; 
whereby he became wretched enough. 
As was natural: with haggard Scarcity 
threatening him in the distance; and 
so vehement a soul languishing in rest- 
less inaction, and forced thereby, like 
Sir Hudibras’s sword by rust, 


To eat into itself, for lack 
Of something else to hew and hack ! 


But on the whole, that same “ ex- 
cellent Passivity,” as it has all along 
done, is here again vigorously flou- 
rishing ; in which circumstance, may 
we not trace the beginnings of much 
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that now characterises our Professor ; 
and perhaps, in faint rudiments, the 
origin of the Clothes-Philosophy itself? 
Already the attitude he has assumed 
towards the World is too defensive; 
not, as would have been desirable, a 
bold attitude of attack. “ So far hi- 
therto,” he says, “as I had mingled 
with mankind, I was notable, if for 
any thing, for a certain stillness of 
manner, which, as my friends often 
rebukingly declared, did but ill express 
the keen ardour of my feelings. I, in 
truth, regarded men with an excess 
both of love and of fear. The mystery 
of a Person, indeed, is ever divine, to 
him that has a sense for the Godlike. 
Often, notwithstanding, was I blamed, 
and by half-strangers hated, for my so- 
called Hardness (Harte), my Indiffer- 
entism towards men; and the seem- 
ingly ironic tone I had adopted, as my 
favourite dialect in conversation. Alas, 
the panoply of Sarcasm was but as a 
buckram-case, wherein I had striven 
to envelope myself; that so my own 
poor Person might live safe there; and 
in all friendliness, being no longer 
exasperated by wounds. Sarcasm I 
now see to be, in general, the language 
of the Devil; for which reason I have, 
long since, as good as renounced it. 
But how many individuals did I, in 
those days, provoke into some degree 
of hostility thereby! An ironic man, 
with his sly stillness, and ambuscading 
ways, more especially an ironic young 
man, from whom it is least expected, 
may be viewed as a pest to society. 
Have we not seen persons of weight 
and name, coming forward, with gen- 
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tlest indifference, to tread such a one 
out of sight, as an insignificancy and 
worm, start ceiling-high (balkenhoch), 
and thence fall shattered and supine, 
to be borne home on shutters, not 
without indignation, when he proved 
electric and a torpedo !” 

Alas, how can a man with this devil- 
ishness of temper make way for himself 
in Life; where the first problem, as 
Teufelsdréckh too admits, is “to unite 
yourself with some one and with some- 
what (sich anzuschliessen)?”’ Division, 
not union, is written on most part of 
his procedure. Let us add too that, 
in no great length of time, the only 
important connexion he had ever suc- 
ceeded in forming, his connexion with 
the Zahdarm Family, seems to have 
been paralysed, for all practical uses, 
by the death of the “ not uncholeric” 
old Count. This fact stands recorded, 
quite incidentally, ina certain Discourse 
on Epitaphs, huddled into the present 
Bag, among so much else; of which 
Essay the learning and curious pene- 
tration are more to be approved of 
than the spirit. His grand principle 
is, that lapidary inscriptions, of what 
sort soever, should be Historical rather 
than Lyrical. “ By request of that 
worthy Nobleman’s survivors,” says he, 
“*T undertook to compose his Epitaph ; 
and not unmindful of my own rules, 
produced the following; which, how- 
ever, for an alleged defect of Latinity, 
a defect never yet fully visible to my- 
self, still remains unengraven ;” — 
wherein, we may predict, there is more 
than the Latinity that will surprise an 
English reader : 


HIC JACET 


PHILIPPUS ZAEHDARM, COGNOMINE MAGNUS, 
ZaEHDARMI Comes, 
EX IMPERII CONCILIO, 
VELLERIS AUREI, PERISCELIDIS, NECNON VULTURIS NIGRI 
EQUES. 

QUI DUM SUB LUNA AGEBAT, 
QUINQUIES MILLE PERDRICES 
PLUMBO CONFECIT: 

VARIT CIBI 
CENTUMPONDIA MILLIES CENTENA MILLIA, 

PER SE, PERQUE SERVOS QUADRUPEDES BIPEDESVF, 
HAUD SINE TUMULTU DEVOLVENS, 

IN STERCUS 


PALAM CONVERTIT. 


NUNC A LABORE REQUIESCENTEM 
OPERA SEQUUNTUR. 


SI MONUMENTUM QUARIS 
FIMETUM ADSPICE. 


PRIMUM IN ORBE DEJECIT [sub dato]; rostRemu™M [sub dato]. 











Tne following simple narrative may, 
perhaps, with some readers, excite a 
deeper interest than many of the high- 
wrought fictions of romance. For my- 
self, I can only say that it affected me 
more strongly at the time of its occur- 
rence, and indeed for many weeks after- 
wards, than any details of my reading 
or of my actual experience. As a near 
relation of the principal agent in this 
tragedy is still surviving, I shall adopt 
fictitious names, that the peace of the 
living may not be disturbed by the 
crimes or calamities of the dead. 

It was the day before the assizes at 
D Being at that time a brief- 
less harrister, and having an old college 
chum in the town, I thought this would 
be a favourable opportunity for paying 
him a visit; and accordingly, leaving 
my learned friends, as we lawyers 
somewhat facetiously call each other, to 
their own pleasant society, I betook 
myself to the house of Mr. Hammond. 
Here I was received with that warm 
hospitality, which, in the present day 
at least, seems to be almost confined to 
those who have become attached to 
each other by early associations; and, 
by a fortunate chance, two distant rela- 
tions of my host happened to drop in 
at the same instant. Out of compli- 
ment to me they were invited to stay 
and dine with us. The one, Mr. Fo- 
rest, was a physician of some eminence 
and yet greater talent ; the other, whose 
name was Elton, was a banker—a 
shrewd, hard-featured man, not very 
likely to commit or to forgive an error, 
and in all respects the very reverse of 
my host, who was a wit, overflowing 
with spiritsand good-humour. I never 
remember to have seen him angry, ex- 
cept once, and then it was with a knav- 
ish groom for defrauding a superannu- 
ated old hunter of his oats, and spend- 
ing the produce at the public-house. 
“ Had the scoundrel only robbed my- 
self,” Charles would say, “I could 
have forgiven him ; but to cheat poor old 
Nimrod of his dinner, that he might 
deluge his own stomach with fat ale— 
oh ! it’s felony without benefit of clergy : 
I had half a mind to apply the rope to 
the fellow’s neck, instead of his shoul- 
ders.” ‘ 

After dinner, the bottle circulated 
freely; and the conversation turned 
upon the approaching trials. The phy- 
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sician observed that the calendar was 
unusually heavy. 

“¢ Yes,” said the banker; “ nine or 
ten, at least, may reckon upon a halter.” 

“ Why, I’m not quite so sure of 
that,” replied Charles, winking at me; 
“if, indeed, you were on the bench, 
friend Elton, we might stand some 
chance of using up our superfluous 
roguery, to the great encouragement of 
hemp and the hangman.” 

‘¢ You are right,” said the banker— 
“ quite right; I have no idea of that 
false humanity, which spares a rogue 
to the injury of his better-disposed 
neighbours.” 

“ My dear fellow,” cried Charles, 
** never use that word, humanity ; the 
moment you talk of it, by an unlucky 
association of ideas, | always think 
of ropes and whipping-posts. As for 
me——” 

“ Oh, as for you,” interrupted the 
banker, “ you are the grand patron of 
all the rogues in and about the town 
of D—. It would not at all surprise me 
to hear of your drawing up a petition 
in favour of that arch robber and blood- 
thirsty murderer, Francis Ormiston ; 
though his guilt is so evident that no 
lawyer can be found to undertake his 
cause.” 

“ Tut, tut,” said Charles hastily, “ no 
lawyer would refuse a fee, though 
Satan himself were to be the client.” 

“ I beg to putin a demurrer,” said I. 

“ Wait till he tries you,” replied 
Charles ; “ only wait till old Sooterkin 
tries you. But, as touching this poor 
fellow, Frank Ormiston, I suspect he 
is in straiténed circumstances, which 
may very well account for his em- 
ploying no counsel.” 

“ If it be so, Lam glad of it with all 
my heart,” said the banker; “ many a 
scoundrel before him has escaped by 
the quirks and quibbles of a clever 
lawyer.” 

“ Folks do say,” replied Charles 
drily, “ that the lawyers are something 
like physicians, and kill full as many 
as they save.” 

* You know nothing, then, of the 
prisoner ?” [ asked, willing to anticipate 
the angry remark which, I saw, was 
quivering on the lips of the inflexible 
banker. 

“* How the deuce should I!” replied 
Charles ; “ he lived in a little cottage, 
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the doors of which were as hermeti- 
cally sealed against all intruders as if 
it had been the mosque of St. Sophia, 
and we a set of infidels. By the by, 
that very circumstance is likely to help 
him up the gallows: as nobody knows 
any thing of him, every body is pre- 
. »” 
pared to think and say the worst. 

“ A very just conclusion,” said the 
banker. 

“ Yes,” said Charles; “ for that 
worthy old judge of the infernals, 
Rhadamanthus, to come to, who, ac- 
cording to the heathen poet, ‘ Cuasti- 
gat, auditque dolos, subigitque fateri,” 
—that is, he first punishes, and then 
compels them to confess. But come, 
Ewart,” turning to me, “ I always 
promised, when we were at Pembroke, 
that I would give you your first brief, 
and as—the Heavens be praised there- 
for!—1 have no lawsuits of my own, 
you shall undertake this affair for me ; 
and do your best, for I really am in- 
terested about the poor fellow.” 

“ No doubt,” observed the banker ; 
“ and precisely because every one else 
is convinced that this poor fellow is 
a complete ruffian. I wish you joy, 
Mr. Ewart, of your client. If you 
succeed in saving him from the halter 
he so richly merits, you will have a 
glorious batch of scoundrels on your 
list the next time you come this circuit. 
Not a rogue in the neighbourhood will 
think he has given his neck a fair 
chance of escape from the gallows, 
unless he has had the previous benefit 
of your counsel.” 

“The case being so desperate,” 
I said, laughing, “I ought to act 
upon the principle of the quack doc- 
tors,—no cure, no pay.” 

‘The Heavens forefend !” exclaimed 
Charles; “the learned fraternity of 
gown and wig would vote you a black 
sheep, and send you to Coventry —or 
to Jericho, if their wishes could effect 
so much — for reducing the legal com- 
modity to a discount.” 

This conversation continued for some 
time, and, in the course of it, I learnt 
that Francis Ormiston was not, as I 
had at first imagined, a man of the 
lower class, but a poor gentleman, 
dependent on a wealthy brother, in the 
West Indies ; whose allowance, at all 
times scanty, had of late ceased en- 
tirely, either from caprice or anger. 
Thus much the active curiosity of the 
neighbours had extracted from old 
Alice, who, having nursed him in his 
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childhood, was now his only servant. 
The crime of which he stood accused 
was the murder of a farmer’s daughter, 
a girl between six and seven years old ; 
and his guilt was yet farther aggravated 
by there not having been any apparent 
motive for the deed. The whole affair 
was witnessed through a crevice by the 
maid-servant, who slept in the next 
room; she had been aroused by the 
opening of the window, but was so 
terrified by the committal of this bar- 
barous act, that she swooned away ; 
and thus he had an opportunity of 
going into the parlour below, and 
breaking open the farmer’s strong-box, 
from which he took a bag containing a 
hundred guineas. So, at least, went the 
story. 

The intimacy of my friend with the 
ruling powers of D was sufficient 
to obtain for us a relaxation of the 
usual prison discipline ; and though it 
was now close upon nine, yet, fortified 
by the sheriff’s authority, we gained 
admission into the gaol, in company 
with a shrewd attorney of the town, 
whose assistance was engaged for the 
occasion. The object of our visit lay 
in so profound a sleep, that even our 
entrance, with all the noise of undoing 
bolts and bars, failed to wake him. 
His face, too, though pale and worn, 
was as placid as if he had neither 
crime on his conscience, nor fear for 
the result of the morrow ; and I could 
not help drawing from it a strong in- 
ference in his favour. The old attorney 
shook his head. 

“When you have lived to my years, 
sir, and seen as much of these melan- 
choly affairs as I have done, I am afraid 
you will be less inclined to trust to 
these appearances.” 

The gaoler now roused the prisoner; 
and certainly the moment of his waking 
might well have justified the worst 
suspicions. Never in my life did I 
see a human countenance with such an 
expression of horror, no: would any lan- 
guage express its peculiar and dreadful 
character; but it quickly passed off 
again, and the face was as calm as 
ever. Was this man a hypocrite, as 
well as thief and murderer? The old 
attorney gave me an expressive glance, 
which seemed to say, ‘* You see I am 
right.” And even my philanthropic 
host appeared to be shocked at this 
tremendous exhibition. He did not, 
however, relinquish his intention of 
serving him, if possible. 
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The prisoner listened to my friend’s 
proposal with more surprise, as I 
thought, than pleasure ; and when he 
had done, replied, in a melancholy tone, 
that there was no one to care for him. 
“ What matters it,” he said, “ where I 
die? in bed or on the scaffold; there 
lives not a being who will regret me. 
No; I shall pass away into eternity, 
as the rain-drops fall into the ocean, 
unheeded.” 

** No one?” asked Charles, empha- 
tically ; “ that’s strange !” 

“ [t would be stranger if it were not 
so ; the unfortunate are seldom troubled 
with friends.” 

“No child, no relation?” again de- 
manded Charles. 

The prisoner was violently agitated. 

“ No child?” repeated my benevo- 
lent host; “ no son, whose name and 
prospects may be blighted by his fa- 
ther’s disgraceful death ?” 

“Then let his uncle give him ano- 
ther and a purer name!” cried the 
prisoner, with a violence that startled 
us. 

“ Come, come, master,” said the 
gaoler roughly ; “we must have none of 
these tricks here: if you can’t behave 
yourself civilly and decently when 
friends of the sheriff come to your 
cage, I shall take other order with 
you.” 

The prisoner went on, without no- 
ticing the man’s brutality. 

“ He has taken from me my child ; 
he has taught him to hate his father ; 
he has made me,— great God ! look 
at me! are words needed to tell what 
is passing here?” 

The poor creature pressed his hand 
upon his forehead, and, sinking down 
upon the straw, motioned to us 
to leave the dungeon. My friend 
seemed at a loss how to act, when 
the attorney proposed that I should 
be left alone with the prisoner; it 
being probable that any of us singly 
would have more influence over him 
than the three together, and for this 
em no one could be so fitted as 

nis intended advocate. The gaoler at 
first made some slight demur to any 
communication, unless in his presence ; 
but my friend’s known intimacy with 
the sheriff, and a guinea quietly slip- 
ped into his hand, under the pretence 
of recompensing him for the trouble 
we were giving him, soon silenced all 
his scruples. 

The tale I now listened to, after the 
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arguments and persuasions of nearly an 
hour had established me in the pri- 
soner’s confidence, was such as to fill 
me with horror and amazement. If 
any one should wonder at its being 
obtained in so short a time, let me 
remind him that the poor creature’s 
heart was burdened to overflowing 
with his fearful mystery ; that my sym- 
pathy could not be doubted for a single 
instant; and that to communicate his 
sorrows to a willing ear was in fact the 
greatest relief of which his present 
situation was susceptible. Passing over 
much preliminary matter, as being of 
less interest, I come at once to the 
moment when his first hesitation was 
removed, and shall give what passed 
with as little variation as possible from 
his own words. 

“ Well, then,” he said at last, “ you 
shall hear my tale, though it will give 
you little pleasure. But first one 
question. Do you think me mad ?” 

The question startled me, and for a 
moment raised a doubt whether he 
really was in his sound senses ; but 
though his eye had a peculiar, and to 
me unintelligible, expression, I cer- 
tainly saw nothing in fis look or man- 
ner to warrant the inference of his in- 
sanity: I said, therefore, no more than 
the truth when I replied, that I consi- 
dered him in all respects as a respon- 
sible agent. 

“ And yet, if I were to tell this story 
in the open court to-morrow, both 
judge and jury would unhesitatingly 
set me down as a maniac.” 

Internally, [ thought this would be 
the best conclusion that they could 
come to; for, from the first hearing of 
his case, I could see no other chance 
of his escaping from the gibbet. I re- 
peated, however, my former answer. 

“ Sit down, then,” he said. “ Ah! 
I had forgotten ; a chair would be too 
great a luxury for the tenant of a dun- 
geon.” 

He hesitated for some time ; but in 
his frame of mind I thought it best not 
to thwart him by any attempt at hurry- 
ing the disclosures he might have to 
make. Not a word, therefore, was 
hazarded on my part; and, left to the 
current of his own thoughts, the stream 
in a few minutes led him to begin 
again. 

*€ Mine is a sad,a dreary tale; but it 
is fittest for a place like this. How 
many murderers have slept in this very 
cell the night before their execution ! 
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thinking of the past and of the mor- 
row, till more than mortal agony came 
upon them, and they could have dashed 
their brains out against the stones we 
are standing on, but that some invisible 
power held them back, even as it were 
by the hairs of the head. I have no 
cause to wish to live; and yet it isa 
fearful thing, when the pulses are high 
and the body is strong, to say,—To- 
morrow I must perish ; to listen to 
each sound of the clock, and know 
you shall never hear that hour strike 
again. Do you not believe we are all 
predestined from our birth,—the one 
to rags and hunger, the other to fine 
linen and purple and the fatness of the 
earth,—the one to a throne, the other 
to a scaffold ?” 

There was a startling wildness in 
this question, and a wandering from 
the subject, that again almost in- 
duced me to doubt his mental sound- 
ness, ‘I answered, however, in a way 
that I thought was best calculated to 
soothe him, and endeavoured to lead 
him back to his narrative. 

* T understand you,” he said ; “ you 

are impatient to hear my story, and 
quit this abode of wretchedness. Well, 
then; my father left all his fortune to 
my brother, upon the twofold ground, 
that he had the extraordinary merit of 
being born a whole twelvemonth before 
me, and was so exceedingly avaricious, 
that there was every chance of the be- 
quest being augmented in his hands. 
During several years, I fought a hard 
battle with the world; my wife died ; 
the little accumulation of my labours 
was swept away in a single hour. For 
myself I cared not; but my only boy 
was now nearly eight years old, and in 
his behalf I applied to my brother, who 
kindly consented to receive him upon 
the simple condition of his abandoning 
his father for ever. I acceded. I sa- 
crificed my feelings as a man and a 
parent to my child's welfare: a fever 
was the consequence, that for six 
weeks deprived me of senses. Why 
was it not my destiny to die then? 
why, why was I reserved to an hour 
like this? Merciful powers! But it 
is no matter. I have mentioned all 
this only to shew you that I have been 
a mere passive agent in the hands of 
fate,—that I could not do other than I 
did,— that I was a straw tossed on the 
whirlwind—-a feather driven at the 
bidding of the tempest. 

“1 retired to the neighbourhood of 
Southampton, there to vegetate till the 
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little remnants of my fortune should be 
exhausted, and then to die of hunger, 
if I should have the misfortune to live 
so long. The sum remaining to me 
was four hundred pounds, which, with 
prudence, I reckoned would last me 
for at least five years. You will, per- 
haps, ask, why I did not use some ex- 
ertion to increase my store? I could 
not ;—mind and body were both palsied 
by misfortune ;—I could not. 

“« My only pleasure — if indeed I 
could be truly said to have any plea- 
sure — was in wandering over those 
uncultivated parts of the country 
where I was least likely to be inter- 
rupted by the sight of human beings. 
In one of these excursions, I stumbled 
unexpectedly on a horde of gipsies. 
To avoid their importunity, which might 
vo have ended in rougher usage, 

submitted my band to the inspection 
of a young sybil, and was listening 
somewhat impatiently to the usual de- 
tails of such prognosticators, when we 
were surprised by the = of the 
leader of the band, an old man, whose 
piercing eyes and full-toned voice 
formed a singular contrast with his 
gaunt form, his thin grey locks, and 
his deeply-furrowed brows. He ob- 
served me keenly for a few minutes ; 
and then, thrusting the woman aside, 
exclaimed in a peremptory tone,— 
‘ Away with you, Martha; this is none 
of your customers. Have you a mind 
to hear the truth?’ he continued, turn- 
ing to me. 

¢ ¢ Can you tell it?’ I replied. 

‘¢ ¢ Ay, as surely as ever astronomer 
foretold eclipse of the sun or the ap- 
pearance of a comet.’ 

“ Willing to get rid of what I then 
considered to be mere jugglery, I ten- 
dered him half-a-crown, and bade him 
shew his skill. 

“¢ Truth is not to be boughtand sold,’ 
he replied. ‘ Had your money been 
my object, I should have left you to 
the juggleries of my people ; they have 
wit enough to cozen you, though your 
beard were older.’ 

“¢ This is strange—a gipsy refuse 
silver! I must own you pique my 
curiosity not a little by this unusual 
disinterestedness. I should be glad to 
hear your truth.’ 

**¢ You will be no such thing,’ said 
the gipsy, scowling; ‘ the truth I have 

to tell will be gall and wormwood to 
you, scoffer; it will follow you like 
your shadow; in the broad day, in 
the watches of the night, it will haunt 
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you, turning your wholesome meals to 
poison, and your bed of rest into a 
bed of serpents. There will be no 
refuge from it except in the grave— 
except in the grave.’ 

“ ¢ Let me hear your truth, notwith- 
standing,’ I replied; for 1 began to be 
stimulated by curiosity, if not by a 
stronger feeling. Perhaps it was only 
another link of the inevitable chain 
that unites our cradle with our death- 
bed. 

“¢ Stand back, all of you,’ he said 
to his people; and the whole band, 
who had hitherto crowded around me, 
retreated in an instant. 

“ He addressed me in the lowest and 
deepest tones of his peculiar voice : 
‘You are doomed and marked out 
fora murderer! There is that on your 
brow which never yet deceived me. 
Behold!’ 

“ Thus saying, he drewa small mirror 
from his pocket, and held it up to me. 
I started. If it reflected me truly, 
there was a slight blush of blood upon 
my forehead. Suspecting some decep- 
tion, I endeavoured to seize the glass ; 
but he drew back hastily, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Use no violence; if I lift 
up but my little finger, you will dearly 
rue it. As to your fate, ¢hat is inevit- 
able! every man’s destiny is written 
on his brows, even in his cradle—ay, 
in his mother’s womb ; and your’s is to 
be a murderer. We never meet again.’ 

“ This adventure made little impres- 
sion upon me at the time. Though I 
could not exactly comprehend the 
secret of the apparent stain on my 
forehead, as reflected from the glass, 
there was yet nothing in it very won- 
derful;—a hundred tricks, infinitely 
more difficult of explanation, are daily 
and hourly practised by jugglers than 
that of the old gipsy appeared to be. 
And as to his motive, that might be 
found either in spleen at my incre- 
dulity, or in a wish to make substan- 
tial profit of me by exciting my fears, 
while at the same time he won my 
confidence by an unusual show of dis- 
interestedness. I dwell upon this point, 
that you may see I was not then, nor 
am I now, a man likely to be the dupe 
of a diseased imagination. Would to 

Heaven I were mad! I should not, 
indeed, be on better terms with my 
own conscience—for who can shun 
his destiny? But I should not die, 


as I must now die, with the execrations 
of all good men following me to the 
grave. 
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“Tt was about a month after this, 
when, on a fine winter’s morning, 
I took a fancy to resume my long- 
neglected, but once favourite, occupa- 
tion of shooting. The exercise and 
the unwonted occupation of mind 
oceasioned a flow of spirits that I had 
not felt for years before. I even began 
to form a good omen of the future 
from the success of the day’s sporting ; 
for the game was abundant, and I found 
I had lost little of my former dexterity 
with the gun. Wretched infatuation ! 

“ A pheasant got up from the cover 
about fifty yards in advance of me, 
and flew off straight towards the com- 
mon that bounded the little copse. I 
fired. A shrill scream followed, and 
a boy, about ten years old, started 
from the bushes. Imagine my horror 
when I saw his shoulder streaming 
with blood. I was too much agitated 
to inquire whether he was dangerously 
wounded or not; but immediately 
taking him in my arms, and soothing 
him as well as I was able, I with some 
difficulty conveyed him to a hovel on 
the common, which was fortunately 
close at hand. It proved to be his 
own home, and the mother received 
me with the language and gestures of 
a fury. In a few minutes this woman’s 
violence had drawn about us several 
passing labourers, and, what was of 
more importance, it at last attracted 
the attention of an apothecary, who 
chanced to be riding by on his way to 
a patient in the little village of Hamble. 
The instant I understood from one of 
the peasants the profession and quality 
of this man, I summoned him to the 
boy’s aid, making myself responsible 
for all the necessary expenses. Upon 
the wound being examined, it proved 
to be of little consequence, a few shots 
only having entered the fleshy part of 
the shoulder; but even this result 
did not satisfy the infuriated mother. 
‘Well,’ she exclaimed, ‘ for all that, 
he will be hanged one day for as good 
a deed, and I shall live to see it, or my 
name’s not Meg Allison. He has got 
murderer written on his forehead as 
large as the print of the church Bible. 
Mark that, all of you.’ 

“The doctor and the countrymen 
here interposed ; and while they were 
endeavouring, not very successfully, 
as it seemed, to pacify the beldam, 
I quietly retreated —quietly as far as 
regarded external appearances, but 
within—ay, within—was the tumult 
of a whirlpool. In vain I struggled 
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with the dark bodings that came over 
me—the conviction of an unavoidable 
destiny. Had not the gipsy’s prophecy 
been nearly realised? had it not been 
re-echoed by a poor ignorant wretch, 
who had neither the means nor the 
motives of deception? I looked upon 
the hills, and the waters, and the skies, 
in the vain hope that in some quarter 
I might find consolation— but it was 
no where. Every thing wore a strange 
aspect—all nature had rejected me— 
and the air glowed with the dull, 
red heat of a furnace. Oh! I was 
inexpressibly wretched. It is impos- 
sible the bitterness of the last hour can 
go beyond it. If it should, greatGod! 
for what were we created ? 

“ Never was night more welcome to 
me than the night of this eventful day. 
My body was exhausted, my brain 
was literally worn out by the fire of 
thought; and I remember well the 
having faintly struggled against sleep, 
on purpose to prolong the exquisite 
enjoyment of feeling it steal over my 
jaded senses. 

“T know not how long I slept— 
nap a few hours, for the moon was 
1igh when I was awakened from this 
delicious slumber by an unknown voice 
calling on me by name. I looked 
around my chamber, and in the farthest 
part saw a dusky figure, almost too 
undefined in its outlines to be de- 
scribed, and wrapt about with loose 
robes that resembled nothing so much 
as the palest moonlight on a dark 
ground. Upon the brow of the crea- 
ture was a star, and the brightness of 
it glanced from his pale features like 
the cold, watery sunbeams from a rock 
ofice. It was as if winter had sud- 
denly come into the room, so chilling 
was the air; and there I lay, numbed 
by frost, my teeth chattering, my limbs 
immovable, and the very marrow of 
my bones aching with intense cold. 
At length I managed to stammer out, 
Who art thou ? 

“ ¢ Thy destiny!’ replied a voice, so 
sad and thrilling — and yet so sweet! It 
was the sound of music creeping over 
the midnight waters. 

“ T gazed in wonder: could it be a 
dream? No—all else was too palpable 
to sense; the chairs, the tables, the 
books, every thing was marked out 
with reality. Tear and trembling came 





upon me, and | murmured ‘ Avaunt! 
in the name of the Holy and the Mighty 
One, avaunt !’ 

*** It is in vain,’ said the same sweet 
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and melancholy voice; ‘ it is in vain 
thou wouldst struggle with thy destiny. 
I was ere this earth was made, and 
shall be when it has passed away. 
Thou must slay, and be slain, it is 
written; and what is written must be 
accomplished.’ 

“ My tongue cleaved to the roof of 
my mouth; I could only gaze in si- 
lence at the chilling vision. At length 
the clock of the near church began to 
strike twelve, and every stroke seemed 
to shatter me to pieces with its deep 
vibrations. When it ceased, the star 
on the phantom’s head gradually dim- 
med ; the figure itself grew fainter and 
fainter, and at last nothing remained 
save the moonlight upon the wall. I 
sank again into a profound slumber. 

“ Night after night for months was 
the same scene repeated, till the very 
approach of bed-time became a terror 
to me. I have watched the lengthening 
shadows of the evening with agony 
unutterable; I have tried to drive away 
the night with revel, but it availed me 
not. It was to no purpose that I en- 
deavoured to put off the hour of sleep ; 
it was to no purpose that I fled from 
place to place—there was no rest for 
me; go where I would, do what I 
would, the phantom still followed me : 
nor did it make the slightest difference, 
whether I lived in the crowds of a city 
or in the loneliest parts of the country. 
Often, often did I fancy I should go 
mad ; and even now I wonder that my 
brain held together. 

“ But this was only the beginning of 
my persecution. After the lapse of a 
few months, my days began to be as 
miserable as my nights. In the broad 
beams of the sun all manner of gro- 
tesque and horrible phantoms would 
swarm about me, mocking at me with 
their long shadowy arms; and then the 
rays of light would change to blood as 
they streamed down upon me; and 
though not a church was within miles 
of the place, the sound of funeral bells 
would come booming over the common. 
At other times—and, oh! this was the 
worst of all my horrors —the same sad 
and musical voice would come upon my 
ear with its nightly warning, ‘ Slay, 
and be slain!’ And the rocks would 
take it up in echoes for minutes to- 
gether, ‘Slay, and be slain!’ each re- 
verberation growing louder and deeper 
than the other, till my brain ~reeled 
with the uproar, and I sank exhausted 
on the ground. 

“ For nearly twelve months did I bear 
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this torture, not without flinching ; but 
still I did bear it: and few, I believe, 
could have borne as much for half the 
time. A change then came over my 
mind, which you will scarcely credit ; 
and yet it is truth, as firm as the earth 
whereon we stand. I began to feel a 
pride in being thus marked out from 
others of my kind—in being predestined 
a man of blood. I now courted my 
hour of torture, and felt exalted in pro- 
ortion to the intensity of my suffering. 
he deed for which I was born I re- 
solved to do, but I would proceed 
warily in my high vocation: I would 
select a victim for the sacrifice, not 
wait till chance took from me all the 
merit of the intended immolation. 

“ My first thought was to destroy 
some individual who, from his bad 
passions, would be no loss to society. 
A little reflection, however, brought 
me to an opposite conclusion. I de- 
termined my victim should go pure 
and innocent to the grave, that I might 
not be the means of sending a soul into 
perdition; and my’ choice, after duly 
weighing all things, fell upon the child 
of the farmer. She was one of the 
fairest creatures I ever beheld, with 
eyes like violets, and cheeks ripe and 
sunny asa peach. Poor thing! she is 
happy now. Had she lived, it might 
have been far otherwise with her: a 
time might have come when, as I do 
now, she might have cursed the hour 
of her birth. 

“ T fixed the night of the full moon 
for the deed; for it was then, as I had 
often observed, that my enemy was 
always strongest; growing vaster and 
more terrible in the cold light of that 
luminary. A ladder, which stood 
against the wall, and which had been 
used by the farmer in trimming and 
nailing up a vine, afforded me the easy 
means of entrance to the child’s bed- 
room, through the window. I ascended, 
threw open the sash, and entered. My 
little victim lay fast asleep, and ready 
for the blow ; for the night being hot, 
she had flung off the clothes in the 
restlessness of her slumber. As I ap- 
proached the bed-side she murmured 
something — what, I could not hear; 
and, impelled by an undefinable feel- 
ing, I bent my head down to listen. 
Again she spoke—it was of her father; 
and a tear sparkled in the moonlight 
on her dark eye-lashes. At the mo- 
ment I would have given worlds, had 
I possessed them, that this bitter cup 
might have passed away from me; but 
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it could not be; my destiny rose before 
me, darker, sadder, colder than ever. 
I groaned, and struck 

At this part of his narrative, the pri- 
soner, accompanying his words with 
action, knocked down the lamp, which, 
contrary to rule, had been supplied 
for my accommodation. I must con- 
fess that I felt somewhat alarmed at 
being left alone, and in utter darkness, 
with one whom I could not look upor 
as other than insane. In the hope of 
diverting him from any act of violence, 
I began to ask questions relative to 
his son—no answer. I repeated them 
—still all was silent. Had he swooned 
from the excess of his passions, or was 
he meditating mischief to myself? 
Instinctively I drew back to the re- 
motest corner of the dungeon, with a 
muttered curse upon my own folly, 
that ever induced me to meddle with 
such a business. 

In this crisis, the heaviness of the 
night passed off; and the clouds rolling 
away from the moon, a flood of light 
was poured through the grated window 
into the dungeon. At the distance of 
a few feet only, with his back to the 
wall, stood the prisoner, his glassy 
eyes fixed full upon me, and realising 
in his own appearance the account he 
had given of the phantom; for his 
limbs were perfectly rigid, and his 
features were as immovable as if they 
had been cut out of marble. I ex- 
pected the instant when he would 
spring upon me, and with no little 
alarm ; for, to judge from our respec- 
tive forms, I should not have had 
much chance with him in a trial of 
strength. 

He burst into a frightful laugh — 
may I never see such a laugh again! 
The next moment he fell to the ground, 
sobbing and groaning from the inten- 
sity of his newly-awakened feelings. 
Thank Heavens! I hear the gaoler’s 
approaching footsteps—the key grates 
in the lock — an age is in this moment 
—the door is opened, and I rush out 
of the dungeon. 

If any old bencher should be in- 
clined to ridicule my weakness, let 
him remember I was perfectly new to 
these affairs. It is not so with me 
now; I see the judge assume the black 
cap with as much indifference as if it 
were a Welsh wig; thanks to time and 
legal habits, which have hardened my 
heart till it has become as insensible 
as the nether millstone. 

In the course of the night, I had 
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made up my mind as to my future 
proceedings. The morning of trial 
came, and great was my surprise at 
the appearance of the prisoner. Not 
the slightest signs of insanity in his 
clear, quiet eye; not the least trouble, 
or fear, or passion, on his pale, wasted 
features — all was calmness and col- 
lectedness ; and yet it could not, for 
a moment, be construed into apathy. 
He listened to the charge with atten- 
tion, and replied with a firm voice, 
“ Guilty of the murder—not guilty of 
the theft.” The judge admonished him 
to reconsider his plea; assuring him 
that, if he persisted in acknowledging 
in his plea, there was not the slightest 
chance of mercy being extended to 
him. His answer I will give, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words. 

“T thank you, my lord, for your 
admonition—it is no doubt kindly in- 
tended ; but it is yours to condemn, 
mine to suffer: each is only performing 
the part allotted to him, and pride 
or complaint are alike useless. 

“ T stand accused of robbery — the 
charge is false ; and as I can have no 
motive for the denial, except a wish to 
speak the truth, as becomes a dying 
man, I trust I shall be believed. 

“From the same feeling I admit 
the murder of the poor girl; it was a 
sad necessity, which none can more 
deeply regret than myself: the mother 
who bore the child has not shed more 
bitter tears over her unhappy fate than 
Ihave done. Of the motives that led 
to the deed I must be silent now and 
for ever. To one person, and to one 
only, have I communicated the mys- 
tery; how I came to be so idly talka- 
tive, is to myself unaccountable, except 
that we all have our moments of weak- 
ness, when impulse rises superior to 
reason, and the tongue betrays the 
secrets of the heart. But that person 
now hears me; and I earnestly conjure 
him, as he values honour, not to em- 
bitter my last moments by a betrayal 
of my confidence. He well knows 
that it would avail me nothing; or, at 
best, would save my life to imprison 
me in a mad-house. 

“T see many looks of hatred and 
horror cast upon me from various parts 
of this assembly. I am sorry that it 
is so; for I love my fellow-creatures, 
and would wish to be beloved by them 
in return. Could they read my heart, 
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or understand the motives that led to 
this action, it might perhaps be other- 
wise. But this cannot be; I must, 
therefore, endure in silence. 

“ It is customary, I believe, to give 
up the bodies of those in my unhappy 
situation to the hospital for dissection. 
Could this part of my sentence be re- 
mitted, I should feel grateful; if it be 
denied, I shall not complain. Should 
your lordship, however, be inclined to 
grant my request (and I understand it 
is in your discretion), I would then 
pray of the father and mother of the 
poor child to allow me to be laid in 
the same grave with my victim. In 
the hands of my old servant, Alice, I 
have deposited money to defray my 
funeral expenses. 

*“*T have nothing more to add, but 
that I am fully prepared to meet the 
sentence which, I know full well, it is 
your lordship’s duty to pronounce ; 
unless, indeed, I may be allowed to 
hope thus much, that, as I die in peace 
and charity with all men, the same 
kindly feeling may follow me to the 
grave.” 

This simple address was rendered 
wonderfully impressive by the manner 
in which it was delivered. Strangers 
were, one and all, affected to tears by 
it; and even the oldest lawyers wore 
on their faces an expression of un- 
wonted interest and gravity. For my- 
self, I honestly confess it made a child 
of me. 

In the evening, when the business 
of the day was over, I paid a visit to 
the judge, and represented to him the 
undoubted insanity of my client. He 
listened to me with patience, and even 
with kindness ; though my arguments 
failed to produce the desired conviction. 
At last I so far prevailed with him, 
that he consented to send two eminent 
medical men of the town to examine 
into the state of the prisoner’s mind, 
with a promise of recommending him 
to mercy if any thing in their report 
should justify such a measure. To 
my great surprise, the inquiry esta- 
blished his sanity; and, in consequence, 
the poor wretch underwent the extreme 
penalty of the law. 

About two years afterwards, the 
servant-maid, being sentenced to trans- 
portation upon the conviction of pass- 
ing base coin, confessed to the robbery 
of the farmer. 


Tuere are many curious points of law 
involved in the discussion of these cases. 
The first is the law of legitimacy, where 
adultery is charged. The second is 
the jurisdiction of the Lords over ques- 
tions of peerage-inheritance. Thirdly, 
the law of baronies by writ, or in fee, 
so far as regards the creation, attainder, 
and lapse of time, as well as some cu- 
rious points of evidence. The Gardner 
case, in 1825, was partly resolved upon 
the ground of the law laid down in the 
Banbury case in 1813, with regard to 
letters in circumstantial proof that the 
child could not be the issue of the 
husband, even where there had been 
access ; notwithstanding that in the 
former case the discussion had princi- 
pally turned on the period of gestation, 
which, if the issue was the issue of the 
husband, had here been extended to 
an unexampled length. The house, 
however, shrunk from founding their 
resolution on this basis, and relied on 
the precedent of the Banbury case to 
take into consideration the circum- 
stances, from which an irresistible in- 
ference must arise, that in fact the 
wife’s child was the issue of an adul- 
terous intercourse. 

Up to the date of the Banbury reso- 
lution in 1813, the law had been uni- 
form for five centuries, that where 
there was access on the part of the 
husband (even where he was infra 
quatuor maria), and there was no na- 
tural impotence, the wife’s child must 
be taken to be the husband’s child. 
It was so laid down by Lord Coke; 
and in a most distinct manner by 
Lord-Chancellor Nottingham, in the 
claim of Villiers to the viscounty of 
Purbeck ; and by Sir Geoffrey Palmer, 
and the Lords themselves, on the first 
claim of Knollys to the earldom of 
Banbury, in 1661; though afterwards, 
in the case of Knollys’ son and heir, 
in 1692, the Lords took on themselves 
to resolve that he had no right to that 
earldom: of which resolution we shall 
speak more hereafter. Mr. Le Mar- 
chant gives several modern decisions 
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of the courts, shewing the adherence 
to the old rule up to a late period. 
Even Lord Ellenborough, in the case 
of the King v. Luffe, had in part, at 
least, conformed himself to it. The 
correctness and reasonableness of this 
ancient principle of the law (for the 
fact of its existence could not be dis- 
puted) was for the first time openly 
combated, with a view to its reversal, 
on the renewal of the Banbury claim, 
which commenced on a reference of 
the report of the attorney - general 
Gibbs to the Lords, in 1808. Lords 
Redesdale and Ellenborough, and Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, were opposed to the 
old law ; Lord Erskine most earnestly, 
powerfully, and eloquently sustained it. 
Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Gazelee 
(now a judge in the Common Pleas) 
were counsel for the claimant; and 
Romilly’s speech, though no adequate 
report of it has been preserved, is said 
to have been one of his happiest efforts. 
The opinion of the judges was taken, 
and they certainly did lay down a great 
relaxation of the old law, by giving it 
as their opinion that evidence might 
be admitted, even where access was 
proved, and there was no natural in- 
ability, to satisfy a court that no sexual 
intercourse had in fact taken place, 
How far the resolution of the Lords in 
the Banbury case was borne out by 
this opinion, is another question. We 
should say, that it was clearly not 
borne out by it. 

Of late, the old law has been deemed 
unjust and absurd: but the same rule 
has obtained in other countries, and 
especially among the French jurists; 
and strong reasons have been given for 
it. Both Lord Nottingham and Sir 
Samuel Romilly cite some singular 
French cases, and Mr. Le Marchant 
las given others; and in a comment 
on one of these cases, there is a pass- 
age containing strong and well-ex- 
pressed arguments for the continuance 
of the- old law, as the reversal of it 
would lead to the most injurious un- 
certainties. But were we to admit that 
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the old law was even far more objec- 
tionable than has been pretended, yet 
surely it is not within the competence 
of a Lords’ Committee of Privileges, 
or of all the judges, to change that 
law. Nothing less than the parliament, 
consisting of the three estates of the 
realm, can change it. All the courts 
are bound by the law as it exists ; 
they are sworn to pronounce the law 
as it is, and are positively bound by 
solemnly-decided cases. Lords Re- 
desdale and Ellenborough have taken 
on themselves to declare that Lord 
Coke and Lord Holt were wrong; but 
surely they went quite out of their 
way when they pronounced this rash 
opinion. Luckily, the great men they 
attacked had a reputation so high for 
talent, learving, and professional in- 
tegrity, that they could not be affected 
by this extraordinary burst of uncon- 
stitutional doctrine. 

Romilly’s speech, though the report 
of it may be imperfect, still shews that 
profundity of argument and learning 
for which he was so famous, and to 
which the noble lords who took the 
other side do not attempt to make an 
answer. His reference to Lord Not- 
tingham’s opinion has caused the intel- 
ligent editor, Mr. Le Marchant, to 
annex in a note, from Lord Notting- 
ham’s MSS., a fuller report of that 
speech than had hitherto appeared in 
addition to the learning upon this 
question. Lord Erskine’s speech, 
also, is as beautiful in its expression 
as it is deep and constitutional in its 
principles. 

No claim was ever attended by so 
many singular circumstances as that 
of Banbury ; it lasted one hundred 
and fifty-two years, viz. from 1661 to 
1813. We will not make a long de- 
tail of its history here, because that has 
already appeared in so many books ; 
but we may be permitted to remark a 
few of its features. The first singu- 
larity was the opportunity which the 
Convention Parliament gave to the 
second earl, Nicholas Knollys, whose 
legitimacy was disputed, to take his 
Seat in the upper house on his own 
authority. In the next parliament (in 
1661) he could not do so without the 
king’s writ; and that was refused him, 
at the suggestion and petition of the 
Lords, till his right had been duly 
ascertained. This brought on a refer- 
ence to these Lords for an investi- 
gation of the question. Then it was 
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that a committee resolved, with the 
concurrence of Sir Geoffrey Palmer, the 
attorney-general, that he was legitimate 
in the eye of the law; but the house 
refused to confirm this resolution of 
their committee, and by various vexa- 
tious adjournments and delays kept 
the claimant in suspense till his death. 
His son Charles renewed the petition, 
and was served in the same way. At 
length, in 1692, an unhappy accident 
took place, which brought the question 
forward in another shape. The claim- 
ant killed his brother-in-law, Lawson, 
in a duel, and was indicted in the 
courts below; on which occasion he 
petitioned the Lords to be tried by his 
peers. The house took this opportu- 
nity to enter again into the question of 
his right to. the peerage (which Lord 
Holt afterwards decided that they had 
no authority to do), and resolved that 
he had no title to the earldom of Ban- 
bury. Lords Redesdale, Ellenborough, 
and Eldon, contended, in 1813, that 
the Lords had authority, and that it 
was a necessary preliminary to their 
answer to his petition; whereas Lord 
Holt decided that they ought to have 
referred that preliminary question to 
be determined by a court of law. 

The cause now went on in the courts 
below, and the defendant got it re- 
moved by certiorari from the quarter- 
sessions to the King’s Bench. There 
he would not suffer himself to be bound 
by the extra-judicial resolution of the 
Lords ; and therefore pleaded his peer- 
age in answer to the indictment, which 
described him as a commoner, and 
concluded with an hoc est paratus vert- 
To this the crown lawyers re- 
plied by putting in the resolution of 
the Lords, that he had no right to the 
peerage. And here it came to an 
issue, whether the plea in abatement 
or the replication was good. The first 
objection which the crown made was 
to the form of the plea, which, they 
contended, ought to have concluded 
to the record, and not to the country. 
But the court held that the form was 
right ; for that the patent, which was 
the record, was brought into court, and 
the facts of the descent were questions 
for a jury. 

Then as to the replication, the court 
held it bad, for the following reasons : 
that by Magna Charta, confirmed by 
many subsequent statutes, no subject 
can be deprived of his rights but by 
the due process of the law of the 
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land, or the judgment of his peers. 
This necessarily requires a regular 
judgment, by a court having legal 
jurisdiction. Does a resolution of a 
committee of the Lords’ House answer 
this description? If it does not, then 
this replication must be bad. In the 
first place, it is no judgment at all: 
a lords’ resolution is but an opinion, 
2. It is not a judgment of the high 
court of parliament, which, in the eye 
of the law, consists of the king, lords, 
and commons; and whose judgments 
are given in a totally different form. 
3. 1f it were the high court of parlia- 
ment, it could not have taken cogni- 
sance of this case; for that court has 
no jurisdiction over original causes, 
but is only a court of appeal. 4. This 
question was not before the Lords: 
there was no petition for the peerage, 
nor was there any reference from the 
crown. 5. If there had been a refer- 
ence of this question from the crown, 
still it would not have been referred to 
the Lords for a legal decision, but only 
for an opinion. 6. The question of 
the inheritance of a peerage must be 
decided by the same rule, and in the 
same manner, as any other question of 
legal inheritance. Forall these reasons 
the Court of King’s Bench, after long 
and solemn argument, adjudged that 
the plea was good, and the replication 
bad; and that the Lords’ resolution of 
1692 had no validity. The crown de- 
clined to submit the question to a 
jury, and therefore, by this default, 
the defendant was acquitted. The 
Lords were very angry at this judg- 
ment, and summoned Lord Holt before 
them, to give the reasons for it; but 
Lord Holt put them at defiance, saying 
that he was not answerable to them on 
this way for doing his duty in pro- 
nouncing the law of the land, but that 
a writ of error might be brought if the 
judgment was thought wrong; and 
then that he would be ready to give 
his reasons in a constitutional manner. 
But this great, firm, and learned judge’s 
reasons were considered too irresistible 
to be impugned in this way, and no 
writ of error was brought; a circum- 
stance on which the attorney-general 
Gibbs’ comment and induction, in 
1808, will presently appear. 

Thus situated, the claimant again 
petitioned the crown for his writ, and 
was again referred to the Lords ; who, 
persisting in their right of jurisdiction, 
sent a message to the king that they 
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had already determined the question, 
of which they supposed his majesty 
was not aware. Thus delayed, the 
claimant again renewed his petition to 
the throne in the following reigns; and 
on the accession of George II., in 
1727, the petition being referred to 
Sir Philip Yorke, then attorney-general, 
that learned lawyer made a report, that 
another reference to the Lords was not 
a question of law but of prudence, 
considering all which had already con- 
curred: and so it undoubtedly was. 
On which the crown (influenced, no 
doubt, by the wish to avoid again 
stirring up the brands of dispute be- 
tween the Lords and the courts of 
law,) declined another reference. It 
seems strange, that it could ever fora 
moment have been supposed that the 
king was bound to refer a question of 
this nature to the Lords; but then it 
follows, that the king was bound either 
to grant the petition or refer it some- 
where else, and that somewhere must, 
of course, be a legal tribunal. 

Here the matter rested, without any 
power of redress on the part ofthe claim- 
ant, till 1808, except one, which Lords 
Redesdale and Ellenborough undoubt- 
edly did not mean, when they argued 
that the claimant’s ancestors had aban- 
doned the claim by their own léches— 
we mean the demand of the soit droit 
fait. 

Hitherto the succession of these 
claimants had borne the titular honour 
of Earls of Banbury ; and were so de- 
scribed in the king’s commissions, and 
on all other occasions. The last claim- 
ant (who still survives) was a general 
in the king’s army, and had been so 
named in all his commissions; nor 
could any other description be legal, 
after the solemn decision by the King’s 
Bench in 1693. But all at once, by 
some evil advice, on an ominous day, 
he found himself divested of all his 
titles, and described by the plain name 
of General Knollys. Placed in this 
mortifying dilemma, he was now com- 
pelled again to petition the crown for 
the establishment of his right; and his 
petition was, as usual, referred to the 
attorney-general (then SirVicary Gibbs), 
who made a very honest and sound 
report. He said that two questions 
arose in the case: 

“1. Whether the resolution of the 
House of Lords, upon the petition pre- 
sented to them in 1692 by Charles 
Knollys, was conclusive ? 
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«« 2, Whether the petitioner had made 
out his claim to the dignity by the evi- 
dence which he had adduced 2 

** As to the first question, he was of 
opinion that if the judgment, which 
seemed to have occasioned much dis- 
satisfaction to many of the peers, was 
erroneous, it might have been removed 
by a writ of error to the House of Lords, 
and there reversed: but no steps were 
taken for reversing it; therefore he felt 
himself bound by so high an authority to 
report, that the said resolution was not a 
conclusive judgment against the claimant. 

‘‘ Upon the second question, he was 
of opinion that the descent of the peti- 
tioner from Nicholas was satisfactorily 
proved ; but that the legitimacy of Ni- 
cholas was left in a considerable degree 
of doubt.”"—Le Marchant, pp. 407, 408. 


These two grand questions now came 
fairly before the Lords — not, be it re- 
membered, for their judgment, but for 
their opinion; but, though only an 
opinion, they were bound to conform 
to the laws of the land: for the opi- 
nion asked by the crown was, What 
was the law upon the question? As 
to the first question raised by the 
attorney-general, the noble lords who 
took the negative were called upon to 
shew why the authority, of the judg- 
ment, by which the attorney-general 
considered himself bound, was not in 
their opinion binding. Lord Redes- 
dale spoke first; and his speech, as 
given by Le Marchant, was corrected 
by himself. He deals with the first 
question last, and no candid and intel- 
ligent person will deny that he deals 
with it very loosely. It was his im- 
eee duty, before he could release 
iimself from the authority of Lord 
Holt’s judgment in 1693, to shew how 
the grounds of that judgment were 
fallacious ; but it is literally true, that 
he does not notice even one of those 
grounds, except the want of reference 
from the crown: and nothing can be 
weaker than his mode of getting rid of 
that objection. His argument is this : 
—When the claimant petitioned to be 
tried by his peers, the house could not 
take for granted that he was a peer; 
therefore, they were bound to try and 
decide whether he was a peer or not. 
Now this is an obvious non sequitur. 
All they were bound to do was to send 
it to the proper tribunal to be tried. 
Having assumed this right in the house, 
Lord R. then goes on to found on it 
an argument, that Lord Holt’s judg- 
ment was erroneous, in these words: 
VOL, IX. NO. L. 
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“I cannot approve of the conduct of 
Lord Holt upon this occasion : the house 
acted with great propriety. Suppose a 
person claim the privilege of peerage 
and to be tried by his peers, and the 
house determine that he is not so en- 
titled, and he still pleads the fact, if 
the attorney-general take issue on that 
fact, it oma come to be tried before a 
jury, and they might decide that he was 
so entitled: which would put the house 
in an awkward position, whilst the de- 
linquent would not be tried at all,” &c. 

“ I think that Lord Chief-Justice 
Holt was mistaken, if what fell from him 
is correctly reported; otherwise the 
crown might refuse a writ, in a subse. 
quent parliament, to any peer now sitting 
in the house.” —Le Marchant, p. 453. 


Now how does this prove that Lord 
Holt was wrong? It only proves that 
the house was wrong in taking the 
decision on themselves. And as to the 
last sentence, we do not understand it, 
unless it means this—that, unless the 
Lords should interfere, there can be no 
other mode of compelling the crown to 
issue a writ. Ifthis be his lordship’s 
meaning, he totally overlooks the soit 
droit fait. 


“In 1727,” says his lordship, “ the 
claimant might have petitioned the house, 
upon the rejection of his petition by the 
crown. It would have been the consti- 
tutional duty of the house, as well as its 
duty to itself and its members, when in- 
formed of that rejection, to have inquired 
whether the crown had been rightly ad- 
vised on this subject.”—Ibid. 

‘I feel perfectly confident, that had I 
been a member of the house in 1661, or 
1692, I should have opposed the claim. 
I might possibly have considered the 
decision in 1692 as somewhat defective 
in point of form, but I should have de- 
cided as the Lords then decided ; for I 
am sure that their decision was just. 
Had I been attorney-general in 1727, or 
in 1807, I should have advised his ma- 
jesty not to refer the petition to the 
house, on the grounds that the resolu- 
tions of the house in 1692 were final, 
and that the claim must labour under all 
the disabilities which the law has at- 
tached to lapse of time.”—Ibid. p. 455. 


Again : 


“The reference, to use the words of 
Lord Hardwicke, was no longer a matter 
of right ; had it been otherwise, the mi- 
nistry of George the Second —a Whig 
ministry—was not of a description likely 
to concur in withholding any right from 
a subject. They advised his majesty 
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not to send the petition to the Lords ; 
and the ground of their advice must have 
been the deficiency of any new light on 
a case which had been already decided 
by the house in 1692. They treated the 
resolution then passed as deciding the 
right, and concluding the question. In 
the view of the king, of the house, and 
(as far as acquiescence goes) of the 
claimant, the resolution was considered 
as conclusive. If the proceedings in 
this house are liable to be invalidated 
on such slight grounds, this house is 
little entitled to the appellation of a 
supreme court of judicature.”— Ibid. 


p- 452 


Surely, these are no answers to Lord 
Holt’s arguments. In what way do 
they prove that a Lords’ resolution is 
a judgment? or that a claimant is not 
entitled to the decision of a regular 
court of law having jurisdiction over 
the subject ? or that a Lords’ committee 
is the high court of parliament? or 
that the high court of parliament has 
original jurisdiction over causes, or is 
any thing more than a court of appeal? 
or that a question of peerage-inherit- 
ance is not entitled to the privilege of 
the same laws as other questions of 
inheritance? or in what way do they 
get rid of the principle and custom, 
that a solemn judgment of a court of 
law, unappealed from, is binding on 
future judges? Are these grounds 
slight? or can the noble lord, with any 
precision, call a committee of privi- 
leges, “the supreme court of judica- 
ture?” We shall defer examining the 
noble lord’s arguments on the second 
question, till we have gone through 
the first. 

Lord Ellenborough, like Lord Re- 
desdale, discussed the second question 
first. His lordship’s opening is some- 
what extraordinary : 

** The importance of this case has led 
me to devote to it a larger portion of 
time than I could conveniently spare 
from my necessary occupations. I have 
thought it mv bounden duty to exert my 
utmost diligence to collect all possible 
information, so as to enable me to form 
the most correct judgment that my mind 
is capable of arriving at; and I trust 
that I have not toiled in vain. Yet I 
do not rise without some apprehensions. 
The honourable character of the claimant, 
and his military connexions, have begot- 
ten a friendly feeling among many mem- 
bers of this house, which has led to a 
sort of sympathy among others not so 
connected. I entreat every peer to make 


9 covenant with himself, that affection 
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shall not influence his judgment. If any 
other motive than a love of justice should 
actuate the opinion I shall have to offer, 
I shall be unworthy of my place here, 
and of the reputation I have obtained 
for the impartiality of my opinions in 
general. Iam chained to the law of the 
land, and if ever I swerve from that, I 
trust I shall receive the reprobation of 
the world. I am bound by my oath to 
try this question according to the best 
of my judgment, and I consider this 
obligation as the most solemn by which 
my consvience can be affected.’—LIbid, 
p- 455. 


His lordship concludes with the 
question of the jurisdiction thus: 


‘The determination of the house in 
1692, that Charles Knollys had no right 
to the earldom of Banbury, was valid, 
though it may not have been conclusive 
against the claimant. The Court of 
King’s Bench ought to have submitted 
to it; but Lord Holt had some peculiar 
notions on the jurisdiction of parliament. 
His argument is very unsatisfactory. 
Charles Knollys cl: timed to be tried as a 
peer: it was a step to the induction to 
see whether he was entitled to a writ. 
I cannot agree, that when a man applies 
for a favour in respect of a quality be- 
longing to him, you should not be at 
liberty” to inquire whether that quality 
really belongs to him. The question 
was one of difficult consideration, and 
the peers were right in seeking the best 
information ; and there was no imperti- 
nence in applying to the judges, who 
were, from all circumstances, the best 
qualified to afford it. There was no 
denial of justice. The claim was the 
subject of a very long debate ; it passed 
through the committee in the usual form, 
and in the resolutions which followed, 
the report is styled a judgment. It was 
within the prerogative of the crown, if 
it was dissatisfied, to have referred this 
petition back again to the house, and so 
far it was not conclusive; but in this 
respect, no judgment of this nature can 
be conclusive. 

" Upon reviewing the evidence and 
the parliamentary proceedings relative 
to this claim, no doubt remains upon my 
mind that the claim did not deserve to 
be referred to the house by the attorney- 
general, and that it is incumbent on 
every member to vote against it. 

“'l entreat your lordships to let none 
but a judicial motive place within your 
walls the person sought to be intruded 
upon you. As the law was, and as it 
now is, he cannot be considered as legi- 
timate: it would be a crime committed 
in a court of dernier ressort to admit such 
a claim.” —TJhid. pp, 463, 464. 
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The same observations are to be 
made on these arguments as on those 
of Lord Redesdale. If Lord Holt had 
peculiar opinions on the jurisdiction of 
parliament, why did the Lords submit 
to them, and, why was not a writ of 
error brought? It does not follow that 
those of whom a right is claimed, in 
virtue of a particular qualification, have 
the privilege of deciding whether the 
claimant possesses that qualification. 
The Lords by calling their resolution 
a judgment could not make it a judg- 
ment. If the crown was not bound by 
the resolution, while the claimant was 
bound, how could it be a legal pro- 
ceeding, offering each justice to both 
parties? It would be a proceeding 
where an appeal on the part of the 
claimant would be shut out. Surely 
the tone of the noble lord’s close is 
much too dictatorial, and much too in- 
sulting to the claimant. But these are 
trifles compared with the utter for- 
bearance to touch on any one of Lord 
Holt’s grand arguments. Was not Lord 
Holt’s most solemn and deeply argued 
judgment binding on the noble lord? 
Was not this completely to swerve 
from that law, to which the noble lord 
so sacredly and so earnestly protested 
that he was chained? And could his 
lordship be justified in such inaccurate 
expressions, as calling a committee of 
privileges a court of dernier ressort? 
What was the previous court before 
which the case had been tried ? 

Lord Erskine does not appear to 
have touched on the question of juris- 
diction, and we are now therefore ar- 
rived at the speech of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon; and it will be necessary to 
cite his lordship’s own words on this 
point, as corrected by himself, as well 
as those of the noble lord who preceded 
him. We find them at p- 492: 


“Charles Knollys petitioned in 1692 
to be tried asta peer. If he was a peer, 
he had a right to be so tried; and it was 
a regular proceeding, nay, it was the 
duty of the house, to inquire into the 
merits of his petition. ‘They entered in. 
to the necessary inquiry, which led them 
to a resolution to dismiss the petition. 
The indictment pending against the pe- 
titioner having been removed into the 
Court of King’s Bench by certiorari, he 
pleaded a misnomer in abatement. To 
this plea, Sir John Somers, then attorney~ 
general, replied that the petitioner ought 
to answer to the indictment, for that-the 
house had resolved that he had no right 
to the earldom. To this replication the 
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petitioner demurred, and Sir Edward 
Ward, who, in the mean time, had be- 
come attorney-general, seems to have 
joined in the demurrer. Lord Holt and 
another of the judges were of opinion 
that the replication did not avoid the 
plea; inasmuch as this judgment of the 
house, whether true or false, was not 
such a judgment as by the law of the 
land they were bound to recognise as a 
bar to the plea. ‘They quashed the in- 
dictment, not so much on the original 
question of right or no right to the peer- 
age, but upon the insufliciency in their 
opinion of the replication, whic! seemed 
to proceed upon a supposed original ju- 
risdiction of the house in matters of 
peerage. This left the question of legi- 
timacy precisely in the situation in 
which it had stood before the investiga- 
tion, and the present claimant cannot 
take the least advantage from the pro- 
ceedings in the King’s Bench, which 
quashed the indictment in that plea. It 
has been said that the resolutions of the 
Lords on the petition were extra-judicial ; 
as the object of the petitioner's not being 
to establish the legitimacy of Nicholas, 
the house had nothing to do withit. I 
think differently. IfaScotch peer should 
claim to vote as one of the Scotch peers, 
or an Irish peer as one of the twenty- 
eight, and we thought his title so to vote 
doubtful, we must necessarily investigate 
his qualifications. We must inquire 
whether or not he is a peer, before we 
can determine whether or not he is en- 
titled to vote. So far, and so far only, 
the house entered into the question of the 
legitimacy of Nicholas.” 

Here the lord chancellor does not 
go the length of saying that Lord Holt’s 
judgment was erroneot's ; he only ar- 
gues for a concurrent jurisdiction of 
the Lords in particular cases. But 
the instances drawn from the Scotch 
and Irish peers do not apply, because 
those are. probably founded on the par- 
ticular provisions of the respective ar- 
ticles of union. In this speech, also, 
we may complain of the slight regard 
paid to the very remarks of Lord 
Hlolt’s judgment. The lord chancellor 
does not notice Lord Holt’s irresistible 
reasons, why in no case the resolution 
of a Lords’ committee can operate as 
a legal decision, and can be considered 
as valid as the determination of a 
court of law. 

We now come to the second ques- 
tion of the Attorney-general Gibbs, 
which the noble lords chose to argue 
first. Afier having premised that Ro- 
milly’s speech in favour of the legiti- 
macy was very powerful, and the at 
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torney-general’s answer so slight that it 
must be supposed that his private opi- 
nion went with the claimant, Lord Re- 
desdale began in the following very 
extraordinary and ominous words : 


“This is a question not simply be- 
tween the crown and the claimant; it 
affects every earl whose patent is of a 
subsequent date to the patent of William 
Earl of Banbury. It is a question which 
has frequently been agitated within these 
walls, and one hundred and seventy years 
have elapsed since the cause of discus. 
sion arose. Your lordships are called 
upon to try a fact which could not be es- 
tablished ‘when the memory of it was 
fresh, and when the parties most compe - 
tent and most interested to prove it being 
alive, the house was best qualified to 
give the subject a judicial determination, 
It must be observed, that this delay 
cannot be imputed to the house; for no 
obstacles have ever been interposed from 
that quarter to the prosecution of the 
claim.”—Le Marchant, p. 436. 


It cannot escape remark, that here the 
noble lord commences with an appeal 
to the individual interests of the mem- 
bers of the house against the claim. 
He then states that the case could not 
be determined nearer the time of the 
events when proof was more easy, and 
ascribes this delay to the claimant, as 
if he deferred it till the proof existing 
against him would be extinct. But 
what can be more certain than that the 
delays were the acts of the house, and 
not of the claimant, and that in this 
case the onus disprobandi lay with the 
opponents ? so that the inference, if any 
inference was to be drawn from delay, 
operated not against the claimant, but 
against the crown agents : this opening, 
therefore, shews a spirit of perverting 
the facts in a manner not a little to 
be regretted. The passages, however, 
which follow this opening are not less 
extraordinary, and at once tend to 
shake the whole foundation of the 
English law, as it is now administered 
in the courts, by endeavouring to shake 
the great authority which has hitherto 
been relied upon; we mean the doc- 
trines of Lord Chief Justice Coke, and 
giving him a character which, if true, 
would at once destroy all respect for 
him. 


** When the petition of Nicholas,” 
says the noble lord, ‘‘ the ancestor of the 
claimant, came under the consideration 
of the house in 1661, the committee of 
privileges to which it was referred, in- 
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stead of reporting whether the claimant 
was legitimate or illegitimate, came to 
the extraordinary resolution that ‘ he 
was legitimate in the eye of the law,’ 
It may safely be inferred, that the ex. 
pression could be only introduced to 
shew that the law and the fact were at 
variance, 

‘* Now what was the law which the 
committee followed on this occasion? 
Not the law of England, for it would 
have led them to a different conclusion ; 
but a certain law laid down by Lord 
Coke, in his Commentary on the Institutes, 
We find, by the minutes of the com- 
mittee, that the counsel for the claimant 
asserted, on the authority of 1 Inst. 244, 
‘that it was not to be disputed whether 
son or no, if father be within the four 
seas, though the wife be in adultery ;’ 
and that the attorney-general confessed 
this rule to be clear. 

“*T have a great respect for the me. 
mory of Lord Coke; but I am ready to 
accede to an assertion, made by some of 
his contemporaries, that he was too fond 
of making the law, instead of declaring 
the law, and of telling untruths to sup- 
port his own opinions. Indeed, an ob- 
stinate persistence in any opinion he had 
embraced, was a leading defect in his 
character. His dispute with Lord Elles- 
mere furnishes us with a very strong 
instance of his forcing the construction 
of terms, and making false definitions, 
when it suited his purpose to do so. 
Mr. Hargrave has shewn the statement 
of the law, in the passage which go- 
verned the judgment of the committee, 
to be untenable. It is not borne out by 
the authority referred to by the text, and 
it is inconsistent with the earlier and 
later decisions.”—-Le Marchant, pp. 436, 
437. 

We dare not indulge in the nume- 
rous comments to which these passages 
give rise; but we cannot omit to 
observe, that this definition was not 
Lord Coke’s invention, but precisely 
the doctrine of the Year Book, which 
was, that “the presumption in favour 
of legitimacy was conclusive, unless it 
could be opposed by proof of what 
was cou special matter, viz. the 
husband’s impotency, or his being out 
of the four seas during the period of the 
wife’s gestation.” (Le Marchant, p. li.) 
Lord Redesdale then lays down the 
law thus : “ When circumstances occur 
which tend to rebut the presumption 
that a child born of the body of A, 
the wife of A, is his child, then, pre- 
sumption rebutting presumption, the 
conclusion must be drawn from the 
whole evidence.”—Ib. p. 438. 


EE 
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Adopting this definition, which may 
be fairly said to be a definition made to 
suit his lordship’s purpose, he goes on 
to examine the succession of facts by 
this rule, and comes to the conclusion, 
that the presumptions which rebut the 
presumption that Nicholas was the son 
of Lord Banbury, preponderate. Grant 
the noble lord his premises, and his 
conclusions cannot be denied in this 
instance to be correct: at the same 
time, particular inferences in the course 
of this long argument are strained and 
untenable. 

Lord Ellenborough followed Lord 
Redesdale. We will cite the points 
of his speech on the question of legiti- 
macy. 


“ The presumption of real issue was 
always open to discussion. (Here his 
lordship entered into a very minute ex- 
amination of the early authorities, con- 
cluding with Lord Coke.) It appears 
to me, and I trust, on an attentive ex- 
amination of the proceedings in 1661, it 
will appear to all the House, that the 
committee had little doubt that Nicholas 
was illegitimate ; but they felt themselves 
bound by a known rule of law, which had 
till then been acted upon, but which 
ought to have been held null. 

‘* Thus the law stood at the time when 
Coke wrote, and at the time when the 
committee sat. The authorities have 
since varied. The case of Horpell v. 
Collins, decided by Lord Hale, left the 
presumption of legitimacy to the consi- 
deration of the jury, who were at liberty 
to infer, whether the husband had access 
to his wife, from all those circumstances 
which would have qualified them to de- 
termine whether the husband was the 
father of the child. Unfortunately, this 
case is not reported at length ; at least, I 
have not been able to find it, after a 
careful search.” — Le Marchant, p. 457. 


Here Lord Ellenborough is directly 
opposed to Lord Redesdale, who de- 
clares that Lord Coke’s doctrine was 
not law, but a perversion of it to suit 
his own purposes. That Lord Redes- 
dale was in obvious error, cannot be 
doubted. Lord Ellenborough goes on: 


“I do not oppose this claim on the 
ground of the impossibility of procrea- 
tion by a person so old as Lord Banbury, 
though that would be a cogent point: it 
is on the moral, and not on the physical 
impossibility of Lord Banbury being the 
father of the claimant, that I rest my ob- 


jections.”—Ibid. pp. 458, 459. 


Lord Ellenborough now follows the 
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example of Lord Redesdale, and com- 
ments on the strong counter-presump- 
tions arising from the facts. If the 
law was that the moral impossibility 
was admissible evidence, then Lord 
Ellenborough’s reasoning on this case 
was strong, though far from conclusive ; 
but it seems as if the noble lord him- 
self had not hitherto held this doctrine. 
Sir Samuel Romilly says, that 


‘* These principles (the contrary prin- 
ciples) are not new in this house; for 
Lord Nottingham, in the claim of the 
Viscountess of Purbeck, one of the most 
important cases ever agitated here, and 
argued by the most eminent lawyers, ex- 
pressly pronounced the declaration of 
the father or mother to the prejudice of 
a child’s legitimacy was not to be en- 
dured, inasmuch as filiatis non potest 
probari. His lordship cites the case of 
Madame de Cognac, where the child 
having established her legitimacy in the 
mode prescribed by the law, her disavowal 
by her mother was not allowed to have 
any weight. Lord Ellenborough has re- 
peatedly maintained the same doctrine in 
the Court of King’s Bench.”’— Le Mar- 
chant, pp. 421-423, 


In the case of the King v. Luffe, 
Lord Ellenborough said : 


“If we may resort to all such impe- 
diments arising from the natural causes 
alluded to, we may adopt other causes, 
equally potent and conclusive, to shew 
the absolute physical impossibility of the 
husband being the father. I will not 
say the improbability of his being such ; 
for on the ground of improbability, bow- 
ever strong, I should not venture to 
proceed.” 


This is surely decisive evidence, that 
at the time that this case was decided, 
Lord Ellenborough did not consider 
the law to be such as is conformable 
to the resolution of the Lords in the 
Banbury case, and as in this latter 
case he argued it to be. 

Lord Erskine now rose; and his 
inexpressible superiority in argument, 
as well as in eloquence, over the two 
preceding peers, is as striking as it is 
satisfactory. We lament that we have 
not room for the whole of it, for it is 
not swelled by an unimportant word : 
to curtail, therefore, will in no degree 
do it justice; but even imperfect ex- 
tracts will be found both beautiful and 
convincing. 

‘« It appears to me,’’ says his lordship, 
‘‘to be of the first importance, that the 
law by which this case is to be decided 
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should be accurately laid down. The 
facts of the case are only important with 
reference to the law, and any conclusion 
that may be drawn from them which is 
not applicable to the law, is equally idle 
and irrelevant. If a former committee 
endeavoured in their resolutions on this 
claim to distinguish the law from the 
fact, they cannot be too severely censured, 
as nothing could be more opposed to 
justice than such a distinction. Legiti- 
macy in law and legitimacy in fact cannot 
be at variance ; they are in every respect 


identical, and the apparent ground of 


distinction between them originates in an 
erroneous notion of the idea they purpose 
to convey. Legitimacy is the creature 
of law, and the term has no other mean- 
ing than that which is affixed to it by 
law. It is the designation of a particular 
status, the qualities of which have been 
enumerated and defined by law, as best 
adapted to preserve the order and se- 
curity of society. 
legitim: acy arises, and the claimant has 
proved the facts which constitute his 
legal title, whatever suspicions may exist 
to the contrary, the verdict must be 
given in his favour. These facts may 
be very far from convincing the judge 
that the claimant was actu: lly begotten 
by his ostensible father, yet the judge 
has no alternative , for the claimant has 
fulfilled the conditions prescribed by the 
law. The province of the judge has 
been prescribed by the lawgiver, and it 
would be a breach of his duty were he to 
extend his inquiry beyond the limits 
within which the question is confined. 

“ The rules relating to the bastardy of 
children born in wedlock may be re- 
duced to a single point, i.e. that the 
presumption in favour of the legitimacy 
of the child must stand until the con- 
trary be proved, by the impossibility of 
the husband being the father; and the 
impossibility may arise either. from his 
physical inability or from non-access, 
It has been urged, that strong improba- 
bility is sufficient ; but this I confidently 
deny. We do not sit here to balance 
probabilities on such a topic as this. 
We must not forget “ye the real matter 
in controversy is of a very peculiar 
nature.”—Le Marchant, a 464, 465. 

“ The obligation and contract of mar- 
riage being the source and fountain of 
all social ties, the law feels itself bound 
to give confidence to persons so con- 
nected, and rejects the imputation of a 
breach of contract, unless it be proved 
in either of the ways above mentioned. 
The coverture creates the presumption 
of access, and access is synonymous with 
sexual intercourse, except in the cases of 
physical inability. It is vain to say, 
that the presumption of sexual inter- 


When a question of 











course ought to yield to evidence which 
shews the fact to be highly improbable. 
The fact is a necessary concomitant to 
the status ; therefore the presumption 
would be incontrovertible, unless certain 
exceptions to it had been created by 
law.” —Ib. p. 466. 

‘* Having laid down these rules, which 
the law has established for the protec- 
tion of this very helpless class of the 
human race, I take it upon me to say, 
that to make a child that is born in w ed- 
lock legitimate, there is no necessity to 
prove actual intercourse; for legitimacy 
is the inevitable result of access, save 
when -the law has established certain 
exceptions. These principles are un- 
shaken, and while they remain so, the 
exceptious which rest on the sam 
erounds cannot be extended. 

‘** The integra of the presumption aris- 
ing from the access of the husband being 
ascertained, it is evident that, if access 
can be proved, the inference from it 
is irresistible ; whatever moral proba- 
bility may exist of the adulterer being 
the father, whatever suspicions may 
arise from the conduct of the wife, or the 
situation of the family, the issue must be 
legitimate. Such is the law of the land.” 
—Ib. p. 467. 

“ Our law fully supports the princi- 
ples I have laid down. ‘The rule is not 
only given by Lord Coke, but by suc- 
ce oalae writers. In the case of Horpe lh 
», Collins, Lord Hale held that the issue 
to the jury was confined to the question 
of access. In Pendrill v. Pendrill the 
sole subject of discussion was the access. 
It was proved that the husband and wife 
had lived apart; that in fact the pre- 
sumption of access could be met by 
proof of non-access. (Ib. p. 468.) The 
same doctrine was followed by Lord 
Ellenborough, in the case of Boughton v. 
Boughton, 1807. It is a case almost 
parallel to the present.” —Ib. p. 469. 

“ From these principles, supported 


by these cases, I infer that, without proof 


of non-access, the presumption derivable 
from access must be conclusive. Such 
is the law of England, as it has existed 
from early times down to the present 
hour. Iam not here to defend the law, 
but to administer it. Perhaps the law. 
giver may have laid down a rule not 
always infallible; he may in some in- 
stances have diverted hereditary wealth 
from its proper channel, by enriching 
the fruit of an adulterous intercourse ; 
and he may thus have created the relation 
of parent and child where it had no real 
existence. In my opinion, these occa- 
sional and very rare deviations from 


Justice amount to nothing more than the 


price which every member of the com- 
munity may be called upon to pay for the 
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privileges of an enlightened code. No 
laws can he framed sufficiently compre- 
hensive to embrace the infir lite varieties 
of human action, and the labour of the 
lawgiver must be confined to the deve- 
lopment of those principles which consti- 
tute the support and security of society. 
He views man with reference to the 
general good, and that alone. He legis- 
lates for men in general, and not for par- 
ticular cases. No one can doubt that 
the interests of society are best con- 
sulted by making a question of such fre. 
quent occurrence as legitimacy to rest on 
a limited number of distinct facts, eas 
to be proved but not to be coumteatelted! 
instead of leaving it to be the result of 
inference from a series of indefinite facts, 
separately trifling, and only of import- 
ance collectively, from the object to 
which they are applied. Marriage and 
cohabitation afford us a more sure solu- 
tion of legitimacy than we could arrive at 
by any reasoning on the conduct of the 
husband and wife. The conduct of Lord 
and Lady Banbury may be satisfactorily 
accounted for, by the supposition that 
Nicholas was considered illegitimate by 
his mother ; but if she cohabited with 
Lord B: inbury at the time of the concep- 
tion, she may have been mistaken ‘in her 
judgment of the father to whom she as- 
signed the child; and it would be mon- 
strous that the status of any individual 
should be left to the determination of the 

very party who is expressly disqualified 
by law from giving any evidence on the 
subject. 

“* This was the policy of the law; and 
when it appeared to be manifestly unjust 
in an individual case, the legislature in- 
terposed by a special act, the effect of 
which was confined to the party who was 
the object of it. Several of these acts 
may be found on the records of this 
house, but none of them were passed 
except under circumstances which left no 
doubt that the husband was not the 
father of the child proposed to be bas- 
tardised. I need not observe, that these 
acts are not declaratory of the law: they 
create exceptions from the law, otherwise 
they would have been unconstitutional 
encroachments upon the functions of the 
ordinary courts of justice, and an abuse 
of the jurisdiction of the house. A rule 
is often ascertained by knowing the ex- 

ceptions to it. ‘These ‘acts constitute an 

unanswerable argument to shew, that 
had the legitim: acy of Nicholas laboured 
under even more serious imputations 
than have been raised against it, the 
law would still have protected it, and no- 
thing short of the special interpos sition 
of the legislature was capable of invali- 
dating it.”—Jb, 470-473. 


 T shall not ‘aed through the various 
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acts of Lord Banbury’s life, from which 
it has been inferred that the birth of 
these children was concealed from him. 
The instances of human caprice and infa- 
tuation that pass daily before our eyes 
lead one to regard this conclusion as 
more specious ‘than correct. It is an 
abuse of reasoning to apply it to such a 
case as this, for we are not to infer that 
certain acts were done because they 
ought to have been done. We must 
observe also, that the acts of Lord Ban- 
bury all prove that his fondness for his 
wife, and his intercourse with her, con- 
tinued up to the hour of his death. If 
they lead to an inference of non-access in 
one view, they destroy it in the other. 
The concealment of Lady Banbury’s 
pregnancy is perfectly consistent with 
the existence of the access, and even of 
the sexual intercourse.” — Jb. pp. 475, 
476. 

‘*T do not mean to contend for the 
immaculate virtue of Lady Banbury. 
She may have sinned with Lord Vaux, 
and fifty other lords ; but if her intrigues 
were carried on at the time she cohabited 
with her husband, the legitimacy of her 
child is unblemished. ‘She evidently 
was a very imprudent woman ; and 
scandal may have been very busy with 
her fame, both before and after Lord 
Banbury’s decease. Her early marriage 
with Lord Vaux must have deeply preju- 
diced her son in public estimation ; and 
it may have debarred him from taking 
those steps for the recovery of his pro- 
perty which would obviously have been 
beneficial to him. Lady Banbury had 
certainly never been convicted of an 
adulterous intercourse with Lord Vaux, 
and she might have dreaded an exposure 
which would have deprived her of her 
station in society. The provision made 
by Lord Vaux for Nicholas must have 
been an additional consideration for his 
abstaining from a step which would pro- 
bably have been fatal to the peace of that 
nobleman, as well as of Lady Banbury. 
It must not be overlooked, that so far was 
Nicholas from being in affluent circum- 
stances, he was a very distressed man. 

« These are not the only parts of the 
conduct of Nicholas which have been 
brought forward by the adversaries of 
the claim. He has been traced from his 
cradle to his grave, and every period of 
his life has been scrutinised, in order to 
procure evidence of his illegitimacy. The 
dim twilight of two centuries has ga- 
thered round the events of his obscure 
career, and prevents us from forming a 
correct estimate of either their intrinsic 
or relative importance. If indeed we 
could transport ourselves to the troubled 
times in which he lived, we might ven- 
ture to draw inferences from the vicissi- 
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tudes of his domestic history ; but it is 
now become a most fallacious experi- 
ment. Why is the bounty of Lord Vaux 
to his step-son to be ascribed to another 
motive than what belonged to such a re- 
lationship ? Why is it to be assumed 
that he has repudiated the title of Ban- 
bury, because he had been called in his 
earliest childhood by the name of Vaux ? 
Why should it not with equal justice be 
assumed that his legitimacy was fully 
acknowledged, because in the license to 
travel given to his mother by the Pro- 
tector, the terms are, ‘to Lady Ban- 
bury and her son,’ the natural descrip- 
tion of a widow and her infant; and 
because, in the leave of absence granted 
to Nicholas by the house, as well as in 
the act passed for the sale of Boughton 
Latimer, Nicholas is mentioned as Earl 
of Banbury ; and on various trials of 
property in which he was concerned he 
always received the same title? These 
are weak arms to encounter a presump- 
tion so strong as that which exists in 
favour of legitimacy. It would have 
been most unjust, upon such slight 
grounds, to pass a special act to bas- 
tardise the child; and attempts of this 
description have failed when they Were 
much better supported.” — Ib. pp. 481- 
183. 

We consider this most powerful ar- 
gument of Lord Erskine to be irre- 
sistible ; nor do we perceive a single 
lapse or illogical conclusion. 

We arrive, at last, at the speech of 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, from whose 
extraordinary acuteness, learning, and 
great integrity, much was to be ex- 
pected ; but we are bound to say, that 
in no one point is it an answer to Lord 
Erskine. The noble lord adopts the 
same principle of law as Lord Redes- 
dale and Lord Ellenborough, and then, 
when the rule of counter-probability is 
admitted, the conclusion may be easily 
anticipated. But let his lordship speak 
for himself: 


“The house conducted the inquiry 
(in 1661) under a correct notion of the 
law ; for a number of questions were put 
to the witnesses, which would have been 
wholly unnecessary, if Lord Coke’s doc- 
trine had been well founded. This ex- 
tensive inquiry would have been been 
supererogatory. They would have had 
nothing to do but to require proof of the 
marriage, and of the parents being with- 
in the four seas, before the birth of the 
children. We know that they did more ; 
and we cannot doubt what would have 
been the result of their inquiry, if the 
attorney-general had not misled them by 
an erroneous statement of the law. 





“The attorney-general (Sir Geoffre 
Palmer) was a man of eminence in his 
profession ; yet in this instance he was 
clearly wrong: and I am satisfied that if 
the house can convince itself that Ni- 
cholas was not de facto the son of the 
Earl of Banbury, it will have no diffi. 
culty in determining that he was not so 
de jure. (Page 487.) The passage in 
Lord Coke must be considered with re- 
ference to the authorities by which it is 
supported. We find from Bracton and 
Hete that the doctrine of the parents being 
within the four seas did not even in 
those times establish the presumption of 
the legitimacy of a child of the female 
parent, so as to exclude all evidence 
against the presumption. (P. 488.) 
Lord Hale, who was the most learned 
black-letter lawyer that perhaps ever ex- 
isted, must have been familiar with these 
authorities, as well as with the opinion 
of Coke, and he has laid down the law 
conformably with my construction of it. 
He decided (in Horspell v. Collins) that 
the issue (or the issues) was as to the fact 
of access, or, as I understand him to 
mean, sexual intercourse. For the access 
in question is of a peculiar nature,— not 
being access in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, but access between a hus- 
band and wife, viewed with reference to 
its result, viz. the procreation of child- 
ren. It is true that the proof of access 
of another sort is a ground for inferring 
sexual, but the inference is only a highly 
probableand strong one. A jury (and your 
lordships here perform the functions of a 
jury) ought to be told, that where the hus- 
band and wife have had the opportunity 
of sexual intercourse, a very strong pre- 
sumption arises that it must have taken 

lace, and that the child in question is 
its fruit; but it and your lordships 
ought also to be told, that this is buta 
very strong presumption, and no more ; 
that a strong presumption may be re- 
butted by evidence, and that it is the 
duty of a jury and your lordships to 
weigh that evidence against the pre- 
sumption, and to decide according as, in 
the exercise of free and honest judg- 
ment, either may appear to preponderate. 
It is necessary, however, to consider 
what evidence is admissible to rebut 
this presumption. This is a question of 
some nicety, and deserving of the ut- 
most attention your lordships can give 
to it.”—Ib. pp. 488, 489. 

** Such I consider to have been the 
law when Nicholas Vaux presented his 
petition to Charles II. ; and the cases 
which have since been decided establish 
the principle I have just laid down so 
unequivocally, that I am astonished to 
hear it disputed. (Here his lordship 
reviewed at some length the cases of 
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Pendril v. Pendril, St. Andrews v. St. 


Bride, Lennox v. Holmedon, King v. 
Luffe, Goodright v. Saul.) This princi- 
ple is founded on reason as well as on 
law. There is no absurdity into which 
we might not be led by adopting the 
doctrine of Lord Coke.”— Ib. pp. 491, 
492. 

“The report of Lord Hardwicke is most 
important. Onemust perceive plainlyfrom 
it, that he would not have subscribed to 
the doctrine of Lord Coke, It was proba- 
bly made with the full concurrence of the 
law authorities of the day, and I cannot 
cite more illustrious names. Lord King 
was Lord Chancellor, Lord Raymond 
was chief-justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, Sir Joseph Jekyll master of the 
rolls, and Charles ‘Talbot  solicitor- 
general, No one who is acquainted 
with public business can suppose that 
such men could be ignorant of a pro- 
ceeding of this description, involving as 
it did so important a doctrine of law: 
and they must have understood the ulti- 
mate opinion of the house to be, that the 
legitimacy or illegitimacy might be go. 
verned by circumstances alone, in con- 
tradiction to the doctrine of Lord Coke.” 
—Ib. pp. 493, 494. 


Now how this opinion of Lord Coke 
could be inferred from Lord Hard- 
wicke’s report in 1727, is to us utterly 
incomprehensible ; which merely said 
that there was no law which bound the 
crown to refer the case to the Lords, 
but that it was a matter of prudence 
and option on the part of the crown, 
and hinted that it might be expedient 
to refrain from again raising before 
them a question which had already 
involved them in a quarrel with the 
courts of law. The fair inference is, 
that he considered the Lords not a 
legal tribunal. 

The opinion delivered by the judges, 
as the foundation for the resolution of 
the Lords, does not seem to us to bear 
out that resolution. The essential part 
is in these words : 


“ That the presumption of the legiti- 
macy of a child born in lawful wedlock, 
the husband not being separated from 
his wife by a sentence of divorce, can 
only be legally resisted by evidence of 
such facts or circumstances as are suffi- 
cient to prove, to the satisfaction of 
those who are to decide the question, 
that no sexual intercourse did take 
place between the husband and the wife at 
any time when, by such intercourse, the 
husband could, by the laws of nature, be 
the father of such child. When the le- 


gitimacy of a child in such a case is dis- 
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puted, on the ground that the husband 
was not the father of such child, the 
question to be left to the jury is, 
whether the husband was the father of 
such child; and the evidence to prove 
that he was not the father must be of 
such facts and circumstances as are 
sufficient to prove, to the satisfaction of 
a jury, that no sexual intercourse took 
place between the husband and wife at 
any time when, by such intercourse, the 
husband, by the laws of nature, could be 
the father of such child.” —Ib. p. 435. 


Now, surely the facts proved in this 
claim do not come within this prin- 
ciple. Lord Erskine’s remarks on the 
terms on which Lord and Lady Ban- 
bury lived with each other, seem to be 
a complete answer to it. The opinions 
of the French jurists as to the admis- 
sion of evidence of moral impossibility, 
are very much to the purpose. They 
say : 


“The testimony of the witnesses is 
not of sufficient weight to defeat the 
maxim of pater est quem nuptie demon- 
strant. Nothing but absolute physical im-_ 
possibility of the husband being the 
father can bastardise the child born in 
wedlock. Moral impossibility is too 
vague and indefinite to be admissible ; it 
is founded entirely on circumstances, 
and the effect of these circumstances 
may be different upon different minds, 
The object of the law has been to lay 
down a rule which is wholly independent 
of individual discretion, and not to ex- 
pose the judgment of the court to the 
sophisms or the uncertainties which must 
attend such a discussion. Physical im- 
possibility is the safest rule that human 
ingenuity could devise for this purpose ; 
and it has been invariably adopted by 
our tribunals.” —Ib, p. 501. 


One other objection to this claim 
remains to be discussed, because it is 
of a most novel, and appears to us to 
be of a most unconstitutional nature. 
It originated with Lord Redesdale, 
who persevered in the same doctrine 
(as will appear by the Lisle claim) to 
the last. Ifit be, as we conceive it 
to be, unconstitutional, it cannot be 
too strongly reprobated. It must be 
premised, that even the facts are falsely 
assumed. Lord Redesdale observes: 


“Your lordships are called upon to 
try a fact which could not be established 
when the memory of it was fresh, and 
when the parties most competent and 
most interested to prove it being alive, 
the house was best qualified to give the 
subject a judicial determination. It must 
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be observed, that this delay cannot be 
imputed to the house; for no obstacles 
have ever been interposed from that 
quarter to the prosecution of the claim.” 
— Ib. p. 436. 


Now if the house did not interpose 
delay, who did? The successive heirs 
perpetually renewed their petitions ; 
what could they do more? And now 
we come to the question of lapse of 
time. Lord Redesdale argued in the 
following manner : 


“The claimant in 1727 not having 
taken any steps upon the rejection of the 
petition, the further lapse of time before 
the last application gives additional 
weight to the presumption against the 
claim. This house is governed by laws 
analogous to the law of the land. It 
would be indeed absurd that the acqui- 
escence of the successive claimants in 
the successive express and implied re- 
jection ofa claim did not impeach the 
validity of such claim. In law, the 
failure to bring a matter before a jury 
when the memory of the transaction is 
fresh, raises a strong presumption against 
the right ; ; and it is the duty of a judge, 
where the statute of limitation does not 
apply, to point out to a jury the force of 
this presumption. In cases where the 
statute does apply, he should lay a stress 
even on suspense, As enjoyment for a 
length of time may create a presumption 
against the crown, so non-enjoyment for 
a length of time may create a presump- 
tion in favour of the crown. Suppose an 
information of intrusion filed in 1661, in 
which the crown had not thought fit to 
proceed, and accordingly no verdict is 
given on the case. Another information 
of the same kind is filed in 1692, and a 
verdict is given thereon against the 
crown, A third information is filed in 
1727. Would not the jury have told the 
crown, that the neglect for so long a 
period created the strongest presump- 
tion against its right? Independent of 
any other part of the case, I think lapse 
of time a sufficient ground for rejecting 
this claim ; and I am persuaded that it is 
as important to hold lapse of time on a 
question of peerage to afford the same 
objection to a claim of peerage as it does 
to a claim ofany other description. Lord 
Hardwicke thought that the lapse of 
time, coupled with the previous pro- 
ceedings in the house, was conclusive 
against the claim, even in 1727: who 
can question what he would have thought 
in 1811?”—Ib. pp. 453, 454. 


Lord Hardwicke does not say a 
word about the lapse of time, nor of 
any inference to be drawn from it. 
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But what strange doctrine is this al- 
together! The crown and the house 
are to delay a claimant by every ob- 
stacle, and then take advantage of 
their own wrong by pleading lapse of 
time against him! But how decisive 
is Lord Erskine’s answer to this ob- 
jection : 


“The facts involved in this case,” 
says his lordship, “ are extraordinary, 
and the grave has long since closed over 
all the individuals whose evidence could 
afford him any assistance. His claim is 
almost as old as the patent of his ances- 
tor, and successive generations have 
passed away without a recognition of it 
by this house. Yet time w ould be the 
instrument of injustice if it operated to 
raise any legal bar to the claimant’s 
right. Questions of peerage are not 
fettered by the rules of law that pre- 
scribe the limitation of actions ; and it is 
one of the brightest privileges of our 
order, that we transmit to our descend- 
ants a title to the honours we have in- 
herited or earned which is incapable 
either of alienation or surrender. But I 
will go farther, and assert, that lapse of 
time ought not in any way to prejudice 
the claimant ; for what ldches can be im- 
puted in a case where there has been 
continual claim? Nicholas, the second 
earl of Banbury, presented his petition 
as soon as there was a monarch on the 
throne to receive it; and a series of 
claims have been kept up by his issue to 
the present hour.”—b. 


That Lord Redesdale, by the spirit 
in which he acted on this occasion, 
entitled himself to the character he has 
ventured to assign to Lord Coke, must 
strike every impartial reader. If this 
may seem harsh, he himself has set the 
example. That Lord Coke’s law was 
wrong, must be taken to be an un- 
founded assertion, both on the part of 
Lord Redesdale and Lord Eldon. 
Lord Ellenborough admits it to have 
been the law of that day. The fair 
interpretation of Lord Hale’s doctrine 
does not appear to be inconsistent with 
it. It is now considered, that this re- 
solution of the Lords has changed the 
law of the land on the subject of adul- 
terine bastardy ; and we presume that 
the courts consider themselves bound 
by the authority of this resolution. 
We see no adequate reason for this ; 
it was not the judgment of a legal 
tribunal, and the opinion of the judges 
given ex.ra-judicially is not binding: 
but the truth is, that that opinion by 
no means goes the length of the Lords’ 
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resolution. And this reminds us of 
the imperfect abstract that Mr. Le 
Marchant gives of the points esta- 
blished by the famous judgment pro- 
nounced by Lord Holt in the Banbury 
case, in 1693. We are aware that he 
does but follow Hargrave, whose im- 
perfect mention of this judgment, when 
speaking of the late claimant’s case, 
has often astonished us. Mr. Le Mar- 
chant’s words are : 


“Lord Holt delivered the judgment 
of the court at great length. The ge- 
neral principle of it is, that the resolution 
of the House of Lords upon the petition 
so presented to that house, instead of 
being first addressed to the king, and 
referred by his majesty to the Lords, was 
not conclusive upon the defendant, and 
could not be replied as a legal judgment 
destructive of his right.”—Jb. p. 402. 


Now the want of reference from the 
king was the least of the grounds on 
which this resolution was deemed no 
bar to the plea: there were at least five 
other more important grounds, which 
have been already noticed at the com- 
mencement of this article. 


We come now to the Liste Crarm, 
which has been admirably reported by 
Mr. Nicolas; to whom the public is 
indebted for so many works regarding 
the peerage, and other historical and 
antiquarian subjects, full of research 
and novelty; and whose curious Life 
of William Davison is a great addition 
to our history, on the most interesting 
question of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The present is the most learned and 
copious book on the law of baronies in 
fee which has yet been published ; and 
is otherwise exceedingly interesting, as 
involving a great deal of historical 
matter. As the question is still pend- 
ing, we shall be cautious and reserved 
in giving opinions on many points 
which we should be otherwise disposed 
to offer. 

Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bart., the 
claimant as coheir to this barony of 
Lisle, is eldest son of the late Sir 
Bysshe Shelley, Bart., by his second 
wife, Elizabeth-Jane (who died in 
1781), daughter and eventually sole 
heir of William Perry, Esq., of Tur- 
ville Park, in Bucks, by Elizabeth 
(who died in 1783), daughter, and 
eventually sole heir to her uncle, Joce- 
lyne Sidney, seventh and last earl of 
Leicester, who died in 1743; heir of 
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Robert, first earl of Leicester,-who 
died in 1626, son and eventually heir 
of Sir Henry Sidney, K.G., by Mary, 
sister of Robert Dudley, earl of Lei- 
cester (who died in 1588), and of Am- 
brose Dudley, earl of Warwick, who 
died in 1589; all children of John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland (be- 
headed in 1553), son of Edmund Dud- 
ley by Elizabeth Grey, eventually sole 
heiress of Sir Edward Grey, viscount 
Lisle, by Elizabeth, sister and coheir 
of John Talbot, viscount Lisle, eldest 
son of John Talbot, first earl of Shrews- 
bury, by his second wife, Margaret, 
eldest daughter and coheir of Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and sole heiress of 
Thomas, fifth lord Berkeley (who died 
in 1417), by Margaret, daughter and 
sole heiress of WaRINE DE LISLE (who 
died in 1382), SUMMONED TO PARLIA- 
MENT from 43 Edw. III. to 6 Ric. IL., 
son and heir of Gerarp pe Liste, 
SUMMONED TO PARLIAMENT 31 Edw. 
III., ob. 34 Edw. III., 1360. Three 
questions were raised by the Attorney- 
general Gifford, in his report on this 
claim, dated Jan. 1, 1824. 


1. ** Whether a writ of summons to 
parliament at this remote period, and a 
sitting thereon by virtue merely of such 
summons, ennobled the party summoned, 
and created a descendible dignity ? 

2. “* Whether in this case Warinus de 
Lisle did not sit by reason of his seisin 
of the manor of Kingston-Lisle in Berk- 
shire ? 

3. ‘* Whether the attainder of John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 1st 
Queen Mary, when his three sons were 
attainted with him, was so completely 
cleared away by the act of restoration of 
4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, as not 
to be a bar to this inheritance ?” 


The first thing in this case was to 
clear the pedigree, and the only diffi- 
culty which arose here was, whether 
Lady Mary Sydney’s issue was or was 
not heir to her brothers, Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, and Ambrose, earl of 
Warwick ; viz. whether the celebrated 
Sir Robert Dudley was or was not 
Lord Leicester’s legitimate son? This 
is an historical question, which it is 
more interesting to discuss here than 
nice points of law. For the purposes 
of this claim, we think it must be 
taken that he was illegitimate ; be- 
cause, as he failed to be able to esta- 
blish his legitimacy in his life-time, 
after perpetual struggles, it would be 
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a dangerous precedent, after nearly 
two centuries, to open this question : 
but, as a mere point of curiosity, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our firm 
conviction that he was legitimate. The 
case, as stated on Sir Robert Dudley’s 
part, was shortly this : That his mother, 
Douglas Howard, daughter of Lord 
Howard of Effingham, widow of Lord 
Sheffield, was married to the Earl of 
Leicester, at her house at Esher, in 
Surrey, in the presence of several wit- 
nesses; but that the earl afterwards, 
wishing to marry the widow of the 
Earl of Essex, induced her by bribes 
and threats to keep the marriage se- 
cret; that her life was repeatedly 
threatened, and that attempts were 
made to poison her, and that her hair 
and nails had fallen off; in conse- 
quence of which she felt no safety for 
her person, unless she put herself in 
such a situation as to render herself 
perfectly secure; and that under this 
duresse she submitted to marry again. 
After the death of Lord Leicester, Sir 
Robert was desirous of establishing his 
legitimacy ; and he took steps for that 
a in the ecclesiastical courts. 

rd Sydney interposed, and at his 
instigation Sir Edward Coke instituted 
a proceeding in the Star Chamber 
against all the parties concerned in 
this proceeding, who were charged 
with a conspiracy to establish this mar- 
riage, with a view to give him a title 
to the earldoms of Leicester and War- 
wick, aud the estates annexed to them. 
In the course of these proceedings, the 
lady herself swore positively to the 
matriage; and two or three others, 
who were present at the marriage, swore 
to its having taken place at the house 
of the lady, at Esher, in Surrey. Some 
of the parties to this alleged conspiracy 
were found guilty in this most iniqui- 
tous court the Star Chamber, and the 
depositions were ordered to be sealed 
up. But neither Sir Robert nor his 
mother were included in this sentence 
of guilty. However, Sir Robert was 
so disgusted, that he retired abroad, 
and was created a duke by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. While he was 
abroad, Prince Henry negotiated with 
him for the purchase of Kenilworth ; 
which he obtained ata price very greatly 
beneath its value, viz. 14,000/. instead 
of 50,000/., and, after all, only paid a 
small part of it. King Charles I., re- 
citing all these proceedings, and refer- 
ring to the proceedings in the Star 
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Chamber in terms which clearly shew 
his belief in the marriage and legiti- 
macy, created his widow a duchess. 
They had several female descendants ; 
among the rest, the Duchess of Shrews- 
bury, of whom a curious mention is 
made in the lately-published Memoirs 
of Saint Simon. The connexion of 
Douglas, Lady Sheffield, with Lord 
Leicester, is also mentioned by Ger- 
vase Holles, in the memoirs inserted 
by Collins in the Noble Families of 
Vere, &c.; but in this memoir it is 
said that no marriage took place. As 
the story is curious, and comes from 
good authority, we. will insert it, pre- 
mising that Lady Sheffield’s sister mar- 
ried Denzil Holles, great-uncle of the 
relator : 


“The Lord Sheffield, and the said 
Lady Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Lord Howard, of Effingham, for some 
years lived together with much happiness 
and contentment; until at last it hap- 
pened that Queen Elizabeth took a pro. 
gress northward, upon whom the Earl of 
Leicester, the then powerful favourite, 
attended ; and some days she abode 
at the Earl of Rutland’s, at Belvoir 
Castle. Thither the principal persons 
of Lincolnshire repaired to see their 
queen, and do their duty. And amongst 
others the Lord Sheffield, and this fair 
young lady of his, who shone as a star in 
the court, both in regard of her beauty 
and the richness of her apparel. Leices- 
ter (who was cauda salax) seeing her, 
and being much taken with her perfec- 
tions, he made his addresses of courtship 
to her, and used all the arts that might 
be (in which he was master enough) to 
debauch her. There are small hopes 
that she who hath once permitted a siege 
can hold out. But that woman who 
keeps a loose guard upon her honour hath 
one port already open, and there wants 
nothing but a bold man to enter. To be 
short, he found her frail, and had the 
unlawful fruition of her body. The crime 
being arrived at this height, their next 
design was how to secure it and the con- 
tinuance of this their wickedness, which 
they thought could not well be so long 
as the Lord Sheffield lived. He was a 
gentleman ofgreat spirit ; him, therefore, 
they contrived how to make away; and, 
before they parted, Leicester, who was 
perfect in those villanies, undertook the 
charge of it. Not long after, being at 
Normanby, and her sister Holles with 
her, Leicester, who had wrote letters to 
her, and in one, after many amorous ex- 
pressions, told her that he had not been 
unmindful in removing that obstacle which 
hindered the full fruition of their content. 
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ments; that he had endeavoured one expe- 
dient already, which had failed ; but he 
would try another, which he doubted not 
would hit more sure. ‘This letter (as she 
was going down stairs to walk abroad) 
she dropped, as she pulled her handker- 
chief out of her pocket; and her sister 
Holles following her took it up; and, 
overcome by a woman’s curiosity, or 
guided by a higher Providence, she put 
it in her pocket, and read it when she 
found her opportunity ; and, finding 
therein a plot against her brother's life, 
resolved, as it befitted her, to acquaint 
him with it. The lady soon after 
missed the letter, and being sufficiently 
affrighted, conscious enough of what was 
in it, she strictly examined all her women 
(the gentlewoman from whom I had this 
relation was one of them), at the first with 
entreaties, at the length with severity 
and cruelty. But out of these, who in- 
deed knew nothing, she got nothing. 
Then she came to her sister Holles, and, 
falling down on her knees, besought her, 
if she had found any such letter, to de- 
liver it unto her, assuring her that no- 
thing of harm should come from what the 
contents of it might seem to threaten. 
But she was inexorable, and would not 
own a knowledge of any such accident. 
Shortly after, the Lord Sheffield returning 
home, and his sister Holles watching the 
opportunity, gives him the letter. He 
reads it with anger and amazement, That 
night he parts beds, the next day houses, 
and retired from her. He meditates 
with himself in what manner he might 
best take an honourable and just revenge 
upon the adulterers. Having resolved, he 
posts up to London to effect it; but the 
discovery was arrived at the knowledge 
of Leicester before him, who, finding a 
necessity to be quick, bribes an Italian 
physician (whose name I have forgot), 
in whom Lord Sheffield had great confi- 
dence, to poison him, which was imme- 
diately effected after his arrival in Lon- 
don, He being removed by this villany, 
she expected the reward of it, that Lei- 
cester, as he promised, should have mar- 
ried her; but he, according to the nature 
of all men, who think basely of their 
prostitutes, after he had cohabited with 
her for some time, and begot on her a 
base son, Sir Robert Dudley, who called 
himself Duke of Northumberland, rejects 
her, and marries the Lady Lettice, widow 
to Walter Devereux earl of Essex, who, 
it is thought, served him in his own 
kind every way. I have been the longer 
and more punctual in this relation, be- 
cause it is known to few, yet a certain 
truth.”—Gerv. Holles’s Memoirs of his own 
Family, in Collins’s Noble Families, pp. 
77, 78. 


The first question raised by the 
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attorney-general is thus worded by 
him ; 


** Whether a writ of summons to par- 
liament at this remote period, and a 
sitting theron by virtue merely of such 
summons, ennobled the party summoned, 
and created a descendible dignity, is a 
point upon which doubts may be enter- 
tained ; and, indeed, have been expressed 
in the Third Report of the Committee of 
the House of Lords, appointed to inquire 
touching the dignity of a Peer of the 
Realm. Pp. 21, 23, et seq.” — Nicolas, 
p- 18. 


Lord Redesdale, who set his whole 
mind to find objections to the esta- 
blishment of the rights of ancient dig- 
nities, and who in the Banbury case 
had called on the Lords to remember, 
that, in admitting ancient honours, they 
were degrading themselves in their own 
precedence, supported this doubt with 
all his force, and thus expressed him- 
self: 


‘‘ This is a subject of great importance 
for your lordships to consider, because 
the number of persons who have been 
from iime to time summoned to parlia- 
ment, and who probably may have sat 
in parliament in those early times, in the 
reigns of Edward I., II., and III., and 
whose descendants have never sat in 
parliament, is very considerable ; and if 
a claim is to be founded upon writs issued 
at that time, where there has been a suc- 
cession of sittings under similar writs to 
their descendants, it is impossible to say 
how many claims may not be brought before 
your lordships, that for centuries have not 
been enforced. I call your lordships’ at- 
tention to this subject, in order that the 
counsel may be perfectly aware of the 
view I take of the case. I believe the 
title that is most near to the claim now 
made is that of Lord Botetourt, which is 
one of very great antiquity.”— Nicolas, 
pp- 100, 101, 


Mr. Nicolas, in an able note, ob- 
serves that the committee have nothing 
to do with expedience ; they must abide 
by the law. Mr. Hart, the claimant’s 
very able counsel on this occasion, has 
shewn the utter incompetence of the 
peers to draw a line as to the period 
before which a writ, with a sitting 
under it, shall not constitute a de- 
scendible dignity ; and has exposed the 
invalidity of the argument drawn from 
that being the period at which patents 
were first introduced, for the purpose 
of curing the supposed indescendible 
quality of writs: and as to the dis- 
continuance or interruption of writs, 
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Mr. Nicolas has given multiplied in- 
stances of such interruptions having 
occurred in peerages never denied to 
have been hereditary, and some of 
which are enjoyed to this day. A 
difficulty arose as to the mode of 
proving the sitting under the writ, 
which Lord Coke has laid it down 
must be by the record. It appears 
that there exists no records (in the strict 
sense of the word) of this fact: for 
the journals are nota record. Mr. Hart, 
therefore, contended that other proofs 
of the fact must be admitted. It is 
observed, that if writs did not create a 
descendible peerage, and there were no 
patents before the time of Richard IT., 
then there was no hereditary peerage 
before the reign of Richard II.: a pro- 
position which no one will contend for. 
The following extract from Mr. Hart’s 
argument is very important : 


“‘T should not render any service to 
the petitioner by attempting to evade any 
thing which I find settled in the hooks 
on this subject, or discussed and settled 
by opinions expressed in this report (of 
the Lords’ committee); nor derive ad- 
vantage from attempting to slip by the 
subject: for any fallacy would be easily 
detected. I am perfectly aware of the 
question which has been raised, viz., 
whether awrit of summons, anterior to the 
period ofthe reign of Richard II., namely, 
the eleventh year of that reign, which is 
stated to be the first year in which a 
patent was granted—whether a writ of 
summons in an earlier period does, ac- 
cording to the law of this house, if fol- 
lowed by a sitting, give an inheritable 
dignity. 

** | have no difficulty whatever in re- 
peating what has been said before in 
answer to the argument that has been 
adduced by the attorney-general, or to 
reinvestigate the subject from the begin- 
ning upon this proposition,—that a sum- 
mons issued to an individual, and that 
summons followed by a sitting in parlia- 
ment, whatever might be the date of the 
summons, whatever might be the date 
of the sitting, constituted an inheritable 
dignity. I have said less upon the sub- 
ject than I should otherwise have done, 
because the attorney-general, who an- 
swered what I had stated in the opening, 
admitted that a writ summoning an indi- 
vidual to parliament, and a sitting conse- 
quential upon that writ, did constitute 
an inheritable dignity, without reference 
to the period at which the writ might 
have issued, and the sitting might have 
taken place. I understand that to be a 
eonceded proposition ; but if it be expe- 
dient that I should refer to the authorities 
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upon the subject, I can shew it, without 
the possibility of a doubt, from records 
and authorities. 

“I am perfectly well aware of the 
objection which was raised upon that 
report, that it appears from the records 
of parliament that, in the reigns of 
Edward I., Edward IT., and Edward III., 
a great variety of individuals were sum- 
moned to parliament, whose names do 
not appear in any subsequent summons 
to parliament; and from thence an im- 
plication was raised, that the crown at 
least did not intend to constitute an in- 
heritable dignity by a summons of that 
description, at least in that age of the 
constitution. No man is less inclined to 
doubt the unlimited extent of the prero- 
gutive of the crown in creating dignities 
and honours than I am; but still there 
are certain rules which are considered as 
attendant upon that prerogative—certain 
rules which even the privileges of the 
house require to be attended to. The 
crown having created a dignity descend- 
ible to a man and his heirs, and by so 
doing constituting him a member of this 
house, it is neither in the power of the 
crown, uor of the individual, nor of both 
concurrently, to eatinguish that dignity. 
It seems singular as a general proposi- 
tion, looking at what I would call the 
almost unlimited prerogative of the crown 
upon that subject, to say that he who 
gave cannot, even with the consent of 
the party to whom the grant was made, 
extinguish the grant; and yet that is a 
proposition settled, I think, in the Lord 
Purbeck's case, that his majesty having 
been pleased to ennoble the blood of a 
particular individual with a descendible 
quality of nobility, it was not competent 
for his majesty, with the consent of the 
party, to extinguish the title by the 
highest mode of assurance which the law 
in this country recognises. But why is 
that? 1 take it to be because your lord- 
ships have privileges which the consti- 
tution requires to be protected, and that 
a particular family, having been once 
admitted as a constituent part of your 
lordships’ body, were so privileged, that 
that admission was no longer under the 
control of the crown, even with the con- 
currence of the parties; and I therefore 
say that these are those views of the case 
which I have not looked to with great 
particularity, in consequence of the ad- 
mission that was made on the part of the 
attorney-general. But if that was in all 
times the law of the country, and the law 
of this house, how is it possible for your 
lordships to fix on any particular dete ?” 
—Nicolas, pp. 193-195. 

‘*Can your lordships, consistently 
with the established antecedent practice, 
constituting the law of this house, fix 
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any year in the reign of Richard II. as 
the line of demarcation, of which you 
shall say, Yesterday, being the tenth 
year of Richard Ii., a summons and 
sitting is not to constitute an inheritable 
dignity ; but to-morrow, being the suc- 
ceeding year of Richard I1., a summons 
and sitting will then constitute an inherit- 
able succession? There may be very 
wise reasons for fixing on that line of 
demarcation; but, in the course of my 
— e, I never met with any instance 
of a rule of law, which is supposed to be 
a rule of reason, in which a court of 
justice has said, that yesterday that was 
‘unreasonable which to- day is reasonable, 
without any change of circumstances to 
vary the restrictions to arise upon esta- 
blishing the rule.”—Ibid. p. 197. 


That Lord Coke uniformly and un- 
equivocally laid down the law as the 
claimant’s counsel here contended for, 
can admit of no doubt; and that Lord 
Coke has hitherto been deemed an au- 
thority ofthe greatest weight, is equally 
certain. But it was a favourite object 
with Lord Redesdale to decry him ; 
and it must be the duty of every sound 
and constitutional lawyer to re-establish 
his fame and the respect due to him. 
The spirit of detracting from him runs 
through the Reports on the Dignity of 
a Peer, drawn up (at least, principally) 
by the noble lord. We cannot omit, 
therefore, an extract from the very able 
note of Mr. Nicolas on this subject: 


“To establish the important fact, that 
judges who lived about two centuries 
ago did not know the law which regu- 
lated the descent of dignities so well as 
persons of the present day, it must be 
shewn that facts have been discovered 
with which they were unacquainted. 
That no new light has been thrown on 
the subject must be admitted by every 
one who has read the Reports of the Lords’ 
Committees on the Dignity of a Peer of 
the Realm ; for whilst all proper respect 
is paid to those compilations, and whilst 
the labour which has been bestowed on 
them is fully conceded, it is neither pre- 
sumptuous towards their lordships nor 
at variance with the truth to say, that it 
is impossible to draw a single positive 
conclusion from the mass of statements 
which occur, that amidst much learning 
there are numerous contradictions and 
mistakes ; and, what is far more material, 
erroneous conclusions drawn from those 
mistakes. Under these circumstances, it 


is too much that these Reports should be 
made the basis on which an argument 
can be built to overthrow the law, as it 
down on two occasions ; 


has been laid 
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and on each by some of the wisest judges 
this country ever saw, as well as the nu- 
merous decisions to which their dicta 
have given rise, especially when they 
have been in strict conformity with the 
practice of more than five centuries. It 
is also important to observe, that the 
view taken of the subject by the learned 
lord is not a new one; that it is very 
nearly the same as that of Prynne, as 
stated in his Brief Register ; and that it 
has been urged on more than one occa- 
sion before the house: but it has hitherto 
preferred to act in accordance with former 
practice and the dicta of distinguished 
Judges, to adopting either the theory of 
a writer whose political principles are a 
key to his opinions, or the arguments of 
counsel opposed to a claimant’s case.” — 
Nicolas, p. 259. 


Lord Redesdale had attacked (p. 
207) the authority of Lord Coke in 
Lord Abergavenny’s case, by saying 
“ there was no such person as that 
referred to in that case. It is per- 
fectly clear that my Lord Coke has 
somehow or other confounded himself, 
for there was no such person as he 
describes ;” which remark had already 
been made in the Lords’ Report, pp. 
482,486. But Mr. Nicolas has shewn 
that there was such a person, and that 
Sir Edward Neville so called himself 
before the title was confirmed: But 
Mr. Hart answered Lord Redesdale 
with some piquancy, thus : 


‘We must take it, I apprehend, as 
authentic, as far as the nature of the 
subject will warrant it. Ifit has been 
discovered there is no such person as 
Lord Abergavenny, it is very extraordi- 
nary that Lord Coke should quote a case 
of Neville, an ancestor of Lord Aber. 
gavenny, and with great particularity ; : 
and not only so, but give the dicta of 
judges. It is not a little singular that 
he should do this in a case that did not 
exist. If that were so, I should conceive 
there must have been some other case in 
which that language was held. It is 
said to have been resolved in that case 
by the lord chancellor, by the two chief 
justices, by the chief baron, and by divers 
other justices. Now it is not for me to 

say whether these were a real lord chan- 
cellor and justices of flesh and blood, or 
whether they were an imaginary chan- 
cellor and justices of my Lord Coke’s.” 
—Ibid. pp. 207, 208. 

‘* 1 cannot help repeating,” again he 
says, “ feeling a great respect for the cha- 
racter of that great judge, to whom the law 
of this country is so much obliged, that that 
which might be palpable misrepresenta- 
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tion of the fact in penal language, must 
be a false assertion if he had no evidence 
of the fact he asserts.” —Ibid. p. 218. 


Mr. Nicolas adds, in a most im- 
portant note : 


‘«* When it is considered that numerous 
records have perished since Lord Coke 
wrote, that after stating in the ‘ proeme’ 
to the fourth Institute that he had dili- 
gently searched rolls of parliament, judi- 
cial records, warrants in law, and other 
‘invisible works,’ he says, ‘1 have pub- 
lished nothing herein but that which is 
grounded upon the authority and reason 
of our books, rolls of parliament, and 
other judicial records, and especially 
upon the resolution of the judges of lat- 
ter times, upon mature deliberation, in 
many cases never published before, 
wherewith I was well acquainted, and 
which I observed and set down in writ- 
ing while it was fresh in my memory ;’ 
that his works bear ample testimony of 
laboriousresearch among the muniments of 
the kingdom (his intimate acquaintance 
with which he proves by specifying 
great part of those records, and explain- 
ing the origin of the title of one parti- 
cular class), his statements become en- 
titled to the utmost respect ; and where 
he cites a document for a fact which 
cannot now be so verified, we may per- 
haps conclude that it has since been 
destroyed. The part of Lord Coke’s 
statement quoted by Mr. Hart is the 
more likely to be correct, frem finding 
the other part agrees exactly with the 
rolls of parliament.”—Ibid. p. 219. 


Speaking of the barony of Botetourt, 
Mr. Hart says, “that there had been 
no sitting under that title subsequent 
to the 9th of Richard II.” He adds, 
“ That is stated shortly in Cruise’s 
Digest, but to which I do not refer as 
an authority on which your lordships 
are to rely, for I admit that it is in- 
accurate in many particulars; but the 
Digest has never been used for any 
other purpose than to enable parties, 
by facility of reference to dates, to in- 
vestigate the original papers.” Lord 
Redesdale adds: “ Mr. Cruise’s book 
is an extremely useful book of refer- 
ence.” And Mr. Hart subjoins: “ I 
think with as little of erroneous matter 
as might be expected from a book of 
that description.” — Ibid. p. 204. 

The second question, as to this ba- 
rony having been a barony by tenure 
of the manor of Kingston-Lisle, on the 
ground of the recital of the charter 
creating John Talbot baron Lisle, 22d 
Henry VI., that, we think, is com- 
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pletely answered by shewing this to 
have been a new creation ; his mother 
being then in possession of the ancient 
barony, if such there was, and Kings- 
ton-Lisle not having been held in capite 
by barony. 

The third question, as to the effect 
of the attainder of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, and the act of the restor- 
ation of his children in blood (the 
barony being then in abeyance, and 
not in possession), seems satisfactorily 
argued to have not been included in 
the exceptions to the restoration. 

After disposing of these questions in 
this way, it would have been expected 
that the committee would have resolved, 
that it had been proved that a de- 
scendible peerage existed in the heirs 
of the body of Warine de Lisle, and 
that Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bart. 
was one of those co-heirs. But Lord 
Redesdale, who took the leading part 
in the opposition to this claim, moved 
that the first of these facts had not been 
satisfactorily made out; and he pre- 
faced it by a long speech, in which he 
repeated every one of the objections 
on which he had insisted during the 
course of the investigation, without 
noticing the conclusive answers which 
had been made to every one of them. 
With regard to the argument which 
the noble lord founds on the fact of 
John Talbot, the claimant’s ancestor, 
having accepted a barony by patent, 
Mr. Nicolas observes, that ‘* the de- 
duction is not merely a non sequitur, 
but a non sequitur deduced from irre- 
levant premises, and premises which 
can scarcely be allowed to establish 
any thing, since they are wholly desti- 
tute of truth.”— Ibid. p. 269. 

After the resolution of the house 
on this claim, a case was laid before 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Shadwell, two of the 
counsel for the claimant, stating the 
proceedings before the committee, the 
various documents which had been pro- 
duced, and Lord Redesdale’s address 
to thehouse. They gave their opinion 
that Sir John Sidney might again bring 
the case before the committee with a 
prospect of success; and added, that 
they did not think the distinction raised 
by his lordship, as to the date of writs 
of summons, founded on any sound 
principle, and that they thought it at 
variance with the precedents on the 
journals of their lordships’ house.— 
Ibid. p. 244. 

This case was argued by Mr. Hart 
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with the greatest ability and quickness 
of reply to the anxious and inveterate 
spirit of objection which Lord Redes- 
dale never ceased to offer, aided as he 
was by a long habit of minute research 
on topics of this nature, which always 
partook of that character which Mr. 
Bowles has so justly assigned to the 
Report of the Lords’ Committee on the 
Dignity of a Peer, and which so well 
agrees with the part he took in the 
Banbury claim. Two or three pages 
had been consumed in that Report to 
destroy the authority of Lord Coke, 
by an endeavour to prove that no such 
case as the Abergavenny claim, re- 
ported by the great and learned chief- 
justice, had existed ; and which, on that 
supposition, must have been, with all 
its circumstances, a fiction. Mr. Ni- 
colas cannot be too much commended 
for the researches by which he has re- 
established this leading case, which 
was in the way of Lord Redesdale’s fa- 
vourite doctrine ; nor does he deserve 
less praise for his numerous other valu- 
able notes. This volume, therefore, 
and thatof Mr. Le Marchant, will form 
text-books on this little-understood 
subject. They suggest numerous other 
topics of comment, on which our space 
will not allow us to enter. 

We readily admit that the Lords 
should exercise all candid watchfulness 
in the examination of claims of peerage, 
and perhaps in former times they may 
have been occasionally too careless ; 
we are not aware of any case where 
they have been so, and certainly the 
profound legal learning they displayed 
on the claim of Robert Vere to the 
earldom of Oxford, in the reign of 
James I., has no appearance of negli- 
gence or ignorance; and clear it is, 
that as peerages have multiplied three or 
four-fold, and the crown has been less 
select in its choice, the struggle against 
the recognition of ancient dignities has 
become more active and _ strenuous. 
The noble lord, who has lately gone to 
his grave at a very advanced age, em- 
ployed nearly thirty years of the latter 
part of his long life in this struggle. 
If we may venture to make use of a 
trite word, it was his hobby-horse. 
But he was neither accurate in his facts, 
nor logical in his reasonings. Let it 
be recollected, that we are only follow- 
ing the noble lord’s example with re- 
gard to Lord Coke, in speaking thus 
freely of him. ‘To redeem the charac- 
ter of Lord Coke is but a duty we owe 
VOL. 1X. NO. L. 
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to the profession and to the constitution 
of our country. His temper was pas- 
sionate and harsh; his principles, his 
patriotism, his talents, his learning, and 
his integrity, cannot be doubted. He 
lived in a time of arbitrary prerogative, 
and he nobly stood up against it. All 
other law-writers are pigmies compared 
with him. If this article be tedious, 
let the importance of the subject plead 
for a calm consideration of it. The pub- 
lic will not generally be inclined to 
read dry books of law. We have here 
brought under their notice much which 
is deserving of their attention: we shall 
see that rank and office do not always 
secure accurate investigation or sound 
reasoning ; we shall see that they who 
are defeated in their claims ought not 
always to have the additional mortifi- 
cation of being supposed to have been 
in the wrong. Itis right that the pub- 
lic should know the tribunal (if it be a 
tribunal) with which they have had to 
contend. The feeling which the noble 
lord displayed, in his address to the 
Lords at the opening of his speech on 
the Banbury claim, ought not to escape 
notice. That the prejudices against 
that claim have produced a new con- 
struction of the law of adullerine bas- 
tardy, is demonstrable. We do not 
undertake to say, that the old law on 
that subject did not require amend- 
ment; but we assert confidently, that 
such amendment could only be effected 
legally by parliament. We assert, 
without fear of contradiction — sup- 
ported as we are by the positive opinion 
of the attorney-general Sir Vicary 
Gibbs—that the Lords were bound by 
the high authority of the solemn judg- 
ment of the court of King’s Bench in 
1693; we assert, that the opinion of 
Lord Chief-justice Coke in the Aber- 
gavenny case, as to a writ of summons, 
followed by a proof of a sitting under 
it, and that opinion, confirmed by the 
Clifton and Botetourt cases, established 
the existence of the Lisle peerage; we 
assert, that the Lords’ committee of 
1661 were correct in their resolution, 
that Nicholas Knollys was “ in the eye 
of the law legitimate ;” and that Lord 
Coke did not warp the law of adulte- 
rine bastardy, as it stood in his time; 
and that neither Sir Geofirey Palmer, 
nor Lord Nottingham, nor Lord Holt, 
were in any error in the doctrines they 
held on these occasions. We farther 
assert, that Lord Erskine’s beautiful 
speech on the Banbury claim was in no 
Q 
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degree answered or invalidated by the 
arguments on the other side. 

It has been some labour to reduce 
the leading points of the various con- 
tents of these two estimable volumes 
into the present space; but we hope 
that we have not laboured in vain, and 
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that we have committed neither errors 
of fact nor of reasoning. If we have, 
we know well that on such a subject 
any lapse will not escape detection. 
To us the points seem so clear that 
they will not admit of two construc- 
tions. 


ALLAN CUNNINGIIAM’S FIFTY YEARS.* 


By this title, we in no degree refer to the 
fifty years which may have passed over 
the lofty head of our friend Allan Cun- 
ningham ; but to a series of very singu- 
lar papers published by the said Allan, 
under the designation of A Biographi- 
cal and Critical History of the Litera- 
ture of the last Fifty Years. To such 
of our readers as know that we rarely 
notice the lucubrations of other period- 
icals, it may seem somewhat inconsist- 
ent that the freaks of a writer in the 
Atheneum should here form the sub- 
ject of our consideration. We will 
explain. In the first place, the daily 
rising character of that publication 
gives importance to the opinions which 
its editors may think fit to promulgate, 
on matters connected with literature ; 
and, in the next place, the terms in 
which, and the writer by whom, the 
Biographical and Critical History in 
the Atheneum is announced, claim 
more than ordinary notice. Now, as 
no one else seems inclined to bestow 
such notice, we, with that generous 
justice by which we have always en- 
deavoured to distinguish ourselves, 
shall here devote a few pages to the 
speculations of the “ Scottish Peasant,” 
as he delighteth to call himself. 

And, as Spring Rice, after a gross 
consumption of whiskey-punch, said to 
the honourable member for Oldham, 
we will set out “ foot to foot and shoul- 
der to shoulder” with Allan. He 
opens thus: 

** When Burns published his poems, 
he did so, he said, because some might 
like to know how a peasant thought and 
felt: in like manner, and in the same 
spirit of humility, but with a conscious- 
ness of very inferior power, 1 propose to 
shew how another peasant thinks and 
feels in matters which interest not his 
heart alone, but which have largely en- 
gaged the attention of the country— 


namely, the Biographical History and 
Character of British Literature, from the 
death of Johnson to that of Scott—a pe- 
riod of nearly fifty years.” 

Now, the three or four first lines of 
this passage appear to us to contain a 
very severe self-criticism on the part of 
the writer. ‘ When Burns published 
his poems, he did so, he said, because 
some might like to know how a peasant 
thought and felt.” True, and Burns 
was right. For whose thoughts and 
feelings could be more fresh and fer- 


_ Vent, more true, or more intense, on the 


subjects which called forth the im- 
passioned breathings of the soul of 
Burns? Who so fit to describe the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, as he who 
had drawn the inspiration of that unri- 
valled picture from the earliest recol- 
lections of his home? Who so fit to 
submit to his countrymen the “ thoughts 
and feelings’ common to our nature, 
whether elicited by the charms of na- 
tural scenery, the fascinations of social 
intercourse, by the sense of national 
pride, or ofpersonal wrong ! On all these 
points Burns was, by his very position, 
not less than by his genius, eminently 
calculated for the task which he under- 
took. And he fulfilled it nobly. But 
we are at a loss to conceive what pos- 
sible comparison can be instituted be- 
tween this case, 

** Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough upon the mountain 

side,” 

and that of a “ Peasant” who favours 
us with his “ thoughts and feelings,” 
not upon subjects common to the uni- 
versal heart of man, but on points of 
critical disquisition. And be it ob- 
served, that the negligence of the exe- 
cution is precisely commensurate with 
the presumption of the design. We 
venture to affirm, and, indeed, the pas- 


* Biographical and Critical History of the Literature of the last Fifty Years. By 
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sages which we shall quote will amply 
bear us out, that the most slovenly, ab- 
surd, and unpardonable, stuffever sub- 
mitted to an indiscriminating public 
is to be found (nay abounds) in the 
series of papers bearing the sounding 
title of Biographical and Critical His- 
tory of the last Fifty years. The force 
of slip-slop can no further go. We 
are not here alluding to the feeble, fum- 
bling way in which the subject is 
handled, so much as to the puling and 
meretricious style ofexpression by which 
the writer's half-formed thoughts are 
given to the world. And why is this? 
Allan Cunningham has furnished abun- 
dant proof that he can write cor- 
rectly, and with effective simplicity, on 
certain subjects. Then, how are we 
to account for the balderdash and bad 
grammar disgracing almost every page 
of his Fifty Years’ History? May we 
not naturally infer that, feeling his in- 
feriority to the task he had undertaken, 
he adopted the stilted style, which, for 
so stalwart a person, was a proceeding 
as unnecessary as injudicious? But the 
better way will be to letthe writer speak 
for himself. He will be found to dis- 
course, if not the most eloquent, the 
most strangely-sounding, music ever 
heard since the Scotch bagpipe first 
broke on the solemn stillness of a 
London fog. Listen, good reader : 


** The character of our literature when 
Johnson died, and before the song of 
Cowper was listened to, or Burns had 
begun to sing, was of a very varied kind. 
Poetry had been polished down till little 
remained save glitter; and of the voice 
of the Muse we heard nothing, save the 
melodious sound, like the singing of a 
fine lady. The poems of Ossian, which 
gave a new tone to the poetry of the 
continent, and in which we hear the true 
old note of Celtic song, had no influence 
in England: Thomson, Collins, and Gray, 
in whom nature lived, were dead and 
gone. * * * Darwin’s song was of 
nature, but the strain was artificial, and 
the sentiments affected; the laborious 
splendour and put-on raptures of Hayley 
went for nothing with the human heart ; 
Wolcot, weak, and coarse, and captious, 
addressed the feeble shafts of his unce- 
Tremonious verse against the Court and 
the Academy ; while Miss Seward sung so 
as to attract the notice of Sir Walter Scott 
and her own little coterie, in which she 
moved like a light in a dark lantern!!! 
The paths of nature and passion were 
forsaken ; the muse, with artificial flow- 
ers in her locks, and an embroidered 
train, left the wild wood glade and the 
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river bank, to twang her harp by the 
side of pumped waters and architectural 
cascades, with nymphs of stone, and 
fauns with cloven heel sitting among 
flowers and shrubs, brought into the 
sunshine from the conservatory. Much 
of this must be attributed to the strictures 
of Johnson, who, in a series of criticisms 
unequalled for sagacity, acuteness, and 
sarcasm, seemed desirous of bringing 
much of what has since made Cowper 
and Burns immortal into discredit: he 
ridiculed the true pastoral of real life ; 
and, in preferring the veneer versifica- 
tion of Hoole to the deep rapture and 
simplicity of Fairfax, supported the arti- 
ficial against the natural, and made poetry 
rather a matter of elaborate monotony, 
than of varied feeling and heart-felt 
sentiment.” 


We need hardly point attention to 
the peculiar situation in which Miss 
Seward must have found herself, when 
moving “like a light in a dark lantern.” 
Tom Moore, the most outrageous of 
simile-mongers, quarrelled with our 
friend Galt’s “ mystery in a winding- 
sheet, crowned by a halo,” as descrip- 
tive of Byron. Now we are not so 
fastidious, and should of all things like 
to see “ the light in the dark lantern,” 
and the “ mystery in a winding-sheet,” 
enjoying a ¢éte-d-téte together. 

The state of our prose literature, at 
the period in question, is pronounced 
to have been rather more encouraging ; 
and the writer proceeds to consider 
the influence exercised by politics on 
the minds of the ladies and gentlemen 
then aspiring after literary fame. After 
a word on the French Revolution, and 
its immediate effects, the - following 
home-thrust occurs : 


‘“* Here, where the king is nothing, and 
the parliament every thing—where, if 
oppression comes, it comes from the 
many—where the constitution is open to all 
who comprehend its mysteries—where the 
law is so long in deciding, that passion has 
time to cool—and where we may speak 
our minds without fear of the knout or 
the fetter—men longed for more liberty. 
Nobles signed themselves citizens — la- 
dies assumed the dress, and, with the 
dress, the freedom of the free dames of 
Paris — sculptors modelled kings dis- 
crowned and offered up on the altar of 
independence—bards sung of the nobility 
of genius, and of men who held the pa- 
tent of their honours from God alone: in 
short, freedom coloured the speeches of 
the orator, the sermon of the priest; and 
wherever two or three were met toge- 
ther, their talk was of liberty and equa- 
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lity, of the reign of reason and opinion, 
and of the golden age of knowledge, the 

eating of whose fruit would be unaccom- 
panied with a curse.” 


Allan must have a shrewd percep- 
tion that the age of pensions and pa- 
tronage is, under the unblushing abuses 
of Whiggery, hastening to its close, or 
he would surely never utter so Radical 
a sentiment as that —‘‘ Here the king 
is nothing!” Hear this, Munster, and 
Cato, and Adolphus, and all the rest 
of you, and hearing, tremble ! for ifthe 
king be nothing, what are you? And 
then, as to the constitution being open 
to all who can comprehend its myste- 
ries, does the writer here mean the old 
constitution or the new? If the latter, 
we submit, that if the constitution as 
given by the Reform-bill be only “open 
to those who comprehend its mysteries,” 
it is as close as any of the corporations 
recently inspected by Cobbett’s parti- 
cular friend, ‘ Roaring Rushton.” But 
the next passage in italics is better 
still: “ the law is so long in deciding, 
that passion has time to cool.” This 
is a gem; and, in common candour 
we must admit that, “out of all sight,” 
as Bulwer would say, this is the 
most ingenious argument ever put for- 
ward in consolation for the sickness 
which comes of hope deferred. Such 
a sentiment is sure of arresting the 
attention of the present chancellor, 
who is the greatest passion-cooler in 
this way we ever remember to have 
heard of. 

All this commotion in the political 
world had the effect of “ rousing the 
Muses from their stupor, or trance ;” 
and we are told, that these influential 
ladies “ were brought back from the 
rattle and the go-cart, to lift their 
voices as of old; and the isle of Britain, 
east and west, north and south, broke 
out into involuntary song.” From such 
a choral crew it was of course necessary 
to make a selection, and this is very 
judiciously done. Cowper and Burns 
are chosen as the two representatives 
of the period of “involuntary song.” 
These two poets need not detain us, 
Of the former we learn, that through 
his various productions “ there are 
snatches of stern satire, and pictures of 
moral loveliness, scattered as thick 
and as beautiful as flowers on an un- 
mown meadow.” The origin of the 
Task is given in Cowper's own words : 


**In accounting for the odd name, he 
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says in his preface, ‘A lady, fond of 
blank verse, demanded a poem of that 
kind from the author, and gave him the 
Sora for a subject. He obeyed, and, 
having much leisure, connected another 
subject with it; and pursuing the train 
of thought to which bis situation and 
turn of mind led him, brought forth at 
length, instead of the trifle which he at 
first intended, a serious affair.” 


Now for our author’s account of the 


poem : 


** It is impossible to describe this fine 
poem better than by saying that it treats, 
in a masterly way, of all that affects us 
here, or influences us hereafter; that it 
pleads the cause of the poor and the 
desolate in the presence of the rich; 
admonishes the rich of their duty to their 
country, their cottars, and their God ; 
tukes the senate to task ; shakes the scourge 
of undying verse over the pulpit ; holds a 
mirror before the profligacy of cities till 
they shudder at their own shadow; and 
ethibits to the hills and dales of the country 
an image of the follies of their sons and 
daughters.’ r 


These “cities shuddering at their 
own shadow” might claim a passing 
glance, were it not that our whole at- 
tention is engrossed by the “hills and 
dales of the country enjoying an exhi- 
bition of the follies of their sons and 
daughters.” It is, in the words of 
Mrs. Norton, “ werry pekooliar.” And 
so we leave it. 

Of Burns the critic speaks with com- 
mendable fervour, but as we shall else- 
where have occasion to say a word of 
Mr. Cunningham’s new edition of 
his great countryman’s works, we here 
content ourselves by inquiring why, 
in the quotation beginning “ The re’s 
nought but care on every han’,” the O 
is omitted! For particular reasons, 
we consider that O a most important 
letter. 

The next poet considered is Crabbe. 
Speaking of him, Allan says, “ Burns 
flies, Crabbe creeps.”” Whether or not 
a pun be intended here we cannot say, 
but the following passage is tolerably 
clear. “ Nature’s sternest painter, yet 
the best,” is thus belaboured : 


** The Englishman is a cold and re- 
morseless dissector, who pauses with 
the streaming knife in his hands to ex- 
plain how strongly the blood is tainted, 
what a gangrene is in the liver, how 
completely the sources of health are cor- 
rupted, and that the subject is a thorough 
bad one.” 
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And again: 


‘“« He had been forgotten by poets and 
critics when he published the Parish 
Register, and, in the year 1810, burst 
out upon the world with the Borough, a 
poem, It was found that time had in- 
creased his intensity of observation ; had 
sharpened his sense of character, and 
improved his manner of communicating 
his notions to the world; but had not 
brightened the moral darkness of his 
early landscapes, nor shewn him, with 
Burns, bow much happiness and virtue 
the roofs of fifty smoking cabins covered. 
Alms-houses, hospitals, and prisons, with 
their paupers, their diseases, and their 
felons, are subjects little grateful to poet- 
ry. In this work —strong as it is in 
originality of character, and brief, clear, 
and decided, as most of its pictures are 
—the poet mistook, or eluded, the aim 
and purpose of poetry. He has given a 
Newgate Calendar in verse. If, weary 
with work, and sick of the cares of the 
world, we seek consolation in Crabbe, as 
we do in almost all other poets, instead 
of being soothed and elevated above our 
nature with the divinity of song, we 
should think of the grave —of a siapenny 
leap into eternity from the top of the Fire 
Monument. No; God deliver us from 
Crabbe in the hour of depression. Pic- 
tures of moral, and mental, and bodily 
degradation, are frequent through all his 
works; he is one of Job’s chief com- 
forters to the people ; he shews the mi- 
sery of their estate on earth, and then 
consoles them with the healing doctrine, 
that ‘ Hell was not made for dogs.’ 
This ‘Come, curse me, Jacob! and 
come, defy me, Israel!’ sort of style, is 
as unjust as itis unpoetic. I hold it to 
be bad taste, too, in the muse, to shut her 
right eye on all the virtues, and open her 
left eye on all the vices and miseries of man ; 
and then, pitching her voice to a tone 
sarcastic and dolorous, sing of nothing 


but the crying crimes and running sores of 


human nature, There is something wrong 
in the mind or taste of the poet who looks 
on creatures with ragged clothes and un- 
swept houses, as utterly fallen and repro- 


bate ; and who dips his brush in the lake of 


darkness, and paints merry old England as 
@ vagrant and a strumpet.” 


So we perceive that Crabbe is no 
great favourite; however, the next on 
the list is more fortunate. This is no 
less a personage than our imperishable 
friend Sam Rogers; of whom we are 
told, that ‘ the tasteful muse of Rogers 
selects topics ofa pure and poetic order. 
He refuses to unlatch the door of the 
lazar-house ; he delights in contem- 
plating whatever is fair and beautiful . 
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and has no wish to describe Eden for 
the sake of shewing the evil spirit 
among the trees, and lying like a toad 
at the ear of beauty and innocence to 
inspire mischief.”” We should have 
supposed, that if the evil spirit were 
represented “ fetching a crawl” among 
the trees of Eden, he would be de- 
scribed as lying at the ear of beauty 
like a serpent. But perhaps toad is 
better. Let us go on. What can 
Mr. Cunningham possibly mean by 
stating that “ Rogers was thirty years 
old when his first poem was published ; 
when his second appeared, he was 
fifty?” This is really insufferable. 
Mr. Rogers was one hundred and thirty 
when the Pleasures of Memory ap- 
peared. Talk of thirty! why, what 
has a man of thirty to remember? The 
business of such a youngster is to 


forget as much as possible; and the 


few things that will hold a seat in the 
distracted brain are rarely the pleasures 
of memory. They are, for the most 
part, recollections of fooleries of all 
kinds, burst bubbles, such as calf-love, 
booby friendships, and every conceiv- 
able botheration. But a man of a 
hundred and thirty is in a very different 
situation. He looks back on a consi- 
derable portion of existence with the 
self-complacency of one who knows 
that, come what may, he has had his 
fun for his money ; and when, as in 
the case of Rogers, the money has 
been abundant, we may presume that 
the fun cannot have been small. 
Wherefore such a man is entitled to 
write of the pleasures of memory; and 
Rogers of all men, because he can 
afford to print and illustrate an un- 
saleable book at his individual expense. 
Before we quit the subject of this dis- 
tinguished banker’s books, we will just 
quote a quaint and pregnant passage 
in Cunningham’s criticism. “ Con- 
cerning the composition of the Plea- 
sures of Memory, it is related that he 
corrected, transposed, and changed, 
till he exhausted his own patience ; 
and then turning to his friends, he 
demanded their opinions, listening to 
every remark, and weighing every ob- 
jection.” Thanks to the immortal 
Jove! we are not far enough advanced 
in years to have been one of his friends. 
Fancy, good reader! a mighty dealer 
in namby-pamby, having first bored 
himself to death, or near it, proceeding 
deliberately to the destruction of the 
peace and happiness of bis friends ! 
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It is “ too bad ;” as, indeed, Lord 
Liverpool told Rogers at the time. 

We now come to the muse of the 
mighty master, Scott: 


‘She looked on the world around, 
and seeing it filled with steam-engines, 
spinning-jennies, and men laying down 
rail-roads, or teaching water to run within 
walls of hewn stone, and other mechanical 
and rule-of-three sort of things — glanced 
back on other days, where she saw so 
much according to her own taste and 
spirit, that she strung her harp, and 
sung of the princes of the Stuart line, 
and of the chiefs of the Northern chi- 
valry, with all their combats in the lists, 
their meetings on the battle-field, their 
masking, and their minstrelsy.” 


The allusion to Sir Rob. Peel might, 
we think, as well have been spared. 
Sir Walter and his works are deser- 
vedly extolled, as are those of Words- 
worth ; but we cannot see that any 
idea on the character and writings of 
those two great authors has been struck 
out by the critic. Indeed, as we have 
before hinted, his chief fault is that he 
hardly, in any instance, seems to have 
formed a decided opinion on the sub- 
ject of which he treats, far less to enjoy 
a clear and thorough conception of the 
characters of his authors. From pas- 
sages like the following, it would ap- 
pear that the writer was in a marvellous 
hurry to get rid of his task, so strange 
is the jumble of notions huddled to- 
gether : 


** Wordsworth is the poet of nature 
and man — not of humble life, as some 
have said — but of noble emotions, lofty 
feelings, and whatever tends to exalt 
man and elevate him on the table-land of 
honour, morality, and religion. His style 
is worthy of his topics — simple, unaf- 
fected, and vigorous: he occasionally 
becomes too minute in his delineations, 
and some of the subjects which he treats 
of are too homely for inspiration. His 
poetry is making its way, as true feeling 
and impassioned thought ever will. He 
dwells at Rydal, in Westmorland ; holds a 
situation in the Stamp Office ; is conscious 
of the value of his musings ; eloquent in 
conversation ; and one whom, having met 
once, we would wish to meet again.” 


From the notice of Southey we ex- 
tract the following passage, in reference 
to the ridiculous outcry raised at times 
against the laureate, on the score of 
political inconsistency : 


In those days, when the bard was 
young and ardent, and before refiection 
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and the world had sobered down his 
notions, he was smitten with the theories 
of the revolutionists of France, and re- 
joiced in their promises of equality in all 
matters save genius. In this he went 
hand in hand with almost all the nation ; 
for who did not rejoice to see a doting 
tyranny trampled to dust, and a hope of 
liberty held out for enslaved millions? 
But soon after he published his first epic, 
Southey beheld the Goddess of Freedom 
metamorphosed into the Demon of Con- 
quest, and the citizens of France march- 
ing to the subjugation of free states, 
with a chief whose war-cry was universal 
dominion. The poet turned from the 
French — not from freedom — and lent 
his aid to his own land, then menaced 
by the ‘Friends of the People,’ with 
right good-will. ‘This very natural line 
of conduct has raised a hue and cry of 
political heresy against him, which is 
often renewed. Byron was one of the 
bitterest of his foes, and has left traces 
of this unamiable spirit in too many 
places of his works.” 


As all the world may not know the 
following incidents in the early life 
of James Montgomery, we copy the 
account : 


‘* He was born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, 
4th November, 1771; his father, a Mo- 
ravian preacher, removed him, at the age 
of four years, to Antrim, in Ireland ; he 
remained there for a year, and was then 
transferred to the Moravian seminary at 
Fulnick, in Yorkshire, to be educated, 
whilst his father and mother sailed to 
the West Indies, for the purpose of in- 
structing the negroes of Barbadoes. His 
parents perished in this venturous mis- 
sion, and the young poet was nurtured 
and instructed by the good and generous 
Moraviuns. The state in which he was 
kept was not a little monastic; for ten 
years he was secluded from the world : 
but the result was admirable scholarship, 
and (what the brethren little, perhaps, 
expected) a resolution to be a poet. At 
ten years of age he was a writer of verses ; 
at fourteen, he had filled two volumes 
with his attempts; and the Moravian 
brotherhood, concluding that out of such 
materials it was in vain to try to make a 
missionary, had him articled first to one 
tradesman, then to another. The young 
poet either disliked business or restraint, 
and, having grown up almost to manhood, 
resolved to seek something for himself. 
He accordingly, in the year 1792, asso- 
ciated himself with the editor of the 
Sheffield Register, a journal vehement in 
the cause of public freedom. A clergy- 
man wrote a song in honour of the fall of 
the Bastile ; Montgomery boldly printed 
it, and in 1795 was fined 20/. and impri- 
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soned for three months in York Castle. 
On his release he wrote an account of a 
riot in Sheffield, in which two men were 
killed ; an indictment for a libel was the 
consequence ; he was fined 30/. and 
sent for six months to prison. The ma- 
gistrate at whose instigation he was pro- 
secuted, relented afterwards of his con- 
duct, and sought, by kindness and public 
attention, to efface all remembrance of 
his sufferings.” 


“ Godly Grahame,” as Byron called 
him, is honoured with praise which 
“nobody can deny.” “The poem 
of the Saspatu,” says Cunningham, 
« will long endear the name of James 
Grahame to all who love the due ob- 
servance of Sunday.” It may not be 
generally known, that this author is 
the same person who now presides 
over the Admiralty. The absence of 
the final e in the name of Sir James, 
is accounted for by the fact that he lost 
it in the narrow escape he made from 
the clutches of O'Gorman Mahon. 

Hogg being one of our own personal 
friends and periodical contributors, we 
had rather say nothing about him, or, 
rather, about the mode in which his 
merits are discussed by Allan; yet it 
will be readily supposed, that if any 
author is intelligible to Cunningham, 
it must be his friend Hogg. Both the 
one and the other have written ballads 
long enough to frighten the most heroic 
reader, had they not, like considerate 
bards, written in a language far above 
or below the ken of any Englishman. 
We have sometimes thought the bar- 
barous jargon of Caledonia might ac- 
count for the horror with which all 
genuine Scotchmen regard their native 
soil. Be this as it may, we repeat, 
Allan ought to be able to understand 
Hogg, if any man can; and his praise 
is therefore highly honourable to the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 

Now come we to the “ noticeable 
man with large grey eyes;” and of 
him and his labours Cunningham 
doesn’t seem to understand much. His 
remarks open queerly enough. “'There 
are,” he says, “ poets whose fame has 
arisen as much from a sense enter- 
tained of their genius as from the 
charms of their productions. ‘To this 
class belongs Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge.” In truth this is no bad style 
of saying nothing in few words. But 
something follows which is startling : 

“ Hlis translation of Wallenstein I 
have heard commended by good judges 
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as superior to the drama whose language 
it professes to speak.” The deuce you 
have, Allan! Who were the good 
judges? We should be infinitely de- 
lighted to have half an hour’s chat with 
them. However, we will not quarrel 
with little slips of this kind, while 
passages so fraught with critical in- 
formation as the following are furnished 
by the same hand. 


‘* He was born in the year 1773; was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, where he 
reached the rank of Grecian, and distin- 
guished himself by his eloquence; he soon 
made himself known as a poet ; married 
one of the sisters of Mrs. Southey ; wrote 
political articles in a newspaper; deli- 
vered lectures on poetry ; and published 
his collected works, in two beautiful vo- 
lumes. He now resides near London, sees 
company on the Friday evenings, and sends 
away all strangers charmed with the elo- 
quence of his conversation. He has written 
nothing of late: as his fame will be settled 
by his best poems, he is as sure of future 
reputation as any poet of this age.” 


Now, we do venture to affirm, that 
nothing shurt of personal pique against 
Cunningham can prevent any one from 
shouting with admiration at the last 
line of this passages ‘‘ As his (Cole- 
ridge’s) fame will be settled by his 
best poems, he is as sure of future re- 
putation as any poet of this age!” It 
is really too good, and we give Cole- 
ridge joy of his chance. 

Leyden and Lamb are both praised, 
as they deserve to be,—the one be- 
cause he is dead, and the other because 
he is living. And then we have a 
word on an especial favourite of ours, 
who many years ago occasioned consi- 
derable expense to thé government by 
singing,— 

** Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ;” 


in consequence of which, towers were 
erected on the Kentish coast, at an 
enormous charge. Campbell’s exist- 
ence was remarkable from the outset, 
as is here manifested : 


“The nerve and impulse of the new 
school, and the polish and elegance of 
the old, unite in Thomas Campbell. He 
is of the west of Scotland, the son ofa 
second marriage, and was born at Glas- 
gow in 1777, when his father was seventy 
years of age. He went to school early, 
and wrote verses almost as soon as he 
mastered the use of his pen; at college 
he carried away all the prizes he con- 
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tended for, much to the delight of his 
mother, who had become a widow, and re- 
jeiced in the success of her only son.” 


At twenty, we are told, that he pro- 
duced the Pleasures of Hope ; “a poem 
which he shakes his head at now.” 
Why our friend should shake his head 
at the Pleasures of Hope we know not. 


« ’Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view ;” 


and the farther the Bard of Hope steers 
from the twentieth year, at which the 
Pleasures of Hope found a publisher, 
the more lovely ought that mellifluous 
poem to appear to him. 


‘The Gertrude of Wyoming is the 
poet’s own favourite, and he is certainly 
right in his affection: there is a quiet 
grace, a melancholy beauty—a sort of 
Niobe-like suffering and sad repose about 
it, which open every heart, and moisten 
every eye. If it wants the fervour of 
Lochiel, and even of some places of 
The Pleasures of Hope, it abounds more 
with what is lastingly impressive — 
images of domestic gladness and scenes 
of retired love. His Theodric, published 
in 1824, shares largely in the same beau- 
ties, though less happy and natural in its 
delineations.” 


This may be all very well, but if 
we were asked why Campbell is en- 
titled to all honour, glory, prosperity, 
and whisky-punch, we should quote 
L. E. L.’s opinion, as given in that 
funny book, Romance and Reality. 
When speaking of Campbell, she says, 


‘«* If to his share some human errors fall, 
Read but his odes, and you forget 
them all.” 


The description of Campbell’s per- 
son we may as well quote, as also an 
anecdote, which, though it has already 
appeared in the public papers, deserves 
notice, as being wholly void of found- 
ation: 


“Campbell is of middle stature, well 
made, with a quick eye and a quick 
temper. He has been accused of ab- 
sence of mind, but never of unkindness 
of heart. He was made Lord Rector of 
Glasgow by the free impulse of the youth 
of the West. It was a deep snow when 
he reached the College Green ; the stu- 
dents were drawn up in parties, pelting 
one another. The poet ran into the ranks, 
threw several snow-balls with unerring 
aim; then, summoning the scholars 
around him in the hall, delivered a 
peech replete with philosophy and elo- 
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quence. It is needless to say how this 
was welcomed.” 


The plain fact is, that Campbell 
never threw a snow-ball in his life, 
But on his arrival at the college-green, 
the students were so much annoyed at 
the all-prevailing want of whisky, that 
they pelted every man who came near 
them; though we must do those young 
men the justice to say, that when they 
were made aware of the lord-rectorship 
of Campbell they desisted, and imme- 
diately presented the poet with the 
only drop of important fluid in the 
university, which was most graciously 
accepted, Campbell facetiously calling 
it his snow-drop. On the inspiration 
of this single glass it was that he deli- 
vered his speech, which was really 
replete with philosophy and eloquence ; 
as we who were present can testify. 

Allan seems to be somewhat afraid 
of Moore. He says: 


** The first thing I heard of him was, 
that he was the companion of our young 
nobles, and the guest of the Prince of 
Wales ; the second was, that he was the 
author of Tom Little’s Poems—in which, 
amid much wit and fancy, there is a co- 
louring of licentiousness. For this he 
was so sternly rebuked by the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, that a hostile 
meeting was the consequence ; with the 
upshot I have no further knowledge, 
than that the poet and critic both sur- 
vived, and became intimate friends.” 


A colouring of licentiousness ! What 
said Byron about it ? 


** Grieved to condemn, the muse must 
still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust.” 


The truth is, the book is beastly, 
and there is an end of the matter ; and 
its beastliness is its chief characteristic. 
It has no redeeming splendours, such 
as adorn the subsequent production of 
Moore’s lordly monitor. And then 
the hostile meeting, “‘ of the upshot of 
which” Allan has “no further know- 
ledge than that the poet and critic both 
survived and became intimate friends.” 
Whew!!! Why, man, the upshot was 
no shot at all; and, therefore, the poet 
and critic both survived by the most 
natural means in life, 


‘** While Bow Street myrmidons stood 
laughing by.” 

No wonder two such heroes became 

intimate friends—they had a secret 

to keep. 
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‘¢ His satiric poems are keen and cut- 
ting —a sort of poetic nitric acid.” * * 
« When the Prince of Wales became 
Regent, he new-modelled his household, 

and turned a cold shoulder on many of 
his early companions : Moore was a suf- 
ferer, it is said, and resented it in a 
series of crucifying poems, which are 
not only popular now, but promise to 
continue so. In person the poet is small, 

dresses smartly, has a lively and bustling 
air, and is kind and obliging.” 


We shrewdly suspect this poetic 
nitric acid is just what keeps Cunning- 
ham so very cautious as to his Moore- 
ish remarks. The story of turning “a 
cold shoulder” is all stuff. Moore 
must needs be squibbing, and the 
prince one day threatened, at a large 
party, to imprison him in the wine- 
cooler; which imputation on his al- 
most imperceptible body was resented, 
Cunningham says, “ in a series of cru- 
cifying poems.” Self-crucifying, we 
presume, 

The concluding remarks on John 
Wilson are true : 


** In person he is the noblest-looking 
of all our poets. In company he is free, 
companionable, and eloquent ; never hesi- 
tates to do a good deed to a deserving 
person, or give the young and the meri- 
torious a lift on the road to fame. He 
is a foe to all affectation, either in dress 
or verse ; and mauls the fop of the toilet 
and the fop in poetry with equal wit and 
mercilessness.” 


He does, and the next time he comes 
to town we shall introduce a noodle 
or two to the notice of his majestic 
mauleys. Meanwhile, we beg him to 
belabour Bulwer at his earliest con- 
venience. 

* Most poets,” says Mr. Cunning- 
ham, “are of God’s making; but some 
are, nevertheless, manufactured by man: 
to both we are indebted for Henry Kirke 
White.” We trust, in some future 
edition of this Biographical History, 
the author will be good enough to ex- 
plain this « singular coincidence,” as 
the fine writers call it. He proceeds 
to observe: “ His life has its lesson, 
and his early death its moral—let all 
young poets read and tremble.” Awfu’! 
What are they to tremble for? It is, 


to be sure, kind to admonish that duck 
ofa sucking bard, Robert Montgomery, 
as solemnly as possible ; but why is he 
to tremble at the life and death of 
Kirke White? 


We rather opine that 
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Robert’s own life, short as it has been, 
and bestrewn with balderdash and 
Bible-robberies, would give him better 
cause for trembling than the early fate 
of a lackadaisical young student, who 
died of worms. 

We really cannot be bored by 
Bloomfield, especially as he is spoken 
of in terms as clear and all-compre- 
hensive as Kirke White. The writer 
tells us Bloomfield has been called the 
English Burns, but that, “ save in the 
humility of their fortunes, there is no 
more resemblance between them than 
between a canal and a torrent.” Be- 
lieving this to be a misprint for “a 
puddle and a torrent,” we entirely 
agree with the critical biographer. It 
appears, further, that Bloomfield was 
an amiable man. We know something 
of that class of the community, and 
say nothing—nothing. But let us 
proceed to 

Byron, of whom we are told, that 
“ the sneering and sarcastic spirit of 
our times—the doubting of every thing, 
and believing in nothing—found a poet 
in George Gordon, lord Byron.” The 
strange inconsistency of a poet who 
doubted of every thing, believing in 
nothing, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. The great Brougham blunder 
about the Hours of Idleness, of course 
falls under the critic’s notice ; and he 
states that it turned Byron’s blood to 
gall, and “dipped his pen in nitric 
acid:”’ the sort of bitter-writing fluid 
at which, we have just seen, Moore’s 
pen is vastly fond of nibbling. We 
then have a list of the adventures and 
successive productions of the poet— 
not given in a spirit of much profun- 
dity, but with marvellous expedition— 
till in the notice of his last work, Don 
Juan, we are informed, that Byron 
“seems to have been sitting between 
angels of light and darkness when he 
wrote it; and to have been influenced 
by the former at the rate of ten stanzas 
to the canto.” The writer then goes 
on to say of the poet, that “he looks 
at Nature through his own eyes”—a 
rather singular way of regarding that 
imperishable gentlewoman ; and of the 
heroines of Byron we are told, that 
they ‘‘are neither feminine nor na- 
tural: they seem formed on the Nut- 
Brown-Maid pattern, whom neither 
robbery, bloodshed, nor love elsewhere 
bestowed, could appal.” There is a 
deeply-touching parody on the Nut- 
Brown Maid, which we think perfectly 
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in the spirit of the passage just given; 
yet as we do not find it necessary to 
explore the subject absolutely au fond, 
we shall not here stop to quote, but 
hasten from Byron (of whom we learn 
nothing) to a much better fellow, 
namely, Percy Bysshe Shelley; who, 
thanks to Apollo! is spared all criti- 
cism, and most speedily disposed of 
by the Fifty Years’ Historian. 

Next comes Keats. Those who un- 
derstand this gifted genius, may take 
up the cudgels for him against Gifford ; 
but when Cunningham tells us, that 
“the editor of the Quarterly Review 
happened to be looking out for a 
victim when the works of Keats ap- 
peared,” and that “the stern son of 
Crispin forgot the arts which caused 
himself to rise,” we must protest against 
a sneer which comes with the worst 
grace from one who sets out with a 
claim to indulgence on the score of his 
being a peasant. It is honourable, 
highly honourable to Mr. Cunningham, 
that by the exercise of his talents he 
has created for himself a position in 
society; and any one who presumed 
to taunt bim with his early privations 
or obscurity would but evince a vulgar 
and degraded soul. But while we 
warmly and heartily concede this to 
Mr. Cunningham, we must as warmly 
and as heartily protest against any man 
indulging in a sneer against one who, 
whatever may have been his weak- 
nesses, has rendered important service 
to our literature, and afforded a noble 
instance of talent and energy triumph- 
ing over difficulties all but insur- 
mountable. 

Now, as the school-boys say, as we 
do not like the rest of our work imme- 
diately following, we shall dump it ; or, 
to use more elegant phraseology, we 
must string a whole set of poetic pearls 
(such as they are) together. William 
Lisle Bowles, William Sotheby, Wil- 
liam Carey, Walter Savage Landor, 
Henry Hart Milman, William Tennant, 
Bryan Waller Proctor, William Mo- 
therweli, Thomas Pringle, William 
Kennedy, Robert Montgomery (Kicky 
up Bob-bery), Alfred Tennyson, Eben- 
ezer Elliot, and George Darley, are all 
disposed of by the critic in about as 
little time as we have here devoted to 
them. Croly, Clare, Moir, and Mal- 


colm, are merely mentioned (which, 
we trust, will not cause them an indi- 


gestion); and Allan then proceeds to 
the ladies. 


Before, however, we follow 
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him to that interesting portion of ex- 
celling nature, we shall bestow a word 
on two authors mentioned in Cunning- 
ham’s list, and whom we have pur- 
posely passed over, for the pleasure of 
giving them a separate and particular 
notice. These are Mr. Thomas Hood 
and Mr. Alaric Attila Watts, most im- 
properly nicknamed Alexander Alaric 
Watts by the critic. 

Hood is not fairly treated by Allan. 
He says: 


“Thomas Hood is, perhaps, better 
known to the world as a dextrous punster 
than as a true poet. In his Little Odes 
to Great Folks, he dallied with words till 
he made them wanton, and, by the force 
of a peculiar fancy, compelled the lan- 
guage to bear the burthen of meanings 
alien to its nature.” 


This is fudge: Hood has not com- 
pelled but courted the language to 
meanings, perfectly consonant to its 
nature. Is Mr. Cunningham aware, 
that charging Hood with “ dallying 
with words till they are made wanton,” 
and then “compelling the Language 
to bear the burden of meanings alien to 
its nature,” is a most grave and deeply 
significant accusation? At all events, 
it is an accusation utterly unfounded ; 
and we venture to affirm, that in Hood’s 
song of Young Ben he was a nice 
young Man, choke-full of puns though 
it be, there is more pathos than in all 
the puling pap-work by which Mister 
Alaric Attila Watts has besieged the 
cradle of a baby since he first com- 
menced his anti-poetical career. When 
did Mr. Alaric Attila Watts ever pro- 
duce a stanza so touching as this, 
descriptive of the demise of Ben ? 


“* His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell ; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell.” 


Mr. Alaric Attila Watts never could 
have done any thing like this. Well, 
then, let us see what Mr. Alaric Attila 
Watts can do, according to the opinion 
of Allan Cunningham : 


« Alexander Alaric Watts is distin- 
guished among poets for sweetness of 
versification, tenderness of sentiment, 
with occasional bursts of true emotion. 
He has taste in art, as well as in lite- 
rature. He has wit, too, and humour, 
and bitterness ; and lately exercised them 
at the expense of sundry of his brethren.” 


Now the distinction of Mr. Alaric 
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Attila Watts for “ sweetness of versi- 
fication,” was long ago celebrated by 
us in some complimentary lines, which 
we here repeat : 


On Mr. Alaric Attila Watts. 
“« T don’t like that Alaric Attila Watts ! 
Whose verses are just like the pans and 
pots, 
Shining on shelves in a cottager’s kitchen, 
Polished and prim. Now a greyhound 
bitch in 
The corner, a cat, and some empty bottles, 
A chubby-faced boy, and the Lord knows 
what else! 
If taken together ’s a picture, which, in 
My humble opinion, is just as rich in 
Domestic detail, without the ‘ what-nots,’ 
That smooth down the verses of Alaric 
Watts.” 


So much for his sweetness in versi- 
fication. Of his taste in art we leave 
artists to speak —a class of men by 
whom he is, we believe, excessively 
beloved ; as, indeed, he must be by all 
men. Now for his “ wit, humour, and 
bitterness.” As to the two first we 
solemnly declare, that not only never 
did we see any evidence of them, but 
we never heard of any one beyond 
“amiable men” and “ reasonable wo- 
men,” who ever entertained a notion 
that one word of wit, or thought of 
humour, could be laid to the door of 
Mr. Alaric Attila Watts. But the 
“bitterness’”— the “ bitterness!” ah! 
there we will back Mr. Alaric Attila 
Watts against the most bilious of those 
exemplary bores who think every laugh 
directed against themselves, and every 
word of praise to others, a derogation 
from their own high dignity. The 
utter insignificance of Mr. Alaric Attila 
Watts might, and would, have saved 
him from any notice here, were it not 
that Allan Cunningham has thought 
proper to speak of the poor little man’s 
bitterness, as having been lately exer- 
cised “ at the expense of sundry of his 
brethren.” Brethren, quotha! Lord 
save us from such brotherhood! But, 
in plain English, we may as well let 
the reader know, that in the year 1832 
the Literary Souvenir, which till then 
had been distinguished by the innocent 
dullness of its contents, was made the 
vehicle of a series of vulgar, stupid, 
and pointless lines, under the title of 
“the Conversazione.” To say that 
the lines were vulgar, stupid, and 
pointless, is, of course, to say that they 
were written by Mr. Alaric Attila 
Watts; for all the other contributors 
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to the Souvenir, though by no means 
calculated to singe the flowing locks 
of Father Thames, are, at all events, 
ladies and gentlemen, and therefore 
superior to the stupid trash in ques- 
tion. Well, in a note to his bowl of 
bitterness—the only bowl the unhappy 
writer seems born to enjoy—we find 
the following mention of Allan Cun- 
ningham, on which we propose to say a 
word or two. On second thoughts, 
we will give the note entire : 


“* Why does not the ‘ Literary Union,’ 
which seems tc be a sort of ‘Common 
Hall” of literature, devise some plan of 
reform in the world of letters? It is 
very certain that a species of borough- 
mongering has grown up therein, which 
places the critical influence of the press 
almost entirely in the hands of some 
half-dozen individuals ; and whether the 
power they possess be applied in a spirit 
of venality or good-nature, the effects of 
the system are the same. ‘I’bus the ac- 
credited contributor to one or two popular 
periodicals is all but secure of the favour- 
able suffrages of most contemporary jour- 
nals, if the editors happen to be, as is 
usually the case, authors themselves. I 
scarcely ever remember to have seen a really 
critical examination of any of the volumi- 
nous writings of Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
and it may fairly be inferred: that he is not 
altogether infallible. What is the probable 
reason? Why, truly, he writes in the ‘ Li- 
terary Gazette,’ ‘ Atheneum,’ * Fraser,’ 
‘ New Monthly,’ ‘ Metropolitan, ‘ En- 
glishman,’ and a dozen other periodicals ; 
and whoever should have the temerity to 
indulge in unpleasant strictures wpon a 
volume from his pen, would stand a chance 
to receive a dozen points in his target for 
his presumption; whereas, on the other 
hand, if he were a ‘ canny critic,’ and did 
his ‘ spiriting gently,’ it would be more 
than probable that some work of his own 
would, ere long, come under the notice of 
so universal a reviewer, and be treated 
with grateful respect in return!” 


Whether the Literary Union be a 
“common hall” of literature or not, 
we leave to the sagacious conjectures 
of Mr. Alaric Attila Watts. If a 
** species of boroughmongering has 
grown up therein,” we trust, that in 
these reforming times such a spirit 
will be sufficiently outrooted to insure 
the infallible black-balling of Mr. 
Alaric Attila Watts, should he be am- 
bitious of shining beyond the precincts 
of his trumpery ¢usculum. Be all this 


as it may, we shall go to the pith (if 
pith it can be called) of the note in the 
Conversazione. 


It is that the works 
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of Allan Cunningham have never been 
critically examined, because he (Mr. 
C.) writes for most of the literary pe- 
riodicals — among the rest, for Fraser’s 
Magazine. Leaving the other publi- 
cations to refute the charge, if they 
think it worth their while, we shall 
simply instance the present article in 
proof of our determination to consider 
the writings of Mr. Cunningham as 
impartially as those of other men. 
When he writes (as he almost always 
does) carefully, and in the full exercise 
of the talent he is known to possess, 
we are, and shall ever be, among the 
foremost to express our cordial appro- 
val; but in cases like the present, in 
which we are compelled to regard his 
lucubrations as an outrage on the pub- 
lic forbearance, we shall never be slow 
to say so. Thus much as regards our- 
selves: an accusation from so paltry 
a quarter is below contempt, and we 
dismiss it with a chuckle, half scornful, 
half jovial. What we wish particularly 
to remark is the want of common pluck 
in Cunningham, when, as be thought 
fit to notice not only the existence of 
so silly a person as Mr. Alaric Attila 
Watts, but also the very piece of poet- 
aster-work in which the said Mr. Alaric 
Attila Watts had exerted an emasculate 
intellect in endeavours at misrepresent- 
ation and abuse, he did not manfully 
lay his giant paw upon the pigmy, and 
abolish him for ever. And yet the 
leetle man has, we learn, been pu- 
nished enough, by the effect which his 
rancorous malignity and low allusions 
must necessarily have had on the inte- 
rests of a publication, addressing itself 
particularly to young persons of the 
gentler sex. It may be some conso- 
lation to Mr. Alaric Attila Watts to 
know, that “rum is riz though sugar’s 
fell;” in other words, that while his 
‘“ magazine of sweets” has been hasten- 
ing to its goal, our magazine of fun has 
been gladdening the hearts of all man- 
kind. So, Mr. Alaric Attila Watts, 
your amazing good health; and may 
you lose your temper past recovery ! 
And now for the ladies! Yet no, 
we'll pass them by; inasmuch as no 
language of ours can do justice to their 
surpassing merits. We here allude to 
the poetesses. Who could adequately 
honour Felicia Hemans, Letitia Landon, 
Mary Mitford, and that great writer 
of verses, Miss Harriet Martineau ? 
Wherefore, with a bow of our best 
behaviour, we take leave of this tea- 
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table part of the subject, begging it to 
be observed, that if we say nothing, 
Allan says but little more; perhaps 
aware, that if a lady be not praised 
enough by others, she has her remedy in 
her own hands: a very consoling con- 
sideration to any fair one so situated. 

So much for poetry. Now let us see 
what the critic has to say on novels 
and romances. He starts on “ Rad- 
cliffe Highway,” i. e. on that high 
road to distinction opened by Anne 
Radcliffe. 


‘‘ Her narratives are very graphic, and 
exceedingly fascinating : she is never at 
a loss—all is clear and consistent ; 
horror the second follows horror the first, 
as Abram begot Isaac, and Isaac Jacob ; 
the cloud, at first of the size of a man’s 
hand, darkens and expands till it fills the 
landscape. In delineating her fantastic 
conceptions, she had a Rembrandt sort 
of skill in light and shade, which com. 
municates an effect to her descriptions 
in strict keeping with the characters and 
events which are introduced. There is 
a fascination in her Mysteries of Udolpho, 
which those who feel in youth will likely 
remember in old age: but it is not the 
fascination of pleasure ; it resembles that 
practised by the adder, when it sucks, 
as rustic naturalists say, the lark from 
the sky—we shudder and become victims. 
The earth, as we read, seems a church- 
yard—the houses become castles of gloom 
—the streams run as if with blood —the 
last note of the blackbird seems that of the 
last trumpet —‘ disasters veil the moon’ 
—and Anne Radcliffe and her mysteries 
triumph.” 


This is finely wound up. But Anne’s 
triumph was but passing, as will some- 
times happen to the best of triumphs. 
Godwin stands next on the list, and is 
thus introduced : 


** William Godwin is the Anne Rad- 
cliffe of moral order and social law: in 
his dissections of the human heart, he 
resorts to the same sort of picturesque 
tricks which the other employs to create 
supernatural impulses, He refuses to 
allow nature to have justice; he puts 
her into a strait-jacket. He sits down, 
and after mature study, takes a false view 
of man and his passions ; and upon this 
raises a stupendous and toppling super- 
structure, which wants nothing but a good 
foundation to be permanent. His reason- 
ing is right—but then it is from wrong 
principles: legs were made for stockings, 
says Voltaire, sarcastically ; therefore we 
wear stockings, says Godwin, seriously. 
This applies to all his works: Caleb Wil- 
liams is the cream of his mind, the rest are 
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the skimmed milk ; yet, in that wondrous 
novel, all must be offended with the un- 
natural and improbable character of Falk- 
land.” 


The rest of the names enumerated 
are familiar as household words. Their 
works are touched in the same slovenly 
way as those of their poetic brethren, 
though with less of that awfu’ fine 
writing which we have had so much 
reason to wonder at. Now and then, 
however, the critic is true to his pe- 
culiar style. For instance, when 
speaking of Hogg, he says that “he 
conceives his story well, and he gathers 
his materials with diligence, but he has 
not the patience to modify the natural 
and the supernatural till they unite 
harmoniously ;”’ while a few sentences 
below we are told, of the self-same 
Hogg, that “no one has equalled him 
in the power of uniting the elegance of 
superstitious fancy with the realities of 
life.” Then, as to the author of Anas- 
tasius, what on earth does Cunningham 
mean by saying that Thomas Hope 
seems to have formed his taste in a 
Greek school kept byan oriental scholar ? 
The next good thing we have to notice 
is a most discriminating and eloquent 
tribute to the undoubted merits of 
Christopher North. Here it is: 


** T should like to live in a world of 
John Wilson’s making : how lovely would 
be the hills, how romantic the mountains, 
how clear the skies, how beauteous the 
light of the half-risen sun, how full of 
Paradise the vales, and of music the 
streams! The song of the birds would 
be for ever heard, the bound of the deer 
for ever seen; thistles would refuse to 
grow, and hail-showers to descend ; while, 
amid the whole, woman would walk a 
pure and unspotted creature, clothed 
with loveliness as with a garment—the 
flowers desirous of being pressed by her 
white feet, the wind feeling enriched by 
her breath —while the eagle above would 
hesitate to pounce upon the lambs, 
charmed into a dove by the presence of 
beauty and innocence. Is this too fair 
a picture of the works in prose fiction of 
Wilson—the gay, the witty, the critical, 
the ironical, the eloquent? No; it is 
but a daub compared to the splendid 
pictures which he sends forth to the 
world. In the presence of the works 
of Wilson the second, the landscapes of 


Wilson the first are shorn of their beams ; 
the poetry of him of Wales is surpassed 
by him of Scotland; and all the colours 
of the Academy could not rival the har- 
monious magnificence of the landscape 


Sor spreads 


which the Professor his 
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palette. He is the most imaginative of 
all our writers of fiction ; to all that is 
lovely in the realms of reality, he unites 
all that is ethereal in the dominions of 
fancy ; he looks on nature with the affec- 
tionate eye of a true poet, and, leaving 
the thorns, and briars, and puddles, to 
the Crabbes of romance, gives us only 
what is considered beauteous by a mind 
filled with the divinity of beauty. This 
is the excellence—and it is also the 
defect —of the romantic tales of Wilson. 
The rose has its thorn, and human nature 
its foibles and its follies. He has too much 
of ideal loveliness—too much of the poetic 
abstract of perfection, and too little of men 
and manners, of passions and of opinions— 
of the leaven of common life. These are to 
the poetical in tale-telling, what the husk 
is to the nut, to protect and adorn it by 
contrast. Apples are more beautiful hang- 
ing on the tree amid all their leaves, than 
when plucked and placed in a heap, though 
diffusing odour all around. Wilson ad- 
dresses himself to minds almost exclu. 
sively poetic ; he knows—none better— 
that the world is somewhat prosaic and 
dull, and loth to applaud the sublime 
Jlights of fancy ; nay, like the cow in the 
Jlower-garden, it treads the most fragrant 
and lovely things—-lilies, roses, and what 
not —down with its great cloven hoofs, and 
hurries to the beds of cabbage and kale. 
He has skill and talent fit for uniting the 
prose and poetry of life together. See 
with what fine tact and ready wit he 
deals out his sallies of humour, and 
sarcasm, and praise, and criticism, in 
his dramatic papers, so long the charm 
in Blackwood.” 


This is the first time we ever heard 
John Wilson charged with any lack of 
experience, as regards men and man- 
ners, or the passions and opinions of 
the leaven of common life. On the 
contrary, the chief charm of his cha- 
racter has always appeared to us to 
consist in a rare blending of poetic 
fervour with practical knowledge; and 
we appeal to his tales, not less than to 
his conversation, in corroboration of 
this statement. The wind-up of Allan’s 
remarks on Wilson is very funny. “ All 
the grand elements of genius,” he says, 
“are in Wilson: he has shewn great 
and various powers. He may be what- 
ever he chooses to be, except young 
again! but then (mark this, reader!) 
but then the pleasure is, he is far from 
old! His dramatic talents are as great 
as his other poems; and in poetic cri- 
ticism he excels !” 

Passing Horace Smith, who merits 
no remark, and John Banim, who re- 
quires none, we come to Edward Lyt- 
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ton Bulwer, Esq. M.P. Of him we 
learn, that 


“*In one work he hits off the court 
and the parliament, where ladies wave 
their plumes and the eloquent are on 
their feet ; in a second, he depicts Lon- 
don in the darkness of night, when the 
wise with their follies, and the vicious 
with their plots, are all abroad, and the 
sharper and the shameless wanton come 
out for prey; and in a third he has in- 
troduced us to the proud and the inge- 
nious, debased by poverty and stained 
by crime, and exhibited them on the 
racks of their conscience, more terrible 
than all the tortures of the law.” 


After some further eulogy, the critic 
thus proceeds : —“ This is high praise ; 
but there are sundry drawbacks. If 
he has great strength, he has also great 
weakness.” * * * As soon as 
he says something noble, he hastens to 
say something low.” He does; and 
the reason of this is to be found in the 
innate vulgarity of his mind. We have 
no doubt that he conceives vulgarity 
an impossibility to a man who looks 
on the white and gold of his drawing- 
room decoration, and fancies himself 
amazingly genteel. But so long as 
there is any thing in the maxim that 
“true nobility is of the mind,” so long 
must we test a man by the manifesta- 
tions of his mind; and we unhesita- 
tingly affirm, that there is more of 
littleness, of puerile pettishness, dis- 
played by Bulwer, whenever his thin- 
skinned vanity is touched, than in any 
man connected with the periodical li- 
terature— always excepting the Gothic 
gentleman whose name we have so 
often mentioned above. 


«« Bulwer is devoted to the cause of 
literature : all his speeches allude to it; 
his motions in parliament refer to it; 
and, in private as well as public life, 
he is its warm and eloquent advocate. 
No one has shewn with such singular 
boldness, and ready wit, and indignant 
invective, the degraded condition of the 
literary men of this island. In other lands, 
to be inspired is an honour ; here it is 
shame. He seeks to give mind its empire, 
and to elevate natural genius in Britain 
as it is in other lands. He shuts his eyes 
to the height of the mountain he has to 
remove before this can be accomplished, 
and works away with the same eagerness 
as if success were sure. In Britain, 
wealth or connexion is every thing: all 
that gives dignity in the church, the 
army, and in the government, comes of 
pence or patronage. A man with the 
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mind of Napoleon in war, the eloquence 
of Taylor in the pulpit, the genius of 
Shakespeare in song, or of Gibbon in 
history, has no more chance for honour 
from government in this free isle than a 
common hedger or ditcher, unless with 
genius heaven sends wealth. To repair 
such crying evils as these, Bulwer has 
addressed himself. 1 wish him strength 
and success.” 


There is an amazing deal of fudge 
in this passage. In the first place, if 
the condition of literary men in this 
island were really degraded, we can 
conceive no better way of perpetuating 
that degradation than the speeches and 
motions of Bulwer in parliament; for 
is it not natural that the patrician 
statesman should ask himself, what 
distinction a class of men could pos- 
sibly deserve, whose advocate (one of 
themselves) is avowedly the greatest 
bore and most affected prater in the 
assembly to which he belongs? But 
the truth is, the condition of literary 
men in England is not degraded. On 
the contrary, let a man preserve his 
self-respect and independence of cha- 
racter, and we venture to say, that no 
where will great genius or sterling 
talents be more cheerfully acknow- 
ledged than in England. Such powers, 
properly directed, must of necessity 
Jorce acknowledgment in a free coun- 
try, where all distinctions are open to 
him who has the faculties and energy 
to pursue them. But if men, on the 
plea of genius or talent, choose to 
emancipate themselves from the con- 
ditions by which honour is to be gained 
—namely, by earnest effort and lofti- 
ness of purpose—they must blame 
themselves, and not the system, should 
they fail to obtain the “ high guerdon” 
that “ waits on minds that dare.” 

The editor of the Quarterly is re- 
viewed in terms not very intelligible: 


‘* He is skilful in delineating the pas- 
sions ; no One can put what is necessary 
to be said in fewer or clearer words ; his 
scenes are of many kinds, and all of great 
force, and some of them of singular ten- 
derness. His characters are of a condition, 
humble or high, as it happens, and more or 
less emblazoned with the peculiarities of their 
education ; but in the moments of emotion 
nature triumphs and asserts her birthright. 
Nor has he hesitated to look, at times, 
sternly or sarcastically on man and his ways, 
shewing that with him the spirit of the age 
has had its influence. 

‘* His works are not numerous; and, 
like the Inigo of Jonson, who stood not 
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on his Latin, he stands not on his fictions, 
but regards them as the hurried effusions 
of youth, unripe and unstudied. This 
may be the case with Peter’s Letters,— 
a work which touches on all such matters 
as caught his eye or touched his fancy, 
during a real or imaginary excursion in 
the north. The work is all life and cha- 
racter, and about as various as can well be. 
It treats of courts of law and Glasgow 
punch ; craniology and criticism; tells 
us how to woo a bride or cut up a haggis ; 
and gives us the pictures, mental and 
bodily, of some of the leading men of 
Scotland, with great truth and effect. 
It is a singular hotch-potch, and full of 
wit and humour. Valerius seems the 
product of quite a different mind ; it is 
learned, yet the learning never weighs 
down the narrative. It is an image of 
the domestic condition of the nobler 
Romans in the days of the Cesars; but 
though the skeleton was dug out of the 
grave, he has clothed it so dexterously 
with flesh and muscle, and breathed into 
it so strongly the breath of life, that it 
seems the work of nature.” 

After a word about Adam Blair and 
Reginald Dalton, the critic praises 
Lockhart’s ballads——a praise in which 
all must concur; though few will per- 
ceive the precise force of the compli- 
ment, that all other translations fade 
away before them. 

Ben D’Israeli, J. P. R. James, and 
Croly, are disposed of with commend- 
able brevity; albeit we think that the 
younger D’Israeli would have justified 
amore detailed notice. As to Croly, 
he has a decided objection to praise ; 
and Cunningham, not wishing to cen- 
sure him, passes by with a simple nod 
of recognition. Lord Mulgrave, Mrs. 
Gore, and Mr. Ward, are just noticed ; 
and the Kuzzilbash of Fraser, and Hajji 
Baba of Morier, meet with treatment 
equally unceremonious. Marryatt (au- 
thor of Peter Simple), Glascock, Cha- 
mier, and Basil Hall, are packed to- 
gether in one line, as fellows of no 
mark or likelihood. If the writer have 
not read Peter Simple (and we presume 
he cannot have done so), we recom- 
mend him to remedy that defect with- 
out delay. 

We are glad, at all events, that 
Cunningham is not a Utilitarian. He 
thus closes his remarks on writers of 
fiction : 


‘“* 1 now prepare to descend from the 
heights of fiction into the vale of truth: 
I must leave the path of the eagle for 
the rail-road, and turn my eyes from the 
splendid hues of imagination to those of 
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sober reality. The rainbow is no longer 
under my feet. I quit these regions with 
the less reluctance, since even among 
the fairy scenes of fancy and fiction the 
Demon of Utility has set up his spinning- 
jennies, his steam-engines, and established 
the drab-coloured manufacture. The rivers 
made famous in many a song, and which 
run clear in the works of the muse, are 
now stained by the labours of the dyer ; 
for crystal waters we have streams of 
yellow and blue, at which cattle hesitate 
to drink. In the fairy ring, Watt and 
Zoulton have placed a steam-engine of 
seventy-horse power; and Parnassus, 
which the poet wished to be planted 
with vines, resounds with the printing- 
presses employed in that original and 
intellectual work, the Penny Magazine. 
Some of those, however, who stand high 
among the poetic and the imaginative, 
1 shall meet again in History, and Bio- 
graphy, and Criticism ; for not a few of 
our leading spirits vindicate the descrip- 
tion of genius given by Johnson,—great 
general powers directed to some parti- 
cular pursuit.” 

The remarks of Mr. Cunningham 
on the historical and biographical la- 
bours of the last fifty years, present a 
catalogue of the authors in this depart- 
ment of literature, with comments on 
each, distinguished by nothing so much 
as a resolution to part good friends 
with every man of them. To this he 
appears to have sacrificed every other 
consideration, and yet he has failed ; 
for in his notice of Leigh Hunt’s bio- 
graphical account of Byron and his 
contemporaries, he has (most inno- 
cently, we think) employed an expres- 
sion which has roused the Hampstead 
bard to fury. The allusion, as every 
one knows, was to that sickening cash 
account between Byron and Hunt, of 
which the world has heard so much. 
We quite agree with Hunt, when, in 
his letter to the True Sun, he says the 
matter might as well have been left 
alone at this time of day; but we 
really see no reason for his charging 
Cunningham with shabbiness, in mak- 
ing the allusion. Let any one read 
the whole paragraph about Leigh Hunt, 
and he will, we think, perceive one 
simple consideration filling the mind 
of the writer; namely, a wish to get 
rid of his task as soon as possible. 
That he talks nonsense, must be ad- 
mitted ; but he certainly says nothing 
in an ill-natured or shabby spirit. He 
seems heartily sick of his work, and, 
we will venture to say, had no idea 
that some twenty lines, loosely strung 
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together, would have called down three 
or four columns of indignant comment 
from Hunt. There is one amusing 
point in Hunt’s letter. He gives a 
very decided opinion as to Cunning- 
ham’s Biographical and Crititical His- 
tory, confessing, at the same time, that 
he has not read it; and in a sort of 
peer informs the reader that he 
vas since read the affair, and sees no 
reason to alter his opinion ! 

In approaching the consideration of 
the drama, the critic expresses some 
odd notions, which we have printed in 
italics, in order that they may arrest 
the attention of our fashionable friends. 


“This is a part of my undertaking 
which I enter upon with a consciousness 
that if poetry has kept its station, and 
romance risen, in the drama there is a 
visible descent. Not so much, indeed, 
in its poetry, for that is still high, as 
in the sobering of its high feeling, the 
taming of its wild passion; a coldness 
has crept over its fiery vehemence, and 
its nature is less the nature of the heart. 
Neither is the true character of dramatic 
composition so well understood as here- 
tofore ; the writers seem to forget that 
all is addressed to the eye as well as to 
the mind. The pure and eloquent blood 
of the drama no longer speaks in her 
veins like that of the poet’s mistress : 
Wwe are grown too retrospective ; we de- 
scribe rather than perform ; the meaning 
is not made good by sensible signs ; 
and this is true of much of our poetry, 
as well as of the drama. The life of the 
dialogue is wanting. Shakespeare, I need 
not say, is full of it; his plays would be 
understood by an audience were they 
acted in pantomime. We are civilised 
till we are grown barbarous. Ask a ques- 
tion of a country peasant respecting a road, 
he points with his finger as well as moves 
his tongue. A Frenchman, it has been said, 
could not tell a story with his hands tied ; 
he has a dramatic feeling, and calls in ac- 
tion to the aid of words, as our great poet 
does — 

‘I saw a smith lean o’er his anvil thus.’ 

We are grown cold, courteous, and civilised; 
we live in continual proprieties both of action 
and of tongue. It requires a bold, rough, 
free, out-spoken person to be a good dra- 
matic writer ; but where is such a person 
to be found in days when we ‘ duck with 
French nods,’ and excel in ‘ apeish cour- 
tesy?”” 

Cunningham next proceeds to write 
column after column on dramatic 
poems, not only unsuited to the stage, 
but most of them never intended for it. 
Ile says, however, one good thing. 
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In his mention of Maturin, he hits 
upon the following comprehensive cen- 
sure: ‘ Maturin is never flat or dull— 
he is always too full of motion, too 
impassioned, too ecstatic, too every 
thing !” Of Proctor’s Mirandola, we 
learn that it was “ flatteringly received, 
and called white muslin into use.” Of 
Shiel he speaks in terms of bitter 
irony, when saying that “he (Shiel) is 
now an actor, and an eloquent one, on 
a stage where the nation is the audience, 
and seems to have forgotten Evadne 
and the Apostate.” Now we think 
this mode of alluding to the celebrated 
question, “ Who is the traitor?” is 
hardly fair. According to Cunning- 
ham, Sheridan Knowles “ is a capital 
actor, because he does not act at all ;” 
and having pronounced this remarkable 
piece of criticism himself, he proceeds 
to criticise the critics of the last half 
century. 

Jeffery and Gifford both fall under 
the severe animadversions of Cunning- 
ham, for having been actuated by party- 
spirit in their decisions on works of 
genius. We shall extract: 


“‘ Francis Jeffrey conducted the Edin- 
burgh Review during the brightest period 
of its existence. He is a person of great 
quickness of apprehension ; of powerful, 
and when he pleases, playful wit; his 
knowledge is extensive and various ; his 
language lively and pointed; he can 
adorn the most barren topic, or render 
the dullest agreeable, by his witty levity 
and his sparkling eloquence. What, then, 
is wanting to enable him to fill the judg- 
ment-seat of criticism with honour to 
himself and with profit to others? He 
wants imagination. He not only has little 
imagination of his own, but he does not 
perceive that no work of genius can exist 
without it; that it is the preserving soul 
which makes works immortal. Wherever 
he has met with it, he looks upon it with 
the eye of contempt, and casts it from 
him as the Arabs did the oriental pearls 
in the wilderness. This is the true secret 
of the scorn which he has heaped on the 
chief poets of our day: his reviews of 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
and Montgomery, all exhibit the original 
deficiency of the critic. They are not 
judged by their peers ; he cannot judge 
them ; they have risen beyond his reach, 
into the atmosphere of imagination. To 
his upturned and wondering eyes, such 
flights are folly; and he thinks that 
genius, like Antzus, must die when it 
forsakes the ground. Had Jeffrey pos- 
sessed imagination, he would never have 
penned the insulting reviews to which I 
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allude. His criticisms did great injury 
to the cause of literature. His sarcastic 
strictures tamed down the elastic and 
bounding spirit of man; poets wrote 
with the fear of the critic upon them, 
and dreaded the universal laugh of the 
world. Birds seldom sing well when 
the kite is in the air; and bards dreaded 
the Judge Jeffrey of our day, as much 
as political offenders dreaded the Judge 
Jeffreys of James Il. By criticisms such 
as his, true genius is defrauded of its 
fame for a time, and elegant and po- 
lished mediocrity prospers and flourishes, 
Where are many of the writers he has 
praised? Gone to oblivion, with all their 
point and their glitter. Where are some 
of the writers he has traduced and 
abused? Sitting on the highest pinnacles 
of fame. 

“In the vast harm and little good 
which Jeffrey did to literature, he was 
aided by William Gifford, who, if he did 
not originate, edited for many years the 
Quarterly Review. He was a man of ex- 
tensive knowledge ; was well acquainted 
with classic and old English lore: so 
learned, that he considered all other 
people ignorant ; so wise, that he was 
seldom pleased with any thing ; and, as 
he had not risen to much eminence in 
the world, he thought no one else was 
worthy torise. He almost rivalled Jeffrey 
inwit, and he surpassed him in scorching 
sarcasm and crucifying irony. Jeffrey 
wrote with a sort of levity, which in- 
duced men to doubt if he were sincere 
in his strictures ; Gifford wrote with an 
earnest fierceness, which shewed the 
delight which he took in his calling. 
There was no personal ill-will in what 
Jeffrey did ; he wished to raise a laugh 
at the author’s expense, and provided 
he said a good thing, he was satisfied. 
It was otherwise with Gifford; he wrote 
as if he wrote in contempt of man—as 
if he had a grudge against the whole 
human race; he was not content with 
making the author ridiculous—he desired 
to heap scorn on his person, and to make 
him out a fool, a knave, or an atheist. 
This was pitiable; and the more so, 
when we reflect on the birth and breed- 
ing of the critic. Though once a sea-boy 
—not on the high and giddy mast, but 
in a coasting collier ; though once a shoe- 
maker——not one who equips the feet with 
what is elegant and new, but a patching 
cobbler,—he had no sympathy with 
genius struggling into notice from a 
condition as humble as hisown. With 
him Bloomfield was but ‘ the shoemaker;’ 
Burns, ‘ the Scotch ploughman;’ and 
Hogg, a shepherd, whose verses smelt 
of the surgery of sheep; of Clare, the 
Northamptonshire peasant, he spoke with 
unlooked-for kindness,—as the lady in 
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Pope once paid the tradesman, ‘ to make 
him stare.’ ‘Though he obtained his 
learning through the accidental charity 
of a neighbour, and the almost miraculous 
bounty of Earl Grosvenor, he had no 
charity for other struggling scholars ;— 
he held out a kindly hand to no one, 
except when the prosperity of the Quar. 
terly Review, or his own personal predi. 
lections, required it. With certain of the 
old Whigs he lived on the same terms as 
the giant did with Ulysses in the cave— 
spared them for the present, resolved, 
when tenderer food failed, to make them 
his last regale. But shew him a young 
Whig, who did not pertain to the coterie, 
presuming to set a foot on Parnassus, 
then forth came Gifford in his strength. 
He lay and looked quietly on him with his 
rattlesnake eyes ; moved towards him as if 
he moved not at all ; then dropping sudden« 
ly upon him, crushed his bones like a boa, 
and left not a vestige of him in the land. 
It was sometimes his pleasure to hunt 
higher game; if he injured genius, he 
was not slow in exposing ignorance, or 
in heaping scorn on shallow pretence. 
The Review abounds with instances of 
successful and meritorious criticism. 
There are admirable discussions on old 
English poetry, and on dramatic litera- 
ture; there Gifford was in his glory and 
in his strength.” 


In the next paragraph we again 
meet with the droppings of “ nitric 
acid,” as illustrative of Brougham’s 
irony; and in remarking on Southey’s 
critical powers, the writer says “he 
flays his victim while he shews him in 
the wrong, and then anoints him with 
nitric acid and oil of vitriol.” Verily, 
there seems to be a vast consumption 
of this nitric acid. After a word on 
the magazines and some Sunday papers, 
as containing criticisms of no common 
merit, Cunningham informs us that 


** Two writers of different powers, as 
well as sexes, have lately aided the 
general cause of genius: I allude to the 
authors of England and the English, and 
The Female Characters of Shakespeare. In 
the first, Mr. Bulwer has maintained the 
supremacy of natural genius, and claimed 
for feeling and imagination the elevation 
which other nations have assigned them ; 
in the second, Mrs. Jameson has, with the 
most delicate tact and discrimination, re- 
vealed, as it were, the secrets of her sex, 
and made us acquainted with female nature 
as it appeared to Shakespeare.” 


Allan Cunningham concludes as he 
began, namely, by stating that “he 
only undertook to shew what a peasant 
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thought and felt concerning the chief 
men of his country.” Upon a careful 
perusal of the production thus given to 
the world, we are constrained to ex- 
press our belief that the writer has 
deceived himself. There is no evidence 
of thought from one end of his per- 
formance to the other. And every one 
knows enough ofthe talents and vigour 
of Allan Cunningham, to be convinced 
of his perfect ability to furnish a very 
different affair from that just reviewed, 
had he given himself the trouble to 
think on the subject. It is with real 
reluctance that we have been induced 
to say the little that we have said; but 
we have felt it our duty to denounce a 
rigmarole so ludicrous as this Bio- 
graphical and Critical History, as 
being equally discreditable to an au- 
thor and a publication, both deservedly 
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enjoying, in a high degree, the appro- 
bation of the public. 

Mr. Cunningham adds some re- 
marks on the treatment of men of 
genius in this country, which, we 
think, it would be by no means diffi- 
cult to refute. But we would rather 
avoid the subject, inasmuch as one 
name adduced by Mr. C. is fresh in 
the affectionate recollection of us all. 
We may, however, consider the matter 
at large on a future occasion; and 
hope to be able to convince Mr. Cun- 
ningham, that the number of those who 
have cause to quarrel with their genius 
is marvellously small. Genius is by 
no means such a slayer as people 
would sometimes make it appear, 
though certain causes must produce 
their natural effects in men of genius, 
as in men of meaner mould. 
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SIR LANCELOT SHADWELL AND THE UNITARIANS—SOCINIAN FRAUD—THE WESTMIN- 
STER CIRCULAR — OBSCURE POETS — BERANGER AND LUCIEN BUONAPARTE — 
BERANGER’S ‘‘s1 J’£TAIS PETIT OISEAU ”’-—BERANGER’S “‘ VOUS VEILLEREZ ”’— 
STANZAS IN A CHURCHYARD—FIGHT OR NO FIGHT— VOGUE LA GALERF. 


We are happy to commence our papers for this month by announcing that the 
Judgment of the Vice-Chancellor, which is referred to in the correspondence 
which we subjoin, is selling in a manner most delightful to all concerned. One 
edition has vanished from the counters of Fraser, and a second is hastily winging 
its way after the first. This is as it should be. Another of Fraser’s publications 
has had similar success. We allude to The Prospects of Toryism, our leading 
Of its 
merits it becomes not us to speak; but this we shall say, without any mock 
modesty, that its principles are sound and true——and that its sale by thousands 
attests that these principles, notwithstanding the noise of the turbulent or dis- 
affected, are extensively popular throughout our country. 

We first give place to a rather angry letter from a Socinian correspondent :— 


article of last month, which has been republished in a separate pamphlet. 


MORE WORDS ON THE COLD-HEARTED HERESY. 
To Mr. Fraser. 


Newport, Isle of Wight, January 10. 
I take it, from the fact of your being the publisher of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Judgment in the case concerning Dame Sarah Hewley’s charity—* The Attorney- 
General v. Shore ”—in connexion with the subject of my correspondence of last 
September, as to the phrase, “ pestilent and cold-hearted heresy,” the interests of 
which were left to their fate by Mr. Coleridge, that the Unitarian body are to look 
upon you as one of their great opponents. They have, indeed, much reason to 
fear any discharge of artillery from forces so well appointed as those of Recina ; 
and, no doubt, you will not be backward in bragging of so mighty a coadjutor as 
the Right Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwell. Nevertheless, I would remind you of the 
proverb, that, though “ Brag is a good dog, Holdfast is a better;” and I would beg 
to direct your attention to the remark of the editor of the Times, drawn forth by some 
correspondence on the subject between a Unitarian and a barrister, that, adinitting, 
as he seems to admit, the correctness of the Vice-Chancellor’s criticism, yet it 
had little, or rather no, bearing on the legal question. The Vice-Chancellor was, 


Sir, 
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indeed, careful to guard himself against any insinuation of entertaining prejudice 
towards Unitarian Christianity ; but, however he might have wished to seem, and 
to be, free from the influence of prepossessed notions, no one can doubt for an 
instant that it was upon the broad and general ground of opposition to the 
religious principles of Unitarianism, that his own mind was made up. I feel that, 
notwithstanding his disclaimer, the question which he had privately determined 
in his own mind was precisely the question —“ whether they were properly called 
Christians or not.” He, indeed, says that it “ did not appear to him that the 
question in that case to be determined was” what I have stated; and in some 
degree the statement may be true; but if it were not “ to be determined,” it was 
only because it had been already, and that such determination was with him a 
rule of judgment prior to, and governing, all cases whatever. Without in any 


>? 
measure, then, entering into the theological question, the Unitarians will be com- 
pelled to debate yet the /egal one before a higher tribunal; and doubt not of 
obtaining a fairer judgment from a mind more philosophical than that which has 
now decided against their just claims. You will doubtless know me again by 
my signature. 
A Frienp To Free Inquiry. 


We feel considerable delicacy in answering the above epistle, which evidently 
was dashed off in a moment of high excitement. The writer takes an unwarrant- 
able liberty in attributing other motives to the Vice-Chancellor than were 
acknowledged by himself. 


‘« Before stating my opinion upon the trust,” said his honour, “I must first of all 
say, that I should be extremely sorry if any person entertained an opinion that I 
thought harshly of the Unitarians, as a body; because it has happened to me to have 
had intercourse with various persons, from the earliest part of my life, and whom I 
have known for many years, who are of that persuasion, and with whom I have lived 
with great cordiality and friendship. But it does not appear to me that the question 
in this case to be determined is, whether they were properly called Christians or not ; 
but whether it was consistent with what appeared on the trust-deeds of Lady Hewley, 
having regard to such evidence as had been produced of what her sentiments were, 
that the Unitarians could be allowed to participate in the benefit of her charity.” 

Now, surely, the Vice-Chancellor is entitled to credit for the sentiments so 
expressed ; and we are sure that every true friend to free inquiry would stop 
short of the attribution of such, or any, motives to an opponent in opinion. 
There is, however, no accounting for the hallucination of some minds ; and, verily, 
that of the Times’ editor must have been under eclipse when he indited the pretty 
note alluded to. Our correspondent must be taught, that it was the /egal question, 
and the /egal question only, that was decided by his Honour. The Unitarians 
have no hope, we can assure them, of a reversal of the judgment by Lord 
Brougham, however he might wish—whether he does or not, we neither know 
nor care— to aid them. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s judgmentaffects not in the least the general rule; it is en- 
tirely confined to this particular case, and arises from the very terms of the trust- 
deeds, and the ascertained sentiments of Lady Hewley herself. The trust was for 
“ poor and godly preachers, for the time being, of Christ's holy Gospel.” Naturally 
enough, evidence was demanded of their being preachers of ‘ Christ’s holy 
Gospel ;” and the evidence produced consisted of the Unitarian version of the 
New Testament. The Vice-Chancellor proceeds to examine this version, and 
finds it to be not a translation— not in fact the New Testament, but, to all intents 
and purposes, something substituted for the New Testament: e. g. i’ od is trans- 
lated “ for whom,”’ instead of “ by whom ;” upon very little—we are bold to say, 
upon no adequate—authority, in order to exclude the second Person in the Trinity 
from at all participating in the creation of the world. Xagaxrig ris treerdotws abrov 
is rendered “an image of his perfections”!!! But the most abominable 
alteration of all, was the rendering the word yeyivnxe, “ I have adopted,” instead 
of “T have begotten.” In this case the Hebrew, as well as the Greek, is outraged 
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— ytyivnnd ot is the translation of ym (Ps. ii. 7); and where is that word used 
in the sense of “adopt?” What aggravates the dishonesty of the affair is, that, though 
in insignificant cases the version abounds in notes, in these most important places 
the translators have not thought fit to give any. Nay more, in translating the 
passage, “O épsvs cov, 6 Osis, tis rev aiava rod aiwvos, &c. God is thy throne for ever 
and ever; a sceptre of rectitude is the sceptre of thy kingdom,” the second is, it 
will be observed, is printed in italics (where the interpolation of the word is of no 
importance); but the first is (“God is”), where the word is all-important, is 
printed in the current type. 

These glaring alterations of the original, affecting, as they do, points of 
doctrine and fact, were assuredly sufficient to justify the Vice-Chancellor in saying, 
that the preachers of that version were not preachers of Christ’s holy Gospel. 

No! the version was not the Gospel, but a creed, an interpretation, or com- 
mentary, under the guise of a translation. As a creed, it was clearly inadmissible 
under the terms of the trust-deed, regard being had to the sentiments of Lady 
Hewley ; for the benefit of the trust was to go to preachers not of the Establish- 
ment. Why? Because Lady Hewley was of that class of sectarians who 
recognise the authority of No creED, but demand that the Bible, and that alone, 
should be the rule of faith. Was it likely, therefore, that she would make 
exception in favour of this peculiar creed, dressed, as it was, in a dishonest 
disguise, and in direct and manifest opposition to her own form of religious 
belief? 

It will now, we think, be perceived, and perceived clearly, that so far from 
having none, or a very remote, connexion with the legal question before him, the 
Vice-Chancellor’s criticisms were expressly and specifically addressed to this 
individual case. His decision is confined and limited to the circumstances 
attending it, and to none other. It takes its whole hue and quality from the 
premises from which it is derived; and is so strictly inductive, that the facts 
adduced make the very law which is pronounced ; it is not merely inferred from 
them. Strictly impartial, also, it excludes the interference of even a member of 
the Church of England in the character of a trustee, as well as the participation 
of the Unitarian body in the benefit of the trust. Both hold a creed: but the 
Church of England publishes hers honestly as a set of articles; the Unitarian 
harlot fraudulently, with characteristic coldness of heert, imposes hers under 
cover of a false version of the Book to which all creeds have reference. 

There was, therefore, no necessity for the Vice-Chancellor either to appeal to, 
or to guide his judgment by, the general principle: in other words, there was no 
necessity for him to deny that Unitarianism was Christianity. The Gospel of 
the Unitarians was not the Gospel of Christ ; whether it be a right interpretation 
of such Gospel is another question. Unitarianism, however, it is plain, is but 
Deism under another name; and the present time only shews us too certainly, 
that mere Deism becomes Atheism by a natural and easy descent. Cease to 
acknowledge Deity in the Son of Man, and the mind will soon fail to recognise 
any thing divine in the face of nature, fair though it be and passing beautiful, 
It is only necessary to witness once the blasphemy against the very and abstract 
idea of Deity, the law of morals, and the simple notion of there being aught in 
the immense universe holy or sacred, which is going on under a mockery of 
Divine worship performed by the Rev. Robert Taylor, to induce every sincere 
believer to caution and reserve. It is horrible—almost to mortal agony—to 
listen to the manner in which religious services are caricatured, on a Sunday 
evening too, by this clerical mountebank ; who reads the prayers and Bible with 
comic interpolations, and bows his knee in derision, in the presence of hundreds, 
to the Maker of heaven and earth, laughing himself all the time, and uttering 
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nonsense, and ribald jests, and brothel oaths. Every approach to a state of mind 
capable of such things should be guarded against. But what is the government 
doing to permit such outrages on piety itself to be committed every seventh 
evening? ‘The principles of toleration have no application in instances of this 
sort. We are sick of heart at these things —but what can be hoped for from the 
present administration ? 


Having made room for the letter of a Unitarian, on which we have ventured 
these few remarks, we shall now, in fairvess, insert another epistle, on the other 
side of the question, to which, however, we shall add no comment. 


Str, 

A very remarkable public transaction and disclosure having rendered a sect, 
not much known to fame, notorious—the sect appropriating to itself the title of 
Unitarian, with as little justice as the adherents of the papal religion do that of 
Catholic—some observations relative to it may not be unacceptable to a portion 
of your numerous readers. 

“It is an old observation, that extremes often meet. And, in some respects, 
the Socinian and Papal systems may appear to be opposite extremes. There is, 
however, a paramount bond of union, as they are both religions of nature, which 
brings them into very close harmony with each other. Each sect, as being pro- 
fessedly Christian, by that very profession admits the authority of the Christian 
Scriptures. But to both, those Scriptures are decidedly and strongly adverse. 
How, then, is this impediment to be surmounted? The Papist has his tradition 
ready prepared for the purpose,—tradition which may signify either written or oral, 


, and oral, whether continuing oral or committed to writing, and again, whether 
primitive or modern; its ambiguity makes all for the object in view. Tradition 
is not only conciliarly declared equal with Scripture, but in practical operation 


takes the precedence, and determines, not only its authenticity, but the meaning 
of its contents—that meaning, according to the last and supreme determination of 
the Roman church, being dependent upon her own pleasure, and upon a rule 
which she knew could never be applied—the uniform interpretation of the fathers ; 
for there is no such uniformity among them. The Roman Church, therefore, is 
the supreme, the sole interpreter of Scripture: it matters little what the Scripture 
says, the real power is with the interpreter. With her own interpretation the 
Church of Rome and her subjects come to the Scripture, and make of it just 
what pleases them. 

The disciple of Socinus approaches the book, which he pretends to honour as 
the rule of his religion, precisely under the same circumstances. He has con- 
sulted a previous oracle, which has prejudged and settled every thing. He has 
already formed a natural independent religion for himself; and as far as, upon 
coming to the Scriptures, he finds them concordant or not the contrary, he cor- 
dially embraces them ; and wherever they disagree (which is not unfrequently the 
case), he either quietly expounds the latter by the former, or, if force be necessary, 
does not hesitate at any procrustean operation. Grammar, common sense, uni- 
versal usage, all flee before his intrepid speculations. A French historian, when 
the authenticity of the speeches which he had put into the mouths of certain per- 
sons was questioned, replied, that if they had not so spoken, they ought to have 
done so. Socinians always know how the evangelists and apostles ought to have 
written. In truth, not to disparage the members of the Polish church, as clas- 
sical scholars and men of science, many of them stand high: but when they 
exhibit themselves as interpreters of Scripture, particularly of the New Covenant, 
the necessity of their service converts them into children or idiots, or, if it please 
them better, into knaves ; and they have need to be reminded, ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam. The Improved Version alone is sufficient evidence. 

These religious professors are very tenacious of their right to the name of 
Christian. Do they then profess, or admit, the distinguishing and supreme doc- 
trines of Christianity? Or are not those which concern the person, nature, and 
work of its great subject and founder so? ©, but they have, and express, the 
highest veneration for the moral character of the man Christ Jesus. And would 
it be sufficient to establish a man’s pretensions to the name ofa Stoic (or disciple of 
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Zeno), if, while he extolled the morality of his master and his tenets, he denied 
the doctrine of fate, and in its place adopted that of chance? Or could he be 
called an Epicurean, who, however he might admire the pleasing doctrines of his 
assumed master, rejected that of chance, and was a fatalist? With as little reason 
can he be called a Christian, who, while he contradicts and renounces the leading 
and peculiar doctrines of Christianity, admits only the subordinate ones, which he 
might learn any where and every where besides. If, from the remaining and un- 
conquerable prejudices of a really Christian education, be is unwilling to part with 
the name, let him deserve it. 

The main dependence, however, of the Socinian is upon the admission and 
admiration of the morality of the Gospel! the exalted moral character of Christ! 
But see how error falls into its own trap. For what can be the morality, much 
less exalted morality, of a person who, on the Socinian hypothesis, stands con- 
victed of imposture and blasphemy?! Yet such --there can be no medium — 
such must be the character of him who said, “ I and my Father are one,” “ he 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father ;”’ and did not, when charged with affirm- 
ing the thing, deny that he “ made himself equal with God,” and at the very 
same time was, and knew himself to be, simple man. If this be not immorality, 
and if the Socinian view of Christianity be not to canonise immorality, I am at a 
loss for the meaning of theterm. There are, 1 am happy and yet grieved to think, 
conscientious persons in the Socinian community, particularly the younger mem- 
bers of families, who retain the error in which they have been educated, simply 
or chiefly in consequence of their education. But let them, as they will be dealt 
with personally, consider seriously for themselves the real foundation of their be- 
lief. For if He, whom they have virtually contradicted and treated as speaking an 
untruth, when he declared of himself, “ The Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son : that all men should honour the Son, even as 
they honour the Father” (John, v. 21, 22,), should ultimately prove to have been 
in the right, their case will be a desperate one; and it will not do at the solemn 
day to say, so Messrs. Belsham and Aspland believed and taught. 

I need not farther allude to the equitable judgment, which has puta stop to 
the iniquitous appropriation to themselves, by Socinian teachers, of funds evidently 
destined to a most opposite purpose, than to observe, that the reason is now made 
apparent why the sect have gradually and silently been reassuming the obsolete 
style of Presbyterian ; and that for the future they will probably be more cautious 
in the application of the text, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” than when 
they thought it would only strike the Church of England, against which, they and 
their good friends of Rome are confederate. 

It is rumoured that an appeal will be made to the Chancellor. 

Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. 

Jan. 15, 1834. J.M. 

We do not think that Lord Brougham will, if applied to (which we rather 
doubt), decide contrary to Sir Lancelot Shadwell. If he does, there is still 
another tribunal ; and if it gets there, we leave the Chancellor safely in the hands 
of the Bishop of Exeter. It would not be the first time that Dr. Philpotts 
reviewed an Edinburgh Reviewer. It is not impossible that we may hereafter 
direct our attention in a more formal manner to the mock translation of the 
Unitarians. A fraud more impious was never perpetrated. Elsewhere we have 
answered what the Westminster Review Circular, dated Jan. 14, 1834 (and which 
delighteth to do Regina much honour, accepted by her with royal recognition) 
hath chosen to conclude with on this theme; namely, that, on the principle of 
the Vice-Chancellor’s decision, “ the property in the Church of England, with 
inconsiderable exceptions, reverts to the Catholics.” In addition to the abstract 
principles on which this point has been already argued by us, these republican 
manifesto-mongers should recollect, that there exists an act of parliament vesting 
the property in its present possessors. Until that be repealed, the Vice- 
Chancellor's decision must be admitted to harmonise with the rule of law pro- 
vided for such cases. 
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Let us now turn our thoughts from law to literature—from polemics to poetry. 
There is very little doing in the literary world. What, in the name of wonder, can 
we think of such an affair as 

SKETCHES OF OBSCURE POETS? 


A book bearing this outrageous title has been published by Cochrane and 
M‘Crone. Obscure poets! What, in the name of all that’s obscure, can this 
mean? What caused, and, in spite of these sketches, must continue to cause, 
the obscurity of Wm. Roberts, Edward Rushton, and all the rest of them, but the 
simple fact that they were not poets? “Oh!” cries some Botherby, “ but you 
forget the beautiful passage — 

‘ Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.’ ” 


We by no means forget this passage, or any other in the poem to which it belongs. 
But, with all submission to the bard, we conceive him to have in this instance 
diversified the general character of his poem by proclaiming a piece of pure fudge. 
Plant a Milton where you please, and he won’t be long mute ; and Glory must 
follow, whether her radiant ladyship like it or not. And as to Cromwells, though 
they may not always find matters as ripe as they could wish, we can pretty safely 
assert, that no such man could in any age be born without giving the world a 
touch of his quality in some way. If, for example, there were now a young 
French officer with the soul of Napoleon in him, can any one doubt that “ the 
consolidated throne” of Louis-Philippe, national guards and all, would be seized 
with a shivering fit, and our friends the militaires go forth, singing “ Am Rhein! 
Am Rhein!” to a tune rather different from the German? Genius—not the 
bastard quality which the “caw me, caw thee” people praise in each other, but 
that “ light from heaven ” whereof the poet speaks — must, by the very law of its 
existence, shew itself; and not alone shew itself, but shine with an enduring and 
increasing glory, while the bubbles of puffery one by one melt away into the 
infinite obscure. In this vast region of eternal night, the heroes of the very 
stupid book under consideration are safely intermingling in vaporous nonentity ; 
and the blockhead who has attempted to restore their individual existence is sure 
of his reward by being consigned to their queer companionship, as an obscure 
twaddler about obscure twaddle. 

Out on such nonsense !—there are not three readable pages in the whole book. 
Turn we to another quarter. Here is the name of a man— even the name of 


BERANGER. 


Our readers perhaps imagine that we are going to give them a version of 
some of this glorious fellow’s songs. And so perhaps we may some fine month, 
when they least expect it, if they will behave like dutiful subscribers—that is, by 
carefully reading all we write,—for as to purchasing, that they can’t help. What 
we are now about to do, is to translate the dedication prefixed to the last volume 
of Béranger’s songs,— the last, in more senses than one; for he has announced 
his purpose of, for the future, confining his attention to a biographical work, on 
which he has been for some time engaged. The dedication in question is 
addressed to Lucien Bonaparte, Prince de Canino, for redSons which it will itself 
explain much better than we could do; we shall therefore give it without further 
preface. 

** To Lucien Bonararre, Prince de Canino. 
“ In 1803, destitute of resources, worn out by disappointed hopes, versifying 


without object or encouragement, the idea struck me —(and how many similar 
ideas had remained without result !) — the idea struck me of placing my unpo- 
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lished poems under an envelope, and of addressing them by the post to the brother 

of the first consul, M. Lucien Bonaparte, then already celebrated by great ora- 
torical talents and by a love of literature and the arts. The letter accompanying 
my poems was, as I well remember, worthy of a young head full of republi- 
canism; and it bore the stamp of wounded pride, at the ne cessity of having 
recourse to a protector. Poor, unknown, and so often disappointed, ‘I dared not 
reckon on the success of a step which there was no one to support. But the 
third day — O joy unutterable !—I was sent for by M. Lucien Bonaparte. He 
informed himself of my position, and presently relieved it; speaking to me as a 
poet, and offering all possible encouragement and advice. Unhappily, he was 
obliged to quit France, and I began to think myself forgotten, when I received 
from Rome a procuration for availing my self of a pension from the Institut, of 
which Monsieur Lucien was a member ; accompanied by a letter which I have 
affectionately preserved, and in which he says : 

“««T enclose you a procuration for availing yourself of my pension from the Institut. 

I beg your acc epts ance of it, and I doubt not that, if you continue to cultivate your 
talents’ industriously, you will one day rank among the ornaments of our Parnassus. 


Be careful, above all things, as to delicac y of versification: be no less bold, but be 
more elegant,’ &c. &c. 


“ Never was kindness conferred with a grace more encouraging ; never was 
a young poet more elevated in his self-respect, at the moment of being snatched 
from misery. The prudent counsels accompanying favours such as these, con- 
vince us that it is not the cold hand of ostentatious generosity which comes to 
save you from the abyss. What heart could have remained unmoved? I wished 
to give a public expression to my gratitude, but the censorship prevented me. 
My protector was proscribed, as he is to this di ay. 

“ During the hundred days, M. Lucien Bonaparte gave me to understand 
that, in devoting myself to song-writing, I was losing sig ght of the loftier tendency 
which my talents in the outset ‘appeared to have. This I felt; but I have ; always 
been inclined to betieve that, at certain epochs, literature and the arts should be 
something more than mere objects of relaxation: and I began to perceive the 
advantage which might accrue to the cause of liberty from a style of poetry 
eminently national. I know not what M. Lucien’s opinion of my songs may 
now be—nay, I am ignorant as to whether he has ever seen them: I often wrote 
to him during the Restoration, but received no answer. Vainly have I said to 
myself, that he doubtless feared I might be compromised by his writing to me: 
his silence has distressed me. Since the revolution of July, I have thought it 
best to await the publication of my latest collection, and then to remind him of 
all he has done for me 

“ At this moment, when my attention is turned towards the past, I have deep 
gratification in fixing it on the illustrious man who formerly saved me from 
affliction ; on bim who, by giving me confidence in my talents, restored to my 
spirit those powers of which misery had all but utterly despoiled it. His pro- 
tection, conferred in some other quarter, might have produced a great poet to 
France, but could never have met a more grateful heart. 

“ The remembrance of my benefactor will accompany me to the grave. Bear 
witness the tears which, after a lapse of thirty years, 1 shed when recalling that 
day —a hundred times blessed !— when, assured of such protection, I seemed to 
receive from Providence itself a pledge of glory and of joy. 

“ May the homage of these sentiments, so true, so well deserved, reach 
M. Lucien Bonaparte, and sovthe that exile wherein my heart is but too accus- 
tomed to seek him; and, above all, may my voice be heard, and France at length 
hasten to open her arms to those of her children, bearing the great name which 
will be her eternal boast !” 




























We are sensible how much of the elegance of the original must be lost in our 
hasty version; but as we had no intention of shewing off in this way, we leave 
the mighty hearts of our evil-wishers to revel in the discovery of some imper- 
fectly-rounded or otherwise ill-rendered period. The point which we wish to 
submit to the consideration of our readers, is the nobility of soul breathing 
through every line of this dedication. Beéranger is, ifwe mistake not, somewhere 
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about fifty-five, and has had his share of buffets in this bad world ; but we ask 
any man with a heart in his breast, whether the expression of the poet’s gratitude 
have not all the freshness and fervour of the period of life at which the kindness 
of Lucien Bonaparte was so generously conferred, and not less generously re- 
ceived. And this brings us to a point which we have not seen urged ; it is this 
—that there perhaps never was an instance of a benefit purely bestowed being 
forgotten or disregarded. This appears somewhat startling. True; but we, 
who have for many years been obliged, by the tyranny of custom, to use a razor 
once a-day, have seen quite enough to lead us to this conclusion, startling though 
it be. What is it, in the instance under consideration, that has kept the well of 
feeling undefiled in the breast of Béranger, through thirty years of extraordinary 
vicissitudes, in the struggles of poverty, in the gloom of imprisonment, and 
(stranger far!) in the glory of triumph and fame? What is it that now, when, 
as we ourselves can testify, he is the honoured guest of the wealthy and powerful 
(if he choose to go among them, which he rarely does); when, though his own 
party have it all their own way, he has declined every description of office or 
emolument, and has even refused to accept a decoration at the hands of the 
Citizen King; what is it, we ask, which leads him to lay the latest fruits of his 
now universally honoured genius on the shrine of a generous and grateful remem- 
brance? It is not the favour which Lucien Bonaparte conferred on him in 
youth. No; that might have been done by a mean, a vulgar, and contracted 
soul. It is the spirit in which the kindness was conceived, and the delicacy with 
which it was bestowed, that has blessed both giver and receiver ; and that now, 
when the evanescence of life’s illusions forms the prevailing theme of the poet’s 
songs, invests the autumn of his days with 
‘* The music and the bloom 
And all the mighty ravishment of spring.” 


Yes, in this dedication, so glorious to both—to the poet and the prince—we 
have abundant evidence that, in really noble natures, the heart cannot grow old ; 
nor will those sacred memories ever die away within it, which a lofty-minded 
and generous intercourse has implanted there. In (as we believe) confirmation 
of this truth, we will contrast the beggarly case recently resuscitated by Allan 
Cunningham—we mean the case of Byron and Hunt. Will any man, after a 
calm consideration of the facts as stated on both sides, doubt for a moment that 
the fountain from which all this bitterness took its rise, is to be found in the 
mean, selfish, calculating spirit in which Byron proposed what, we are convinced, 
Hiunt would, under other circumstances, have warmly acknowledged? We 
say nothing about Hunt’s book, and all that; it is beside the present question. 
We shall merely observe, that had Hunt fortunately been a proud man, instead 
of a vain man, he would have disdained a word on such a subject, let the 
gabblers gabble as they would. What we have now to do with, is the question 
of favours, and their acknowledgment. In reference to this, we think Hunt’s 
intercourse with Shelley clearly shews that, when treated with a friendship really 
disinterested and affectionate, he is not the man to forget it. And this being so, 
we are bound to give him the benefit of the circumstance. Byron, from his 
vanity, selfishness, and utter want of all manliness of character, was incapable of 
sustained generosity ; in other words, in such matters, though he might now and 
then have a generous emotion, he had no generosity of principle. He might, for 
want of other employment, heal a wound on one day; but he lost little time in 
tearing it open again, and leaving it worse than he found it. Cordially despising 
such a character, we revert to a more cheering subject, and conclude with a 
bumper to the honour of Béranger and Lucien Bonaparte. 
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Lucien will excuse our putting the poet before the prince, but ours is a 
literary kingdom, or rather, queendom ; and we cannot help recollecting that 
Lucien cuts no great figure in poetry, whatever he may have done in polity. 


A friend sends us a couple of versions from Béranger. None but those who 
have attempted it will be able to appreciate the difficulty of translating such a 
song as that beginning with “ Vous veillerez.” We fear that the delicate 


beauty of ‘ ; 72 
‘« Et bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 
De votre ami répétez les chansons,” 


cannot be transferred to any other language; but it will be admitted that, 


‘* And by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 
Repeat the songs which once your lover sung,” 


is not amiss. 


« $i j’étais petit oiseau.” 


To me, who would be ever free, 
And most of all in ways of love, 
liow sweet the roving wings would be, 
That waft the bird through fields above ! 
What boundless space his eyes survey ! 
Fresh beauties bid him onward stray ; 
The air is soft, the skies are fair— 
Oh! I would fly away, away, 
Had I his wings to cleave the air. 


From Philomela’s sweetest strains, 

I'd learn my warblings to prolong ; 
And where the shepherdess complains, 

I’d go and join her in her song. 
Then wand’ring where some hermit gray 
For holy water asks no pay, 

But bids the poor his mantle share — 
Oh! I would fly away, away, 

Had I but wings to cleave the air. 


Then would I seek the festal shade, 

Where, as the drinkers’ spirits rise, 
Enchanted by my serenade, 

Their toast should be to Beauty’s eyes. 
And then—oh ! then, my fav’rite lay 
Should make the brave, who lost the fray, 

Muse on the hamlet once their care— 
Oh! I would fly away, away, 

Had I but wings to cleave the air. 


Then I would mount the turret’s height, 

Where the poor captives hang their head ; 
And hiding well my means of flight, 

Would mingle in their sounds of dread. 
One sadly smiles to tempt my stay ; 
Another, in his cell of clay, 

Thinks of his fields, and cottage there— 
Yes! I would fly away, away, 

Had I but wings to cleave the air. 


Next, to beguile the weary brow 

Of some insensate-hearted king, 
Upon a peaceful olive-bough 
Near him awhile I’d sit and sing ; 
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And then, where droop in dull decay 
Some patriot band, Proscription’s prey, 
A spray from off that tree I’d bear— 
Oh! I would fly away, away, 
Had I but wings to mount the air. 


Then to the world’s remotest shore, 

Ye sinners, I would wing my flight ; 
Unless, with fatal skill, once more 

Love catch me in his nets to-night: 
If on some breast, that owns his sway, 
That sportsman keen, so sure to slay, 

Again should bait the tempting snare, 
Thither I’d fly away, away — 

Oh! but for wings to cleave the air! 


‘* Vous veillerez.” 


You will grow old, alas! my darling fair ; 
You will grow old, alas! and I shall die: 

For me Time, speeding o’er each wasted year, 
Seems in his spite with double pace to fly. 

May you survive me! yet, in age the same, 
Observe the lessons which I taught when young ; 

And, by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 
Repeat the songs which once your lover sung. 


When in your wrinkled brow the eye shall hail 
Few ling’ring rays of all that charmed before, 
And youth, still eager for the tender tale, 
Shall ask what love your friend lamented bore, 
Paint, if you can, the fierceness of its flame, 
Its joys that maddened, and its doubts that stung ; 
And, by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 
Repeat the songs which once your lover sung. 


When they shall ask, Was his the art to please ? 
Without a blush you'll say, I loved him well. 

Did he ne’er play the traitor to your ease ? — 
With pride th’ injurious thought you will repel! 

Ob! tell them how, with fond and feeling aim, 
To softer tones his merry lute he strung; 

And, by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 
Repeat the songs which once your lover sung. 


You, whom I teach to weep for France’s wrong, 

Tell first the young, who soon may face her foes, 
How I sung strains of hope and glory long, 

To soothe my country in her waste of woes ; 
Remind them how the Northern tempest came, 

And bar’d the bays which twenty years had sprung: 
And, by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 

Repeat the songs which once your lover sung. 


Belov’d one! when my little fame shall fling 
A charm around thy life’s declining hours ; 
When on my portrait, each returning spring, 
Your feeble hand shall hang some votive flow’rs, 
Look to the world on high —that viewless frame, 
Where we shall meet, eternal joys among — 
And, by your tranquil hearth, a good old dame, 
Repeat the songs which once your lover sung. 
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We make room for a couple of pretty quatrains. The author must have been 
in a composing mood when he wrote them. 
REFLECTIONS ON MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY 3 
Written by twilight in Standstead Churchyard, Hertfordshire. 
Here, ’mid the silence of the dead, 
Surrounded by the flowery mead, 


I mused, and gazed, admired, adored, 
The splendour of creation’s Lord. 


A few more suns — our lives will cease, 

Our ashes too will rest in peace ; 

This dust, though scattered, still shall rise, 

And live again in sunless skies. a. W. 

But here is the question,—Are we to fight or not? No, says the Spectator, 
That Whiggish paper informs us, that Sir James Graham has refused to encou- 
rage a most important improvement in naval tactics, because there is no immediate 
chance of a war. This is much of a piece with the waggish traveller who refused 
his servant a dinner because he didn’t “ look hungry.” Sir James may send a 
discovery of this kind a-begging, if he so please. Granted. But suppose the 
begging-box is carried to Petersburg, might not the Tzar (as Macaulay the 
Tartar insists on spelling his imperial majesty) come to terms with the mendicant? 
This however is, as it were, aside. Obiter, as the Latins would say, Sir James’s 
assurance that there is to be war or no war, will not go for much. 

M. Bignon, in France, rated the Emperor of Russia in good set terms; and 
was supported in his tirade by the Duke de Broglie. True that his pam- 
phleteering grace very soon ate his words— he 

** Back recoil’d (he well knew why), 
Scared at the sound himself had made.” 
But there are Bignon’s words unretracted; and Bignon spoke in the name of the 
committee chosen by the Chamber of Deputies to draw up the address in answer 
to the speech of Louis Philippe. Will the cowardice or the prudence of the 
Duke de Broglie erase these words? will the Emperor of Russia forget them ? 
will the party of the movement permit the chamber to forget them? will M. 
Mauguin — no relation of the Doctor—be silent? Not the least. By this time, 
a most indignant remonstrance has reached Paris from St. Petersburgh, and 
while we write, the gentlemen of the extreme left are thundering away against 
their imbecile administration. The honour, the glory, the renown, the splendour, 
the all that is sounding in praise of France, will be put into requisition ; 
and all the patriotic hearts of the young French, from the straits of Dover to the 
Alps, are burning for a return of the fame and the plunder of the days of the 
empire, when the destinies of the nation were swayed by that constitutional 
prince, Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Believe us, gentle reader, war is a popular thing in France just now. The 
most exemplary licking which our neighbours got at Waterloo is not forgotten : 
it was the last great battle of Europe, and in that battle the French were so 
thrashed as never was army before, since the days of the battle of Canne. This 
is not a pleasant reminiscence. It is no wonder that Béranger refuses even to 
mention the name of that great fight. “ Jamais,” says he, 

«* Jamais son nom n’attristera mon vers.” 
The French people participate in the sentiment; and as for the French army, 
they are burning with a desire of signalising themselves again in arms. Their 
feeling is not rendered the less eager from the reflection, that the last action in 
which the French military was engaged was against the blackguards of Paris, aud 
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that the blackguards of Paris utterly overthrew them. We know what is to be said 
in defence of the army, and we admit that they fought under the most discou- 
raging circumstances ; but there is the fact, nevertheless. The blackguards of 
Paris defeated the soldiers of France, and that blot must be wiped out. For our 
own parts, we think that their military name has been so tarnished by this defeat, 
that it is not fair towards other armies to expect that the disgrace should be 
sought to be obliterated by fighting them. They should first look at home. 

The people are anxious for “the rounding of their empire,” by the seizure of 
Belgium (now as much at their mercy as it was forty years ago), the pushing 
the froutier to the Rhine, the occupation of Switzerland, and the mastery of Italy. 
The soldiers are anxious to regild their sullied fame. So, then, we are all 
for war. 

Softly awhile! there is something else to be considered. The French, like 
ourselves, are under the dominion of a reformed parliament; and money is the 
matter first to be thought of by them. Marshal Soult may be all for war, but 
M. Humann is all for the pockets: the old soldier declares for fighting, but the 
old financier, shaking his head, asks, Who is to pay for it? There is a deficit, 
says the French chancellor of the exchequer, in the revenue —I am obliged to 
look for a loan; and see, while I speak, it is seriously proposed to cut off 
75,000,000 of francs’ [what a grand figure francs always display ! but it is really 
three millions of money| from the war department. We shall be beaten in every 
division on the money questions, if we attempt to raise more taxes; the thing is 
not to be done: go to war if you like, but mind, it must cost nothing. The 
marshal does not comprehend the possibility of this last clause of his colleague’s 
advice, and, breathing a sigh over the benignant times ofthe empire, when he and 
his friends could rob Europe for the purpose of making wars on the people whom 
they robbed, is obliged to be silent. So, then, we are not to have a war. 
“Yes,” says Glory. ‘“ No,” says Economy. 

There is pretty much the same sort of oscillation among us at home. Cultar 
Fergusson the valiant defies the Emperor of Russia, Lord Palmerston the beau- 
tiful espouses the cause of Donna Maria da Gloria—nay, a languishing eye will 
no doubt be cast on the helpless condition of the Queen-Regent of Spain. Very 
well. We are bound by all that is chivalrous to fight. Let us march. We 
knock down Dom Miguel with the left hand, and Carlos with the right. The 
Emperor Nicholas shakes upon his throne; Riga is blown about his ears; 
St. Petersburgh is no more. Why do we not take Moscow? No reason in 
earth. We are there already. Down with the Kremlin! God be praised! it is 
destroyed at the first shot, without any material injury to the army. Poland is 
free, and Tom Campbell is poet-laureate of Moscow. The Black Sea is ours, 
and Michael Woronzow must run from Odessa like a hare. Shall we not be 
emperors of Trebizond? To be sure. And as for Constantinople, there never 
was such a splash in the Dardanelles, since the days that Helle tumbled off the 
ram, as what we are to make. God guard Jerusalem, for Mehemet Ali of Egypt 
isundone! Returning, look at Naples under our hand; and the Eternal City is 
ours in a moment. There is poor Monsieur the Pope dying already of fear— 
by our faith, we shall not kiss his pantoufle ! 

All this is settled, and King Picrochole never had wiser councillors than those 
who are assembled in Downing Street. But, as he himself remarks, Ha! paouures 
gens! Here isa hitch. We are stopped in our great march of conquest, not 
precisely as he was, by an apprehension that he would not have enough to drink 
in the desert, but by a stumbling-block rather more difficult to get over. Where 
is the money for all these fine things ? 
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A question, quoth Lord Althorp, much more easily asked than answered. 
Here we have, for all the business of England, some forty-three millions of 
money; of which, twenty-eight millions are applied to the payment of the inte- 
rest of the national debt. Remain, therefore, for the use of the state, in ail its 
branches, some fifteen millions. The sovereign people demand that something 
like ten millions of taxation are to be reduced. Recent experience proves to us, 
that every shilling of reduction is a shilling lost to the revenue; that so happily 
are we circumstanced, that the lightening of the pressure does not bring with it 
increased consumption, so as to be available for the purposes of the state. This 
being the case, Lord Althorp must put off and excuse as well as he can; and 
perhaps he will be able to induce his tyrannous masters to be content with the 
reduction, for the present year, of two millions. The gradual and progressive 
diminution of the revenue will cut him down at least one more ; and how is our 
valued friend to go to war with twelve millions of money, and pay the civil list, 
the army, the navy, the ordnance, and all the other et-ceteras? As to putting on 
a tax, why his lordship well knows that he might as well seriously propose 
Swift’s project for eating the children. 

But listen to a great statesman spouting in the Mechanics’ Institutes, or other 
philosophical meetings of the same kind: We can reduce the pensions — we can 
cut down the sinecurists —we can put an end to the cormorants who have de- 
voured our substance; and that being done, we shall be so much relieved that we 
may do what we please. Alas, good orator! the pensions are but 75,000/. a-year 
—about the six hundredth part of our taxation; so that to a person who pays 
in taxes 600/. a-year, their abolition would be the relief of one pound; and to 
you, who pay perhaps six hundred farthings, it might, in the course of twelve 
months, assist to the extent ofa single farthing, which in the revolution ofa 
dozen years would only yield you an additional glass of that gin which is 
inspiring your oratory. 

But, says another orator, what are the twenty-eight millions doing all this 
while? Paying dividends! Can we not cut off something here? Are we to 
be everlastingly saddled with this everlasting debt, 

** So burdensome, still paying still to owe,” 
as the first Whig remarks in Paradise Lost? Is there no sponge in London? 

Delicate speculations, with which we do not wish to meddle: we leave them 
to the consideration of those more concerned in the per-cents than we are. But 
here is the truth: if we go to war, we must have money; if we want money, we 
must have more taxes; and is that to be? We leave it to Colonel Evans to 
settle the question. Are we to go to war with Russia and put on new imposts, 
or eat our leek in silence, and gratify the folks of Westminster by taking off the 
assessed taxes ? 

So our Ministers are no doubt pretty considerably puzzled how to make a 
speech for the King ; and though this month of February is the shortest of the 
year, we venture to say that they will find it long enough. In the mean time, 
Russia has Constantinople ; which is a consolatory reflection for those who wish 


well to the honour and the interest of England. 
But 


Vogue la galére! The stream of time flows on, 
Uncheck’d by mound, or dam, or weir, or arch ; 

And when four weeks are passed away and gone, 
We meet, kind reader, on the first of March. 


O. Y. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





